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PREFACE 



Teachers of Latin Grammar have for a long time 
felt the need of a book which will exhibit the his- 
torical development of Latin Accidence and explain 
the anomalies of Latin Declension and Conjugation^ 
which will explain, for example, how itineris became the 
Genitive of itery how volo, vis, vult differ from lego, legis, 
Ugit^ why the Comparative of magnificua should be 
magnificentioTy why the Preposition circum should have 
a by-form circa. In this Short Historical Latin Grammar, 
designed for the Universities and the Higher Forms of 
Schools, I have tried to present this information in an 
intelligible and, if possible, interesting form. While 
making full use of the discoveries of Comparative Philo- 
logy, which have in recent years added so much to our 
knowledge of Latin, I have avoided the technical 
vocabulary of that science, and in quoting parallels to 
Latin words have restricted myself to the Greek, to 
the exclusion of Sanscrit, Gothic, and the other Indo- 
European languages. It is true that each and every 
problem of the Latin language has not yet been solved, 
but for all that the stability of most of the results 
reached by the methods of Comparative Philology is 
beyond question; and every one who has studied the 

^3 
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vi Preface. 

subject with any minuteness knows which results are 
certain and which may have to be modified by subsequent 
research. I have endeavoured to steer a middle course 
between leaving difficulties untouched and offering ex- 
planations which may have to be discarded later. For 
a discussion of questions which are still 9uh jvdicey and for 
a detailed account of the evidence on which judgements in 
this book are grounded, I refer the reader to my larger 
work, The Latin Language (Clarendon Press, 1894). 

W. M. LINDSAY. 

Oxford : 

September, 1895. 
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INTRODUCTION . 



Latin was the language of the Latini, who inhabited 
ancient Latium, the plain at the mouth of the Tiber. 
The subsequent greatness of Rome, the chief town of 
Latium, made the Latin language in time the language, 
not only of the whole of Italy, but also of the Roman 
provinces, Gaul, Spain, and the like. The languages of 
modem Italy and these other countries where Latin was 
formerly spoken are called ' Romance languages' ; and 
it is possible with the help of inscriptions and parchments 
to trace step by step the way by which, after the fall of 
the Western Roman Empire (476 a.d.), the 'Vulgar 
Latin' of Italy, France, Spain, &c., passed into the form 
of modem Italian, French, and Spanish ; how, for 
example, Latin cahallus, a horse, became Italian cavallo, 
Spanish caballo, Portuguese cavallo, Proven9al cavals, 
French cheval, Roumanian cal. 

A language is never stationary ; and if what may be 
called the * modem Latin' of the Romance languages 
has developed in this way, we may be sure that ancient 
Latin had a corresponding development. Of this we 
may mark several stages: (i) Prehistoric Latin, the 
language in its earliest form, (2) Preliterary Latin, till 
the beginnings of literature at Rome in the latter part 
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of the third century B.C., (3) Early or Old Latin, as 
used by the earliest writers, Livius Andronicus, Naevius, 
Plautus, Ennius, and the like, (4) Republican Latin, till 
Cicero^s time, (5) Classical Latin, the Latin of the 
^ Golden Age ' from Cicero to Augustus, (6) Silver Age 
Latin, of the earlier writers of the Empire, (7) Late 
Latin, till the fall of the Western Empire. 

The Romans took at all times a keen interest in their 
language. Some of the greatest names of Roman 
History are connected with reforms of spelling or 
grammar, statesmen like Appius Claudius Caecus, Scipio 
Africanus Minor, Julius Caesar, and the Emperors 
Augustus and Claudius. The earlier writers, e.g. Ennius, 
Accius, Lucilius, were Grammarians as well as Poets. 
The studies of Grammar and Phonetics, imported from 
Greece in the last century of the Republic, were prose- 
cuted with the utmost zest for many centuries, the most 
famous names being, in the time of Cicero, M. Terentius 
Varro; in the first century a.d., Probus, the elder 
Pliny, Velius Longus ; in the second century, Aulus 
Gellius ; in the third, Marius Plotius Sacerdos ; in the 
fourth. Nonius Marcellus, Donatus, Charisius, Diomedes, 
Macrobius, ^artianus Capella ; and in the sixth, Priscian. 

Their writings, such as have been preserved to us, 
give us a great deal of information, not only about the 
language of their own time, but also of the earlier 
stages of Latin. For these earlier stages we have further 
the help of the old inscriptions, few of which however 
are prior to the second century B.C. Our materials 
therefore for a Historical Grammar of Latin from 
c, 250 B.C. onwards are fairly complete. 

For the still earlier periods we have the help of the 
kindred languages of Italy, the Oscan, Umbrian, &c. 
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Introduction. xi 

They are closely connected with Latin and throw 
a great .deal of light on the origin of Latin forms and 
constructions. In fact, if we had enough of these 
^ dialectal ' inscriptions there would be few problems of 
the language which remained unsolved. But unfortu- 
nately there has not yet been any systematic and 
thorough search for the records of these kindred stocks, 
and the inscriptions that have been discovered are 
tantalizingly meagre. 

For the earliest history of all we must fall back on 
the Science of Comparative Philology. The discovery in 
recent years that some Asiatic languages (Indian, 
Persian) and most European are so closely connected 
that they must have sprung from a common parent 
language, usually called the 'Indo-European,' has 
brought into existence a new study, the comparison of 
these languages with each other in order to find what 
this parent language was. By comparing the various 
Romance words for ' horse,' just mentioned, it would be 
possible to conjecture the form of the Latin prototype 
from which they have all descended, cahallus. In thfe 
same way we can guess at the early form, what is 
called the 'Indo-European' form, underlying any 
cognate group of words in the various Indo-European 
languages; e.g. Lat. mater y Dor. Gk. ixdrrjp, Sanscrit 
matdr-, Old Irish mathir. Old Slavonic mater-, Armenian 
mair, Old English modor, point to something like 
mater as their prototype. We may similarly trace back 
inflexions to an ' Indo-European ' form, and may out of 
these conjectured words and inflexions construct an 
' Indo-European ' alphabet. 

Of the various members of the I.-Eur. family the 
most closely related to Latin and the Italian languages 
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seems to be the Celtic group (Irish, Welsh, and in 
ancient times Gaulish). Thus in Celtic as in Latin we 
have a Passive in -R (ch. vi. § 6), a Dat. PL of the 
Third Declension in -bh5s (e.g. Gaulish matrebos, O. Ir. 
matrib, Lat. mdtrihus), a Future in -BH- (e.g. O. Ir. 
carub, ' I will love/ quasi ^ carabo/ Lat. amalo) ; and 
Irish Nouns in -tiu, e.g. mitiu (ancient stem mention-) 
correspond to Latin in -tid, e.g. mentio (ch. xi. § 12). 

For our knowledge of the relationship of Latin to the 
other Indo-European languages we are most indebted to 
Corssen, and to the three great Comparative Philologists 
of the day, Srugmann, OsthofE, and Johannes Schmidt ; 
for the history of Early Latin to Ritschl and Buecheler. 



NOTE. 

Paragraphs in small type may be omitted by all but advanced 
students. An asterisk prefixed to a word indicates that the word 
does not occur in the extant literature. Italic type is, as a rule, 
used for Latin words, stems, and inflexions. 
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A SHORT 
HISTORICAL LATIN GRAMMAR. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE ALPHABET. 

§ 1. The Greeks of Chalcis in Euboea had at an early- 
time founded colonies at Cumae and other spots on the 
coast of Campania — colonies which took a leading place 
among those mercantile centres of Southern Italy which 
played so great a part in Italian civilisation. It was 
from these Chalcidic neighbours of theirs that the Latins 
first learnt the art of writing. 

The connexion of the Latin with the Greek Alphabet 
is seen plainly enough, even when we look at the later 
forms of the two, the forms which we are in the habit 
of using in editions of the classical authors :— 

(Zfl«^) ABCDEFGH IKLMN OP 

(Greek) ABTAE ZH(d)eiKAMNS(a?)On 

(Latin) QRSTV X [YZ] 

(Greek) P 2 T T 4> X (cA) ^ 12. 

But when we go farther back and compare the forms 
of the letters on the earliest Latin inscriptions with 
those on the earliest Euboean inscriptions, we see that 
the two alphabets are one and the same : — 

t« B 
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2 The Alphabet. [ch. i 

{Early Latin) A BC (<) > & f^ZB I l< U 

(Zflr/y l^«ic?^flf;*) A B C (0 > fc (I) f^ Z B (^) e | K U 
{Early Latin) /^Ho PpRJTVX 
(^'ar/jr Euloean) /^H o (^) P 9 R J T V X (a?) O V (a), 
the fact being that the Latins took over bodily 
from the Greeks of Campania the written signs by 
which these Greeks expressed the various words and 
sounds of their language. Now it is clear that the 
sounds of the Latin language were not in qvery case 
the same as the sounds formed by Greek lips, so that 
a Greek alphabet could not be a perfectly suitable means 
of expressing Latin words and syllables ; and, in fact, 
we find that it took a great number of years before the 
borrowed alphabet was altered and improved to the 
satisfaction of the borrowers. 

§ 2. One of the first alterations made was the disuse 
of the signs for the three Greek aspirates, ^, </>, x. 
These were written in the Chalcidic alphabet O (0), ? 
(®), y (V) ^, and expressed sounds unknown to the 
Latins, (i) the sound of t followed by an ^-sound (some- 
thing like our th in ' an^-iieap ^), {%) the sound of p 
followed by an A-sound (cf . our * ujo-Ml ^), (3) the sound 
of k followed by an A-sound (cf. our ' in^->4om '). Since 
these sounds never occurred in any Latin word, the three 
signs were never used in writing Latin, and dropped out 
of the Latin alphabet 2. This then was the first departure 
of the borrowed alphabet from its original. 

^ The use of X for a;, 4^ forcfe, and the order X, $, Vj/' are features 
of what are called the * Western * Greek Alphabets, as opposed to 
the Ionian, &c. 

" Though they were not used to indicate sounds, they were put to 
another function, that of numerical signs. was employed as the 
sign of 100, and became in time adapted in form to the initial of 
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§ 3. Again the k- and ^-sounds of the Greeks had not 
the same sharp distinction as the corresponding sounds 
had from Roman lips, so that when a Greek pronounced 
his letter *c, he often seemed to a Roman to be pro- 
nouncing a ^-sound ^ and not a A-sound. This led to 
the use of the third letter of the borrowed alphabet, 
written sometimes circularly, C , sometimes with an angle, 
<, in a promiscuous fashion, now for a ^-sound, now 
for a >&-sound, so that the written signs AC or A( 
might express either the syllable ag or the syllable ac. 
This encroachment of the sign C or ( on the sphere of the 
sign K was aided by the custom of writing K in two 
parts l{, with the upright part I separate from the 
angular part {, a custom which led to K being re- 
garded as an awkward double symbol, of which ( (appa- 
rently the right-hand half of the symbol) was a short 
and convenient expression ; and the result of all this 
was that the letter K practically went out of use, C or { 
being retained in the double capacity of a >&-sign and 
a ^-sign^. 

§ 4. Another double sign was reduced in the same way, 
namely f H. This f H was a letter, or rather a letter- 
group, which expressed in early Greek words a sound 
that came nearest to the sound of early Latin / (ch. ii. 
§ 6 «.), and was at first used by the Latins as a sign for 
this sound. In time it too was simplified by the dropping 

centum and written C ; was made the sign of looo, and came to be 
written CO, OC, and finally M, like the initial of miUe ; while D, the 
half of 0, became the sign of 500, just as V, 5, is the upper half of 
X, 10 ; V indicated 50 and came to be written J_ and finally L. 

^ Greek k6iiiuj gum, was written by the Romans gummi ; Greek 
Kvpfppcb is in Boman spelling gubemo, 

* Thus on a very old inscription, called the Dvenos inscription, 
we have VI R(0 {virgo) and (0$ M I $ {comis) side by side. 

B 2, 
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4 The Alphabet. [ch. i 

of one of its parts, and was written without the H as 
a single sign, f. Thus/(?c- oi fecit would be first written 
fHEK (or fHE(), then fEK. The sign for /became in 
this way identical with the sixth letter of the borrowed 
alphabet, and opened the way to a further change. For 
this sixth letter, the Digamma, was used in the Chalcidie 
alphabet to express the w?-BOund heard in the beginning 
of such early Greek words as folvos, the same as in the 
Latin vimim or the English wine. After a while the 
soimd was dropt by the Greeks and became quite un- 
familiar to them, so that we hear of Greek visitors to 
Italy finding the greatest difficulty in pronouncing 
Latin words like vinuniy veni. The nearest they could 
come to the proper pronunciation was the use of the 
vowel u instead of the consonantal «?-sound, u-i-num, 
u-e-ni. It was perhaps through Greek influence that 
the Romans came to use the sign of the vowel Uy V, for 
this w-consonant as well as for the vowel, so that for 
a time V and F were employed promiscuously to express 
the w-sound, in precisely the same way as we found 
K and C or ( to have been used promiscuously for the 
^-sound. The result in both cases was the same, ^he 
sign that had encroached on the province of the other 
sign ousted its rival ; and for the future F held exclusively 
the function of representing the /-sound, while the 
tt;rSOund was expressed by V, the same sign as did duty 
for the vowel 2c, 

§ 5. Of the first six letters of the borrowed alphabet 
two have thus in course of time come to express quite 
different sounds from the sounds which they expressed 
in the original alphabet. C or (, which in the original 
expressed the ^-sound, has come to express the ^-sound ; 
F, original/)^ i^e sign of the «<^-sound, has become the 
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Sign of the /-sound. The seventh letter was likewise 
affected. Greek Z was the letter for the soft *-sonnd 
(^ voiced' s) of our ^ as/ fee, a sound in use among the 
Latins at the time when they borrowed their alphabet. But 
as centuries went on, this soft *-sound assumed in 
Roman lips the sound of t (ch. x, § 19), so that the 
Gen. Plur. termination of the First Declension (ch. iii. 
§ 4), at first pronounced -asom with soft *, and written 
A Z OM, came to be pronounced and written -arom (later 
-arum) ; and the sign Z fell out of use in writing. This 
is a change in the Roman alphabet to which we can 
give a date. We are told that it was Appius Claudius 
Caecus, the famous censor of 31a B.C., who was the 
author of this reform; and Roman tradition preserves 
a curious story that one of his arguments against the 
letter was, that the sound which it properly expressed, 
the soft ^-sound, gave the mouth the appearance of the 
grinning teeth of a skull. In its place in the alphabet 
he put a new letter, G, which was coming into use as 
a symbol of the ^-sound, and was employed, for example, 
by Sp. Carvilius Ruga (consul in 293 b. 0.) in the 
writing of his name (RVGA, instead of the older 
R VG A), just as L. Papirius Crassus, dictator in 339 b. c, 
was the first of his family to write his name PAP 11^- 
instead of PAPI Z -. This new letter G was nothing 
but the letter C slightly altered by the addition of 
a small stroke to show that the ^-sound and not 
the ^-sound was meant. The expression of the ^-sound 
had thus a curious history in Latin. First the symbol 
C was used ; then this symbol come to be used also for 
the ^-soundj finally this later use ousted the older 
use altogether, and a new symbol was devised for the 
^-sound. 
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6 The Alphabet. [ch. i 

§ e. The alphabet of Appius Claudius remained the 
oflScial Roman alphabet of twenty-one letters : — 
ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPQRSTVX. 
The letters Y and Z are sometimes added, but are not 
strictly speaking Roman letters. They are nothing but 
the Greek Upsilon and Zeta, which came to be used in 
Cicero's time in writing Greek loan-words, e. g. cymha^ 
zona^ gazUy where previously u and s {ss) had been used, 
' e. g. cumba, sona (Plant.) (so classical biixns^ cupressus, 
guherno^ massay &c.), just as we use the Spanish letter n 
in writing the Spanish loan-word ^ canon/ or the French 
letter g in writing the French loan-word ^ f apade/ They 
were never used in writing Latin words, except occa- 
sionally in a few words which were wrongly believed to 
be Greek loan-words, e. g. lacryma^ inclytus ; much as we 
write ^ rh3rme ' instead of ' rime/ owing to an idea that 
it represents the Greek pvOj^os. And though the Latin 
writers on Grammar usually include them in the Roman 
alphabet, they are careful to make a distinction between 
them and the other letters. Similarly th, ph, ch^ rh were 
at the end of the Republic used for the more exact ex- 
pression of Greek loan-words like CorintkuSj Philippv^, 
. AchilleSy Bhodus, words which were earlier written with 
\'i ^> ^' ^^ ^ (^*^* ^^*^ paenuhy a coat, calx, lime, from Gk. Ovos, 
■ (f)aiv6\r)s, x^^^Oj ^^^ found their way even into genuine 
Latin words like pulcer^ from polioy wrongly referred to 
Gk. TToKvxpoos and written pulcher (cf . ch. ii. § 6). 

§ 7. Traces of the Older Alphabet. So conservative were the 
Bomans that the old forms and signiHeations of the letters were 
often retained in isolated cases. retained its old signification of the 
^-sound in C, Oi., the contractions for the proper names Gams (older 
OdvioSj connected with gavdeoj gdvUsus) and Onaeus (older QnaiuoSf 
connected with (g)nascorj (gf)?ia<t«s). K was retained in the proper 
name Kaeso, written shortly K.; and there were old-fashioned 
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people even in Imperial times who in their correspondence always 
spelt karissime with &, not c (cf. the spellings Kalendae, irUerkalaris, 
kalumniay and other words where the guttural precedes a). / The 
old five-stroked form of M was retained as symbol of the proper 
name Mdniiis, and came to be written M*, while the ordinary form 
of the letter was used as symbol of Marcus. Legal phraseology was 
especially retentive of old forms ; thus the -e of jure dicundOj solvendo 
aere cUieno is a relic of the very early usage of denoting the ei- 
diphthong by E as in the early Greek writing. 

§ 8. Other modifications of the Alphabet. Some changes of the 
original form of writing were permanent, others lasted only for 
a time. To the first class belongs the practice of writing double 
a consonant which was pronounced double (ch. ii. § 9), a practice 
introduced by the poet Ennius. Thus Imca was the old spelling of 
buoca. To the second belong such changes as ;■ — (i) writing double 
a long vowel; (ctj e, u, and 0?)^, e.g. paastores, a practice introduced 
by the poet Accius, but soon dropped ; (2) writing EI for long i. 
This practice came in about the middle of the second century B.C., 
when the diphthong ei (ch.x. § 11) had come to be pronounced like 
long ij and remained till the beginning of the Empire; (3) 
indicating a long vowel (a, e, 0, u) by a stroke above, called the 
apex^ e. g. pIstobes (first two centuries of the Empire) ; (4) indicating 
a long % by the tall form of the letter, e. g. mIlta. This tall form 
was also used to denote the {/-sound and also for initial i; (5) 
indicating a doubled consonant by a curve above, called the sidlicuSf 
e. g. osA (time of Augustus). Many, or most, of these practices were 
borrowed from Oscan ^ orthography. Another change introduced, 
but without much success, by the poet Accius, was borrowed from 
Greek, viz. the use of g for n before gr, c, e. g. aggvlus^ agcora (cf. 
Gk. dyicvpa). Equally short-lived were the additions to the 
Roman alphabet by the Emperor Claudius, viz. |- for the ii-sound of 
optimus, &c. (ch. ii. § i) ; 3 for ps ; J for v (Tac. Ann, xi. 14). The 
byforms of E and F, which found favour with the uneducated 
classes, viz. H (often confused on inscriptions with I) and ||, are 
interesting, because they must have originated from writing on 
wood, where the scratching of horizontal lines was not easy to read. 

^ II indicated the double ^-sound of words like aio^ Maia, written 
by Cicero atio, Ilaiia (ch. ii. § 3). 

^ Oscan is the name given to the language of the Samnites, who 
lived in Samnium and Campania. So that Campania, the birth- 
place of the Boman alphabet (§ i), continued to influence Roman 
writing for many centuries. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

PRONUNCIATION, ACCENTUATION, AND CHANGE OF SOUND. 

§ 1. Vowels. The rule for the pronunciation of the 
Latin Vowels is simple enough. Give the vowels the 
same sound as in Italian^ letting the long vowels have what 
is called the ' close * sound, the short vowels the * open,' The 
' open ' sound is precisely what is given to short vowels 
in English ; e. g. the e of * led' is open e, and Latin sed 
should be pronounced with exactly the same vowel ; the 
of ^not^ is open o, and so was the o of Lat. ndta. 
The short Latin vowels accordingly offer little diflSculty 
to English lips. But though the ^ close ^ sound is in 
English, as it was in Latin, associated with the long 
vowels, our long vowels, e. g. the long (?- vowel ^ in ^ they/ 
^ say ' * fate,' * fail,' the long c?-vowel in ' know/ ' no/ are 
really not simple vowels but diphthongs ; for ^ they/ * say,' 
'fate,' 'fail,' are in reality pronounced with the close 
(9-sound followed by y, ' know,' * no,' with the close o- 
sound, followed by w. So, if we would pronounce the 
long vowels of Latin with exactness, we must take care 
to give them the simple sounds of the French or Italian 
vowels, pronouncing, for example, the e of se-des like the 

^ By * the e-vowel * is meant the Continental c-vowel, the sound 
of Germ. *See' (cf. Engl. * say*), not of Engl. *see,* which has 
rather the * i-vowel * (Germ. * sie/ Fr. * si *) ; by the ' a-vowel * the 
Continental o-vowel of Germ. * sab,* Engl. * father,* not of Engl. 
*say.' 
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^-sound of Fr. ^ €t^/ and not like the e^- or ^i-sound of 
Engl, •say/ 

Latin a had however the same quality, when long and 
when short, the only difference being in quantity. The 
a of pater is the same sound as the a of mater ^ only 
uttered more rapidly. Here too, if we aim at exactness, 
we must not give the short Latin a the same sound as 
our 'short a-vowel,' though we may give the long 
Latin a the sound of our a in ^ father.' For our ^ short 
a ^ is really a different sound from our ^ long a,' standing 
in fact halfway between an a and an e, as we see, if we 
compare our pronunciation of words like * man,' ' hat ' 
with the German of ^Mann,' 'er hat.' The German 
vowel is the same as the a of Engl. ' father ' or Germ. 
'Vater,' while our 'man,' 'hat/ 'bat' have in them 
something of the sound of ' men,' ' bet.' Latin pater 
then should not be pronounced like our ' patter,' ^ but 
with the a-sound of ' father ' rapidly uttered. 

Another exception to this rule of the different quality 
of long and short Latin vowels is furnished by the -it of 
the 3 Sg. Pres. Ind. of the Fourth Conjugation. This i 
was a long vowel till the second century b. c, when it 
was shortened owing to the difficulty found by the 
Romans in keeping up the long sound of a vowel before 
a final -t (§16). But this -ity when it became a 
short syllable, retained the quality, though not the 
quantity, of long i, so that the -it of, let us say jprodit, 
from prodeOy or vincit from vincio, or condit from condiOy 
had the close i-sound (Fr. si, Ital. si), unlike the -it of 
prodit, vincit, condit from prodo, vinco^ condo, which had the 

^ This was a Roman *cockneyism' of the fourth or fifth cent. a.d., 
for we hear of a mispronunciation at that time by the lower classes 
at Borne of stdtim so that it sounded like stSHm. 
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open i- sound of our * it,' ^ bit/ And it is probable that some 
other short Latin vowels also, which were originally long, 
continued to retain the close sound of the long vowel (see 
§ 1 6). In dies^ where it stood before a vowel, ? had the 
close sound, like our sound of * the ' before an initial vowel. 
The short i of optlmus, which took the place of w in 
the spelling of Julius Caesar^s time, had a sound ' between 
u and i,* the sound of German modified u (writen ii) or 
the u of Fr. lune; and a preceding v seems to have 
given any short i this sound in the time of the Empire, 
e. g. vtr, virgo^ mrtus ^. 

Here is a scheme of the pronunciation of the Latin 
vowels : — 

A Engl, a in ' father/ 

A the same more rapidly uttered. 

E Fr. /in'et^/ 

£ Engl, din* led/ 

I Fr. iof^fini/ 

1 Engl. ^ of * in.' 

Fr. au in * chaud,' 

6 Engl. in * not.' 

U Germ, u in * gut.' (Plautus compares the repetition 
of the pron. tu to the hooting of an owl. 
The y-sound which we insert before u in 
* tune,' &c. was unknown in Latin.) 

\J Engl, u in ^fuU,' oo in ' good/ (What we often 

^ The sound of a Latin vowel was often affected by a neighbouring 
consonant. Thus jdjunus, the older form, became jejunus, the a 
having assumed the sound of e (open e) under the influence of the 
repeated j (cf Yulg. Lat. Jenvumus for Januari'my Ital. Gennaio, 
with open e) ; o took the close sound (a sound approaching to t*) 
before m and other consonant-groups, such as nd (cf. the spellings 
tumus for tomus, frundes iorfrondes) ; e took the close sound (a sound 
approaching to i) before rg (cf. the spelling VirgUius for VergHivLs), 
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call * short u,^ e. g. the vowel-sound in * but/ 
is not a «-sound at all, but is properly 
called * the obscure vowel/) 

Care should be taken to give long vowels their correct 
sounds both as regards quantity and quality, in what- 
ever position they stand in the word. Thus the i of 
nohls must be pronounced with the same length and 
with the same close sound as the i of *e; the e of lex 
must be the same as the e of legis ; illex^ ^ lawless/ must 
be pronounced differently from illeXy ' alluring ' ; nd?i 
must have the o-sound of nonue ; bellfis and stella should 
differ as Ital. * hello/ which has open e, and 'stella/ 
which has close e, and this close e should be pronounced 
long ; similarly mollM and corolla (from coi'ona), and so 
on. The long sound was always given to a vowel before 
nSy nf. Thus the preposition m^ pronounced like our 
^in/ became in- (more like our 'e'en^) in compounds 
like infido^ insilio ; cofi- (Engl. ^ con ') became con- (more 
like Engl. * cone ') in consul, &c. ; and the n eventually 
disappeared in pronunciation, as it disappeared in O. Engl, 
f if ^ five ' (Germ, f iinf), gos * goose ^ (Germ. Gans). 

It wHl be found that the rhythm of Latin poetry wHl 
be much improved by giving the Latin vowels their 
proper sounds, instead of the English sounds, as we may 
see, if we reflect how a French or Italian line would 
suffer if we were to pronounce the vowels in it like 
English vowels. But the full appreciation of Latin 
poetical rhythm can only be attained, when we learn to 
assign the proper difference of duration to the long and 
short vowels, by dwelling, for example, on the first, 
syllable of mdfer double the time that the voice rested 
on the first syllable oi pater. 

§ 2. Diphthongs. The rule for the pronunciation of 
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Latin Diphthongs is also an easy one : — Give both vowels 
of the diphthong their own vowelsounds, and combine the 
two soufids in one syllable. Thus the diphthong o£ neu, 
the shortened form of ne-ve^ combines in one syllable the 
tf-sound and the w-sound : ain (a monosyllable) o£ ain 
vero ? has the fl-sound and the i-sound of disyllabic ais in 
close combination. 

The diphthong ae had originally the ordinary «-sound 
followed by the ^-sound, just as ae is pronounced in 
Welsh (e. g. maen ' a stone '), although by the end of the 
Republic tod the beginning of the Empire the first part 
must have begun to degenerate into the sound of our ^ short 
a ^ in ' man/ ' bat,' a sound which, as we saw, approaches 
the open (?-sound of * men/ * bet ; ' for at a later period ^ 
we find ae pronounced as a simple vowel exactly like 
a lengthened open e ; the first syllable of aequus^ just, and 
equtis^ a horse, differing merely in duration of utterance, 
and in no other respect. Oe, which is found in a few 
legal and poetic words like foedus, amoenus^ as well as 
the Greek loan-word poena (ch. x. § 1 1), must have had its 
first element similarly affected, the o having the sound of 
German modified o (written 6>), for we find oe sometimes 
used to express the long Greek v, which had a sound 
like German modified u. The a of au was influenced too 
by the accompanying n in the direction of the sound of 
our a in * water/ * wall/ with the result that au ultimately 
reached the sound of long o (open o). Thus the first 
element in these diphthongs was affected by the second 
in the same way as we have seen the Latin vowels to be 
affected by a neighbouring consonant (p. io».). 

^ The pronunciation of ae as e (open e) and of aw as o (open o) was 
a feature of country dialects (cf. ptosirwrn, did) much earlier. 
Cicero himself in his letters often uses the more homely forms with 
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Scheme of Latin Diphthongs. 

AE Pronounce with the vowel of *man' rapidly 
followed by the ^-vowel. 

AU Pronounce with the vowel of * water' rapidly 
followed by the w-vowel. 

EU as in Ital. ^ neutro \e followed by v). 

OE Pronounce with Germ, o rapidly followed by the 
^-vowel. 

XJI as in Itfil ' colui ' {n followed by i). 

§ 8. Consonants. The Latin Consonants do not offer 
much diflSculty. We may give ^, p^ d^ t, g, <?, the 
English pronunciation, being careful however always to 
give the two last the * hard ' sound which we are in the 
habit of giving to Greek y and k, and never the ^soft' 
(palatalized) sound, which the letters have in English 
words before vowels like e, L We must pronounce the c 
of civitas^ as of cavilas, and the g of agilo, as of ago, like 
the c of our ^ cavity ' and the g of our ' ago,' not like the c 
of our ^ city ' and the g of our ' agitate/ ^ age.' 

F had the sound of our w, j the sound of our y ; and 
if we give these letters their proper sound, we shall not 
have much difficulty in seeing the etymological relation 
of ne-re and neu (with the final e dropt, § 12,), ca-'vi-tum 
and cautum, ja7fi and etiamy &c., nor in understanding how 

0, e. g. Iweola for laureda, and his rival Clodius was the first of the 
gens to change the name Claudius to its plebeian form dodiu^, with 
the view of conciliating the mob. There is a story of Vespasian 
being reproved by a certain Floras for using the pronunciation 
plostrum and turning the tables on his critic by addressing him as 
'Flaurus.* Cicero's contemporary, Varro, found this * rustic* ae 
a convenient expression of the open 6-sound of Gk. rj in (TKrjvfi^ &e., 
which he wrote scaena; but an attempt to change the name CaecUiu^ 
to the rustic form CecUius (like Claudius to Clodius) was successfully 
laughed down by Lucilius in the century before (Lucil. ix, lo M.) : 
'Gecilius pretor* ne rusticu* fiat.' 
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the caw of a crow could be mistaken for a cry of ave^ dvS 
(Phaedrus). Between vowels ^y was doubled in pronun- 
ciation ; ejus^tor example, was pronounced ^e^-yus,' (with 
open e) and was often written' EIIVS (p. 7 n.), J?, called 
the * littera canina^' because its sound resembled the growl 
of a dog (cf. kirrio^ to growl), must be given the trilled 
sound of French and Italian r. 

Final m should not be sounded, but the preceding 
vowel should be pronounced as a nasal vowel, so that, 
e. g., 'Om will sound like Fr. ' on/ In poetry when the 
next word begins with a vowel the a of, e. g. illam 
igitur is elided like the a of ilia igitur^ the only difference 
being that the a of illam is nasal. Before g the letter n 
(as in angulus) had the same sound as our n in ^ angle.' 8 
must always have the ^ hard ^ sound that it has in our 
noun 'use,* never the ' soft' sound of our verb 'to use' ; 
so pronounce tistis like our noun, not like our verb. 
Scheme of Latin Consonants. 

B as Engl. 

C as Engl. k. 

D as Engl. 

F as Engl. 

G as Engl. ^ in -^ ago,' not as ^ in ' age.' 

H as Engl. 

J as Engl. y. 

K as Engl. 

L as Engl. 

M as Engl., but when final Lat. -m should be dropped 
and a nasal pronunciation given to the pre- 
ceding vowel, e. g. Lat. ^om like Fr. on. 

^ V was often dropped between vowels, espf e^'ally similar vowels ; 
e. g. Idvabrum (,the old form) became ISbrum, a bath, si vis became sto, 
* if you please.* Cf. our * Hawarden * pronounced with loss of u). 
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N as Engl. 
P as Engl. 
Q as Engl. 
R as Scotch or Continental r, stronger than r in 

^ opera.' 
S as Engl. % of the noun * use/ never as a of the verb 

'use.' 
T as Engl. 
V as Engl. w. 
X as Engl. 

§ 4. Greek Iietters. To these we may add the Greek 
letters, y, z^ th, jjk, chy which, as we have seen, occur 
only in Greek loan-words (ch. i. § 6). Y (Greek Upsilon) 
had the same modified i^-sound as the i of optimnB ; z had 
the soft «-sound of our verb *to use' ; th^ phy ek, were 
pronounced as in our ^ ant-heap/ * up-hill/ ' ink-horn.' 

§ 5. The Pronunciation of V. The use of the sign v, which 
suggests to us a sound like that of Engl, v for Lat. ws, &c, is of 
quite a late date. V and u were not distinguished in Latin 
inscriptions or early MSS., the discrimination in MSS. of the capital 
form V for consonantal «, and of the Uncial form U for vocalic u 
being of a late date. Even now we generally print the texts of the 
older Latin writers, Plautus, Terence, &o., with u (and i), not with 
V (and j), partly to give theii* language an archaic appearance, but 
mainly because a large number of words which in the Classical 
period, or the Empire, had the w- (and y-) sound, had in earlier 
times the sound of the vowel ; l&ruay a spectre, mask, for example, 
is a trisyllable in Plautus, never a disyllable ; cf. Plautine mUxMs, 
a kite, reZicwos (gratHs^, for class. mHvuSy reliquus {graMs), The sound 
of our V (labiodental) is indeed the sound to which Latin v 
(bilabial) idtimately developed (e. g. Ital. * vostro,* from Lat. vaster, 
has our v-sound, as Ital. * giurare,' from Lat. jurare^ our >sound) 
and the change probably began with initial v ; but whether Cicero's 
preference of con- to com- in compounds like convocat, convdlescitf can 
be taken as evidence that vocatf vcUeacity had already in his time 
a labiodental sound is very doubtfuL Intervocalic v certainly 
retained its bilabial sound till much later, as we see from mispro- 
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nunciations of the Empire like paimentum for pavimevUum} B, 
which from a bilabial mute (our h) had between vowels become 
a bilabial spirant (our w),is regularly used for intervocalic v in the 
third century a.d., and it was probably not till the fifth century that 
Latin v came to be sounded like our v. After r, the bilabial spirant 
V came in Imperial Latin to be sounded like the bilabial mute 
h, whence spellings like corbiis (Fr. corbeau) for corvtis, and the 
classical ferhuiy Perf. of ferveo. 

§ 6. The Pronunciation of H, TH, PH, CH. Greek 0, 0, x had 
been in loan-words expressed by t, p, c in the Latin of the Republic. 
Plautus puns on ChryscUiis (CrusoUus) and cruciscUus, from crux and 
scdio (Bacch. 36a), on C?iatlmis {Carinus) and cdreo (P8et4d. 736), on 
TkcUem Ace. {TcUem) and tdlentum {Capt. 274). We find also h for <t» 
in old spellings like Ennius' Bruges for ^pvyes, and in haUaena for 
<l>dWaivaf a whale, and the Vulgar Greek pronunciation of x as k-kh 
has left traces of itself in the conversational Latin of Plautus 
(Acc(?i)eruns for 'h.xipoiv\ and in the form admitted into classical 
usage, hra£c{h)ium for fipaxionv- But at the time of Cicero, when the 
Greek study of Phonetics was introduced into Bome by Tyrannio, 
the teacher of Cicero's friend Atticus, it was felt necessary to 
express the Greek Aspirates more accurately by tfe, ph, ch ; and this 
pronunciation was carefully followed in polite circles. The struggle 
to attain the new shibboleth of fashion led to ludicrous misappli- 
cations of the 7»-sound by the uneducated classes, which have 
been satirized by Catullus in his famous epigram on Arrius (84) : — 
'Chommoda* dicebat, siquando commoda vellet 
dicere, et ^hinsidias' Arrius insidias. 

Nigidius, a Grammarian of Cicero's time, emphasized the 
importance of correctness in the use of the letter h : rusticus .fit 
sermo si adspires perperam ; and the dropping of h seems to have 
been even in the time of St. Augustine an unpardonable breach of 
manners {Confess, i. 18: si contra disciplinam grammaticam sine 
adspiratione primae syllabae ' ominem ' dixerit, displiceat magis 
hominibus, quam si contra tua praecepta hominem oderit, quum 
sit * homo *). Cicero {Orator 48. 160) tells us that he was forced in 
spite of his convictions to yield so far to popular usage as to 
pronounce pukhery CetheguSy triumphusy KarthoLgOj though he still 
adhei'ed to Orciviusy Mato, Oto, Caepio, sepukrumj corona, lacrima. 
Quintilian (i. 5. 20) says : diu deinde servatum ne consonantibus 

^ There was at all times a tendency to drop v before the accent. 
The conversational form of avuncidus in Plautus' time was aunciUus, 
(cf. French * oncle *), a trisyllable. 
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[veteres] adspirarent, ut in ^Graccis' et in 'triumpis.' Enipit 
brevi tempore nimius usus, ut *ohoronae,* *chenturiones,* 
^praechones' adhuc quibusdam in inscriptionibus maneant, qua de 
re OatuUi nobile epigramma est. By the fifth century a. d. Greek ^ 
had become a spirant, differing from Lat. /only in being bilabial, 
while / was labiodental ^ ; and from this time onward / is the 
normal equivalent of ^ in Greek loan-words, e. g. strofa (Gk. crpotpii) ; 
of. Ital. filosofia, &c. The difference between the two sounds in 
Cicero's time is seen from Quintilian's story of Cicero ridiculing 
a Greek witness who could not pronounce the first letter of the 
name Fundanius (Quint, i. 4. 14). 

Between vowels the omission of h was sanctioned by current 
usage in a number of words, such as rOmo (for ♦»^-A^mo), debeo 
{dehibeo), praebeo {praehibeo)y praeda (for ^prote'hMa, from prehendo). 
By the first century a.d. prendo and nil had established themselves 
in current usage, also deprendo, though reprehensus was heard as 
well as rqwensMs. 

§ 7. The Fronunciation of TI, CI, Ac. The same wave of Syn- 
cope that passed over later Latin, reducing vehUiis to vedus (cf. Ital. 
vecchio), &c. (§ 13), made 'Tityus' out of TitiuSj *hodye' out of 
hodUy *■ uncya* out of wncia, &c. Through this combination of y with 
a preceding consonant in unaccented syllables, a new series of 
sounds, unknown in Latin, has arisen in Romance. Latin simia, 
a monkey, has become Fr. singe (through *simya'), Lat. dpium, 
parsley, Fr. ache (through * apyum '), Lat. raWes Fr. rage (through 
'rabyes*), Lat. cambiare, Fr. changer (through *cambyare*). Dy 
became identified with gi, ge, and Latin j (our y), and has assumed 
in Italian the sound of our j, e. g. Ital. giorno from Lat. diumus ; 
while ty has developed in Italian into the sound of is, a sound reduced 
in French to an s-sound, in Spanish to a sound like our th in ^ thin ' 
(written in Spanish z\ e. g. Ital. piazza, Fr. place, Span, plaza, all 
from Lat. plaUa through * platya.' The grammarians of the later 
Empire have fortunately leffc us a good many remarks on this 
change of sound, so that we can trace pretty clearly the course of its 
development in Latin. The palatalization of t seems from their 
account to have begun in the fourth cent. a. d., and to have been 
fairly established by the fifth. About the same time cy became 
assibilated ; and so confusions of >ci- and -U- before a vowel are 
common in late inscriptions and in MSS. (§ 10). 

The palatalization of c before e, «, e. g. decern, was much later than 

* Latin / was originally bilabial, but became labiodental in the 
last centuries of the Republic. Its bilabial character is seen from 
old spellings like imfrordey covnfiuont ^class. comfluunt). 

C 
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the palatalization of cy, e. g. d^cieSt certainly not before the sixth or 
seyenth centuries a. d. For no grammarian hints at a difference of 
sound in c before a broad and before a narrow vowel, although the 
assibilation of ^t, ct, before a vowel is mentioned again and again. 
Greek transcriptions of Latin words with c invariably reproduce it by 
K, in cases like KHN:gON for censumy KPH2KHN:S for Crescens ; Latin 
loan-words in Welsh (first to fifth centuries) show that Latin c was 
hard in all positions, e. g. Welsh cwyr (Lat. cera), ciwdawd (Lat. ctvft- 
tcUem), and similarly German Keller (Lat. ceUarium), Kiste (Lat. cista\ 
&c. ; it is not till the seventh century that spellings like paze for pace 
assert themselves on inscriptions. O before e, t may have assumed 
the sound y at a somewhat earlier period. But the dropping of 
g between two vowels in late spellings like vinti for viginti (the pre- 
cursor of Ital. venti), irienta for iriginta, cannot be dissociated from 
spellings likefrudlitas for frugdlitas, where it is dropt before a broad 
vowel, and points merely to intervocalic g having become, when 
pretonic, a spirant, like g of German Tage, just as intervocalic 
b became a t(7-sound in the third cent. a. d. (§ 5). 

§ 8. The Pronunciation of Ij, B. The Latin writers on Grammar 
tell us that I had a 'pinguis' or 'plenus sonus' in two cases, (i) 
when it ended a word or when it was followed by another consonant, 
e. g. sdy silvay cUbus, (a) in combinations like Jl, c2, e. g. JldvuSy darus ; 
and an ' exilis ' or * tenuis sonus,' (i) at the beginning of a word, 
e. g. Udus, lana, lupus, and especially (2) double I, ^ g. iUe, MeteUuSy 
AUia, The development of Lat. I in the Romance languages points to 
post-consonantal I having been pronounced with what phoneticians 
call an * off-glide,' e.g. (flatus (Ital. chiaro from clyaro), and pre- 
consonantal I with an * onglide,' e. g. a^Uer (Fr. autre from aultre). 
L-Eur. ^ in Latin became before Z, e. g. roto, but remained before U 
and before I followed by the vowels e or t, e. g. veUe, velim, which points 
to U, le, U, having had more the palatal ^soilnd. So in Spanish the 
sound known as '1 mouill^e' is given to Latin II, e.g. caballo, 
^ a horse,' the sound given by Italian to Lat. li before a vowel Qy), 
e. g. miglia (cf. our * million*), bigliardo (our * billiards *). 

The repetition of Hn a word was avoided by the substitution of 
r for one I, The I.-Eur. sufi&x -tlo- (ch. xi. § 9), Lat. -do-, became 
'cro- after a stem with Z, e. g. fulcrum from fuldo, sepulcrum from sepdio, 
lavdcrum from lavo, simuMcrum from simuh ; and the Latin Grammar- 
ians prescribed the use of the suffix -ris when the stem contained an 
I, of -lis when it contained an r, e. g. auguroUis, molaris. The reluctance 
of the Romans to begin two successive syllables with a consonant 
followed by r is seen in forms like praestigiae for praestrigiaey legerde- 
main, incrSbui for increbrui. 

Metathesis of r (and t) was as common in bad Latin as in bad 
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English, and mispronunciations of the kind are often censured by 
the Latin Grammarians. We have in Plautus, e. g. Phyrgio {AvL 
508) for Phrygio, corcotarii (Aul. 521) for crocotarii, Columus is the 
Adjective from coriUus, a hazel. 

At the end of the third century b. c. the (dialectal ?) substitution 
of I for d found its way into the literary language in a few words, 
where it seemed to be sanctioned by etymology. IXngiia (cf. Engl. 
' tongue ') became Ungua (by analogy of lingoj I lick), dacruma (cf. Gk. 
Zajcpv) became lacruma (by analogy of lacerT)^ dautia, the enter- 
tainment of ambassadors, became lautia (by analogy of lautas), *odeo 
(cf. Gk. of(w) became oleo. 

Another temporary pronunciation, which did not however leave 

* a permanent mark on the language, was the substitution of an r- 

sound for d before/ and v about the same period. This is seen in old 

spellings like arvena for ctdvSnay ar/ari for adfarif and is preserved 

in the legal formida scribendo arfuerunt (written SCR. ARF.). 

§ 9. Syllable-Division. A caution too must be given 
about the pronunciation of Latin Syllables, which 
should follow the Italian more than the English fashion. 
Each syllable should be pronounced distinctly, with its 
due share of utterance ; it should never end in a conso- 
nant, if the consonant can possibly be pronounced at the 
beginning of the next syllable. And double consonants 
must be pronounced double, as in Italian, with one at the 
end of the first syllable and the other at the beginning of 
the second. So pronounce pro-fu-ffne, not ' prof gus,' be- ne, 
not ^ ben-e/ ma-gnm^ rather than ^ mag-nus/ hucca and 
peniia like our ' book-case,^ ^ pen-knife,^ and so on ^. 

Double B and double I passed in certain circumstances 
into the lengthened sound, hardly distinguishable in 
the case of these consonants from the repeated sound, 
and were reduced to single % and single l\ «*, after 
a diphthong or long vowel, 11^ after a diphthong. Thus 
causm, glossUy ^ a difficult word,^ or ^ the explanation of 

* A mispronunciation like *jusit ' for jussit, * ile ' for iUe was, we 
are told, one to which the Greeks were especially liable. 

C % 
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a difficult word ' (Gk. yXwo-o-a), formossuSy paullum^ the 
spellings of Cicero's time, became at the beginning of 
the Imperial Age causa^ glosa^ formosus^ paulum. So 
with U between long i and another t, e. g. miliay Plur. of 
mllle^ vilicuSy sl farm-bailiff, from villa, and with nn in 
cottubimn, coneclOj conitor for cdnnubium, &c. 

A double consonant at the end of a word is not found 
in Latin. Thus we have miles for ^miless from the stem 
mint' with the Nom. Sg. suffix -* (ch. iii. ^ 8) ; es, thou 
art, for ^ess from the root es-, to be, with the a Sg. suffix 
-* (ch. vi. § 19); hoc for *hocc (cf. hoc-ci-ne) from the 
Neut. Pron. *l»M with the particle c{e) (ch. v. § 3). 
Before a word beginning with a consonant these would at 
all times have their double «, c reduced to single «, c^ 
and this pronunciation gradually came into fashion before 
a vowel also. But in the time of Plautus we find the last 
syllable of such words always a long syllable, and even in 
the classical time hoc (and after its example hie, ch. v. § 3) 
is found as a syllable long by position, pronounced, 
though not spelt, Aocc before an initial vowel, with short 
and double c. 

* Doublet '-forms like these, es before an initial con- 
sonant, ^es8 before an initial vowel (cf . our ^ a ' before 
a consonant, ^ an ' before a vowel) are common in Latin. 
On ac (for ^atc) and afque^ nee and neque^proin and proinde, 
see § 1 2. Final r/, which was at an early period dropt in 
pronunciation after a long vowel, passed through this 
' doublet * stage, the ^-less forms having been originally 
confined to cases when an initial consonant followed. In 
the time of Plautus the only relics of -d after a long vowel 
are the monosyllables medy ted, 9ed, hand. They have the d- 
less form before a consonant, e. g. m£ tamen, hau scio, and 
the first three often before a vowel too, e. g. me enim as 
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well as med enim. By the classical time the ^-less 
forms, me, te, se^ have driven the ^-forms o£E the field, 
but the form haud continued to assert itself. 

§ 10. Orthography. Latin spelling was phonetic, 
representing the actual sounds uttered in pronouncing 
the word, the cases where a spelling was due to Gram- 
marians^ theories being few and exceptional. Such a 
' grammarians' spelling ' was the bs of urbs, which was 
pronounced (and often spelt) ps, it being impossible to 
pronoimce b along with the Latin s, which had the hard 
(unvoiced) sound of our noun ' use ^ (§ 3). The spelling 
with b is due to the analogy of the Gen., Dat., &c., urbis, 
urbi, A variety of spelling may generally be taken 
to represent a variety of pronunciation. For example 
spellings like hospicium for hospitium (from kospe^^-itis), 
concio for contio (from co(n)uentio), nuncius for nuntiua 
(from noventius) are spellings not earlier than the fifth 
cent. A.D., when ti and d had both, before a vowel, come 
to be sounded with an *-sound (§ 7) ; spellings like hereo 
for haereo are later than the fourth cent, a.d., by which 
time ae and e (open e) had become indistinguishable in 
pronmiciation (§ %) ; spellings like autor for auctor are also 
late and point to the pronunciation of ct a,sU (cf . Ital. otto 
from Lat. oclo). On the other hand optumus, mawumus, &c. 
are early spellings, before the time of Augustus (see § i) ; 
so are the double-consonant forms, caussa,/ormoa9uSj &c. 
(see § 9); equos, Sec, loquontur, &c., are the oldest spellings, 
then ecusy locuntuty then in Trajan's time eq%i(,By loquuntur 
(see p. 3 1). The uncertainty about the pronunciation of 
h (§ 6) is reflected in spellings like arena for harena, olus 
for holiM^ vegetable, ariolus for harioluSy a soothsayer, 
humeo and humidus for umeo and umidus. Often a wrong 
spelling is due to a perverted etymology, thus dellro 
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was written delero, as if connected with Gk. Xrjp& ; 
letum was written lethum (cf . Engl, lethal) and referred 
to Gk. A?7^r;; d^pMlcrumirom, sepelio (§ 8) was fantastically 
derived from se, without, and pulcery misspelt j!?wfc>{^r, and 
was written sepulc/irum {on pulcher^ ^ylva^ &c. ior pulcery 
silva see ch. i. § 6 ; cf . Engl. * sepulchre,' ' sylvan ') ; cena 
appears at a very early time as coena, through confusion 
with Gk. Koiroy ; comminus (cum and manus) was wrongly 
written cominus on the analogy of emimis and so on. 

§ 11. Accentuation. The rules of the Latin Accent 
are so simple that it was never found necessary to 
indicate by accent-marks the syllable on which the 
accent was to fall, as was done in Greek. In Latin 
the quantity of the penultimate syllable regulates ac- 
centuation, as the quantity of the final in Greek. 
When the penultimate syllable is long, the accent rests 
upon it; when short, on the antepenultimate, e.g. 
decores^ dSc&re^. This is also the natural English 
practice. There are however a few points of difficulty. 
Monosyllables with a long vowel, like /o*, mos^ res^ 
had a * Circumflex ^ Accent, the voice rising first and 
then falling slightly, and so had long final syllables 
of words whose last vowel has been dropt by Apocope 
or Syncope, e. g. illicy * there,^ from ^iUice^ nostras, ^ of 
our country,' from nostrdtis (Plant.), audit for avdlvit^ 
adduc for adduce, while monosyllables or apocopated 
finals with a naturally short vowel had the ordinary 
* Acute ' Accent, e. g. nix (nivis Gen.), pars, ilUnc from 
^illim-ce. Again the Voc. and Gen. Sg. in -i of Nouns 
in -itis, 4um, were from the beginning of the Empire, or 
earlier, pronounced with the accent on the paenultima, 
even when the paenultima was short, e. g. Valeri, 
VergUiy tuguri. This accentuation, introduced by Latin 
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writers on Grammar under the mistaken idea that these 
forms were contractions of an earlier Falerii, VergUii^ 
tugurii^ &c. (ch. iii. § 6), was observed in the speech of 
the educated classes (cf. § i^ on nostrds). Further some 
of the usages of what is called ' Sentence- Accentuation ' 
must he noticed, for the accent which a word would bear, 
if uttered separately, may be different from the accent 
assigned to it, when standing with other words in 
a sentence. The Greek Preposition ^rpoy, for example, 
had, if mentioned by itself, an acute accent. But in the 
sentence its accent was obscured by the Noun which it 
governed, e. g. irpos ttoXiv, and this by the Greek system 
was expressed by replacing its acute with a grave accent. 
Similarly in Latin a Preposition, say supra, or a Relative, 
say qudliSy were in sentences like stipra moenia stat, talis 
est quails Cicero fuit^ united with the following word 
into a word-group which took the ordinary accent of 
a single word, supra-moSniay qualis-Cicero. The Adverb 
supra and the Interrogative qtmlis were not subordinated, 
but retained their independent accent, supra habitat^ 
qndlis fuit Cicero ? Other words which became subor- 
dinate or enclitic in the ordinary utterance of the 
sentence were : — (i) the various parts of the Substantive 
Verb, e.g. amatus-est (often written by the Romans 
amdtust\ {p) the Personal and Possessive Pronouns, 
unless specially emphasized, e. g. in-me, dd-me (cf . Gk. 
Tipos fxe, 'np6s (r€, or our * for him,^ ^ with him,' with the 
* atress of the voice on ^ for,' ' with/ unless the Pronoun 
is emphasized, as in ^for me, but not for thee'), meus- 
ddminuSy mea-ddmina (Ital. Madonna), (3) the Demon- 
strative Pronouns, when unemphatic, e.g. ille^dominus 
(pronounced with Syncope of -^, ilP-dominus). From 
this unemphatic use of the Demonstrative Pronoun has 
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sprung the Romance Definite Article, e.g. Ital. 'il 
padre/ Span. * el padre,' (4) Conjunctions like et^ sed^ 
(5) Auxiliary Verbs, such as volo in volo-sctre, cave in 
cave-fdcias. Such Auxiliaries have in the languages 
derived from Latin been reduced to mere Tense-signs, 
e. g. Pr. * j'aimerai ' from Lat. amare-Aa[be)o^ ' j'ai fait ' 
from Lat. ha{be)0'factum. The subordination of many 
of these words was indicated by the Roman way of 
writing ; the Preposition was often written along with 
its Noun in one word, just as it was along with its Verb 
in a Compound Verb, incurrum^ like incurro (cf . imprtmis, 
Sbviam, ddmodum, denuo, for de novo, § 15), while Auxi- 
liaries like Inbet, volo, were in certain cases similarly 
treated, e. g., qudlibel, qudmvis, quantumvis. And spell- 
ings like quomodo, quare, postridie (for posteri die), decern- 
viri show that these Nouns, modus, res, dies, vir, were 
subordinated in Latin speech, just as in English ^ thing,' 
^ kind/ ' part,^ &c., are used without stress in phrases 
like ' something (nothing) of that kind,' * some parts of 
England.' The Enclitics -que, -ve are examples of L- 
Eur. Enclitics (cf. Gk. re, *f € in i)-€ from *i}-f c). 

We saw above (§ 9) that the Latin pronunciation, like 
modem Italian, gave each syllable its due share of utter- 
ance, while the English slurs the unaccented syllables, 
and so has, for example, reduced ^ fantasy ' to ' fancy ' 
and has given ^minute' (Lat. minHtum) the sound of 
* mMt \ But this difference between Latin and English 
is not more than one of degree. Por the Latin Accent 
was like ours a stress-accent; at all events it was an 
accent mainly of stress, though this stress was probably 
accompanied by a slightly higher tone than the tone of 
the unstressed syllables. And like all languages with 
stress-accent Latin had, though not to the same extent as 
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EDglish, the tendency to weaken the unstressed syllable, 
a tendency still seen in its modem representative, the 
Italian language (cf . Ital. ^ gridare ^ from Lat. qmrltare 
^ to shout/ * shout for protection/ ^ balsimo ' from Lat. 
bahamumy ^albero' from arh^rem) . The Latin stress-accent 
left traces of itself at all periods of the language in the 
Syncope, the Weakening, and the Shortening of unac- 
cented vowels, three processes which have so materially 
altered the appearance of the language that they must 
be treated in detail in separate paragraphs. 

§ 12. Syncope of Unaccented Vowels. For a century 
or two before the literary period the law of accentuation 
which was mentioned in the last paragraph, the ^ Paenul- 
tima Law,' as it is called, did not prevail. Every word 
was at that time accented on the first syllable. Long 
words had, of course, as they had at all periods of the 
language, a secondary accent as well as the main accent ^, 
but in them, as well as in shorter words, the main 
accent rested on the first syllable. The change to the 
Paenultima Law of Accentuation began in these long 
words with the substitution of the main accent for the 
secondary, the secondary for the main ; e. g. tempesiatibMs 
became tempestdtihuSy elementum became elementum (like 
our ' elemental '). The change to the Paenultima Law 
was not wholly completed at the beginning of the literary 
period, for the accent was still on the first syllable of 
words like fdcilius^ bdlineum (later balneum)^ that is to 
say words of the scansion w v> v-/ ^, in the time of Plautus. 
Instances of Syncope under the Early Accent Law are : 
(i) of Prepositions in Compounds, e.g. anculus^ an 

* Cf. any English long word, say ^ chkracteristical/ which has 
the main accent (') on the antepenultimate, the secondary Q) on the 
first syllable. 
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old word for ' servant ' (whence ancilla), for *anibi-quoliis 
(Gk. a/bw^t-TToXoy). By Syncope of this kind the old 
Preposition amU was reduced to am^ in Compounds ; 
similarly the old Preposition endd,indif, or indu was reduced 
to ind-y ifi'y and became confused with the Preposition in ; 
e.g. induperator came to be pronounced as imperator^ 
indugredi as ingredi ; (ij) of the second syllable of the 
first member of a Compound, e. g. hospes for ^hosti^joet-s, 
from ^M^2> in its old sense of * a stranger ' ; jmnceps for 
*pfimi'Ceps iforceps^ihe smithes tongs, for y(?rm-c6'/?* from 
formuSy hot, connected with Greek Ocpfws (ch. x. § i8) j 
guindecim from qulnqne and rf^c^w ; undecimy from «««* 
and rf^(?<?«i ; vindemia, vintage, for ^vlnl-demia, from ^/^wo; 
(3) of the first syllable of the Reduplicated Perfect 
of a Compound Verb, e.g. rettuli for re-tetuli (ch. vi. 
§ 10), repperi for re-peperi^ recddi for re-cecidi, where the 
double consonant preserves a trace of the Syncope. 

When a short vowel following r was syncopated, the 
pronunciation of r without a vowel (as in the final syllable 
of Fr. ^ sacre,' &c.) led to the form er. Thus ^sacrd-dos^ 
^sacn-dos became sacerdos ; ^sacrd-lom became ^sacerlom, 
Sdcelhim. Similarly -flf- appears in the syllable after the 
accent as ul (older M) infacuttas^ &c. A syllable like f^, 
t?^ became after Syncope u in autumo for ^avt-tumo (cf . Gk. 
olo) for df-tw), auceps for ^avt-ceps. But forms like Idhrum 
for the older lavdhruniy dinus for dlvinus^ atidissem for 
audivissem^ and the like, are not due to Syncope, but to 
the habit of dropping v in pronunciation between two 
vowels, especially similar vowels (§3 «.). Nor should 
we refer to Syncope such a change as dixti for dixisti, 
misse for mismey debilitare for debilitatare, idolatria for 
tdololatriuy where, owing to the unpleasant effect of two 
neighbouring syllables having the same sound, one has 
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been suppressed. Saeclum is not a syncopated form of 
saeculum^ for saeclum is the older, while in saeculum a vowel 
has been inserted between the c and the / to aid pronuncia- 
tion, like the parasitic I of mina, a Greek loan-word, fxva, 
with which we may compare Fr. ^ canif / a German loan- 
word, * Knif/ or the parasitic u of Tecumessa (T4KfjLrj(r(ra), tor 
which Tecmessa was first used in Cicero^s time ^. On this 
ending -cuius, -culumy and -clus, -clum, see ch. xi. § 9. 

Later instances of Syncope, after the time when the 
Paenultima Law had come in, are calfacio^ for cale-facio^ 
originally caU-facio (§ 16), larnna, a bar of metal, from 
lammina (Plant.), ohjiirgOy to scold, from oljurigo (Plant.). 
Soldus (Hor. Sat. ii. 5. 65 metuentis reddere soldum), 
for sdltduSy is the form that represented the ordinary 
pronunciation of every-day life, and caldus, we are told, 
was the form approved by the Emperor Augustus; 
though it was only in a few words that Syncope arter a 
short syllable under the Paenultima Law was admitted 
into the literary language, e.g. valde, of which the full 
form vdlide is still found in Plautus. 

Syncope of the final syllable was a great feature of 
the Oscan and other Italic languages, but not of Latin. 
The Oscan word for ^Campanian,^ for example, was 
Campans,, while the Latin was Campdnus; and Plautus 
mimics this Oscan pronunciation in his cruel sneer at 
the conquered Campanians {Trin. 545): 

Camp^ns genus 
Mult6 Surorum iam dntidit pati^ntia, • 

' friend Campans is now far ahead of the Syrian race, in 
endurance.' Final -rU is syncopated in Adjs. like acer^ 
Masc. of the stem dcri-, but this Syncope, like that of -ros 
in affer (Gk. aypds), &c. (ch. iii. § 6), is pre-Latin, earlier 

^ Other examples of the Parasitic Vowel in the early forms of 
Greek loan«words are the Plautine tS<Mna, drachiima, AkumSna. 
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) tHan the separate existence of the Latin dialect of the 
1 Italic language. The -tls of words like nostrdtis^ ^ our 
countryman/ of which the full forms only are known to 
) Plautus, is usually said to have been reduced to -{fjs in 
^ nostras, &c. by Syncope ; but the new Nominative may 
rather be due to the analogy of a declension like amans 
Nom., amantis Gen., where -* in the Nom. case corresponds 
to -tis in the Gen. case. A Gen. PL like deum is sometimes 
called a ^contracted^ form of deorum^ but most mistakenly; 
for 'Um (Gk. -(nv) is the earlier suffix of the Gen. PI. of the 
Second Declension, while 'drum, formed on the analogy 
of 'drum of the First Declension, was an innovation 
introduced about the beginning of the literary period 
(see ch. iii. § 6). But a final -e (-*) was dropped in pro- 
nunciation, especially in words closely joined with the 
word that followed them, e.g. nee for neque, ae (i. e. *aic) for 
atque^ neu for neve, seu for sive, quin for qulne (ch. ix. § 15), 
tot for *tot^ (cf. tUl-demy Three Imperatives, which 
were much used in word-groups, lost their final -^ in the 
second century B.C., die, due, andyac. In Plautus the 
full forms are still used, when there is anything of a 
pause after the word ; cf . Mil. 256 dice, monstra, praecipe, 
and especially Rttd. 1 24 : 

tu, siquid opus est, dice. Die quod te rogo. 
(Onfer see ch. vi. § 14.) 

§ 13. Details of Iiatin Syncope. The conditions under which 
Vowel-syncope was carried out differed at diflferent periods. A 
vowel between n and m was not syncopated, because the consonant- 
group nm was difficult to pronounce, e. g. anima not anma, though 
in the Romance development of the Latin language we find that 
Syncope has been pushed a stage further, e. g. Old Fr. anme, alme, 
arme, Fr. &me, Span, alma, Ital. alma (in poetry). (So frigidus 
appears in all the Eomance languages in a syncopated shape, 
e. g. Ital. freddo, Fr. froid, &c.). Analogy also may often prevent 
Syncope, or, after words have been syncopated, may restore them 
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to their original form. Thus porgo, for example, was restored to 
porrigo by the analogy of the Perfect porreoci ; and the analogy of other 
Adjectives in -idusj where this termination was preceded by some 
uncomblnable consonant, e. g. frigidttSy may account for the exist- 
ence of unsyncopated Adjectives like coUidus ; for the consonants 
in calidtis, I and rf, are of a kind that would easily combine. 
There are then two cases in which Latin vowels resisted Syncope ; 
(i) when they stood between consonants which did not easily 
combine, (2) when in whole classes of words Syncope was 
prevented or effaced by the analogy of unsyncopated forms. With 
these exceptions it seems to have been the rule in Early Latin 
that ^, t in the syllable after the accent always suffered synco][>e, 
unless they were long by * position.* This 3, t, might be original 
^, t, or the reduced (posttonic) form of original a (6). The Early 
Latin accent fell, as we have seen, on the first syllable of each 
word, so that every ^, i in a second syllable, not long by position, 
must have suffered Syncope. 

The new law of accentuation, the Paenultima Law, brought with 
it the possibility of a new variety, namely, suppression of the 
syllable preceding the accent, Pretonic Syncope. It is often 
difficult to say whether a case of Syncope is pretonic or posttonic. 
In words like ardere, drdorem, for example, we say that the Syncope 
of % of aridere, aridorem is due to the new accent on the penult, 
aridiref aridorem ; but it might possibly be referred to the influence 
of the old accent on the first syllable, dridere, aridorem. Forms 
like artwna (Gk. dfwraiva), perstr(yma (Gk. irifAcrpoiiia)^ both used by 
Lucilius, and both borrowed no doubt after the old Accent Law 
had ceased to operate, are clearer cases of Pretonic Syncope. And 
the influence of the following accent, rather than the mere addition 
of extra syllables, seems to be the real factor in the Syncope in 
the literary period of such words &afrigddria (Lucil.) beside frigidus, 
calddrius beside cdZtrftw, poriorium beside portUory postridie beside posteri, 
altrinsecus beside dUeri, The unaccented -rt- of avidus, which resisted 
Syncope in the simple adjective-form, succumbed to the influence 
of the following accent in the lengthened Derivative *avidere, audere, 
to dare, properly * to have a mind for ' ; cf. st audes, if you please 
(Plant.), ''class, ^dea. 

The analogy of these lengthened Derivatives, e. g. ardere, ardorem, 
caused or aided the Syncope of the simple Adjective, e.g. ardus 
(Lucil.). Similarly ast- for aemt- in aetas may have come into use 
first in the lengthened cases ctetdtis, aetdti, aetdtem, or in Derivatives 
like aetemus. But in the literary period, as in the earlier, there 
was always the tendency to Syncope, and a word like aridus would, 
we may be sure, in the careless utterance of every-day speech 
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be pronounced air'dus, though circumstances might operate in 
preventing this form from being accepted in literary Latin. Quin- 
tilian (i. 6. 19) tells us that Augustus stigmatized as a piece of 
affectation the use of ccdidus for caldus : non quia id non sit latinum, 
sedquia sit odiosum^ et^ ut ipse Graeco verbo significavit, v€pi€pyov, 
and yet a Grammarian some centuries after (Appendix Probi 198. 
3. K.) puts calda under the same condemnation asjrigda, virdis. 

Posttonic Syncope, under the new accent-law, seems, during the 
Republic and Early Empire, to occur only when the accented 
vowel is long, e.g. barca (our * barque*), from *bdrica, a word 
introduced at the time of Caesar's naval displays in the Circus, 
although we find it in the period of the Early Literature in words 
of four or more syllables where three short syllables preceded 
the final, e. g. Mlin&um (Plant, and Ter.), a spelling which did not 
yield for some time to later hcUneum. Opiiumus was the form in 
use about the beginning of the literary period, but soon became 
optumtis. These words, as we saw above (5 la), had in the time 
of Plautus and Terence the accent on the first syllable, hdlineum 
producing hcUneumf &c. Similarly opificina (Plant.), accented 
bpijicina, produced officina ; pueritia, accented pueriiia, produced the 
puertia of Horace (C. i. 36. 8). But forms like caldus from caHduSt 
virdia from xnridU^ domnus for d/bmimis, vedua for vetuluSf are a feature 
of colloquial or Vulgar Latin, and were not as a rule established 
in the language till the later Empire; though vcdde^ older valide 
(Plant.), and a few other words were current at a much earlier time. 

The same wave of Syncope that reduced viridis, dominua, vehUus, 
&c., to disyllabic forms attacked m, i in hiatus (before a vowel). As 
early as the latter half of the first century a.d. tenuis varied between 
a disyllable and a trisyllable ; cardus, for carduus, a thistle, mmiust 
for mmiuiiSy &c., are the precursors of the Romance forms (Ital., 
Span, cardo ; Ital. morto. Span, muerto, Fr. mort) ; while the 
similar reduction of i (e) led to that palatalization of consonants 
which has so transformed the whole appearance of the Romance 
languages, e. g. Ital. piazza, Span, plaza, Fr. place from Yulg. Lat. 
*platyay Lat. pUUSa, &c. (see § 7). 

§ 14. Weakening of Unaccented Vowels. The a of 
affo remains unchanged in the simple Verb, where it has 
the accent, but in a compound like abi^o it has by the 
classical period become ^, This change is not known in 
Greek (e. g. aTrayco li,ke ayoi), and is an effect of the 
Latin Stress-accent In the period of the Early Literature 
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we find e instead of *, e.g. dbego (Plant), and before 
a labial Uy e. g. surrupui, surruptus (Plant.) from sub and 
rapio; e is the vowel still found in the classical age 
before r, e. g. peperi from parioy but memini f roin the root 
men-^ or before a consonant-group, e. g. remex from 
remn^ and fl^6>, princeps from primus and c«/)eo. Even 
diphthongs were changed through loss of stress, their 
first element being affected, ai became i (through ei)y au 
became u (through eu), e. g. occldo (earlier occeido) from 
caido (class. caedo\ occlUdo from claudo. But not long 
vowels, e.g. invddo from tYjrf<?, irr<?joo from repo, imploro 
from jotor^?. Unaccented ^ became i^ about the same time 
that e passed in the unaccented syllable to %\ and v,^ 
especially when an % followed in the next syllable, passed 
into * or into that aj-sound which was written % (§1); 
e.g. exsoles is the old Latin form of exules^ from which 
comes exilium; quercubtis became quercibus (cf. optumus 
and optimuSy § i). But ^, when not before a Labial, remains, 
e. g. in Compounds like invoco, advoco^ and even before a 
Labial when a vowel precedes, e. g.JHiohis ^. In the final 
syllable it was invariably reduced ^, e. g. mem, older -os 
(cf. Gk. oIkos), although after z^ or t; the spelling with 
o was long retained to avoid the awkward collocation tm, 
e.g. vivosy dwoSy equos (written ecus in the Augustan 
Age, later equus, § 10). In the Imperial Age the 
fashion of preserving in Compounds the vowel of the 
Simple Verb came in, so that consacrOy for example, 

^ So e remains after t, e. g. ebrietaSf societaSf parietem, 
* So g became t, e. g. matris Gen. from *matrS8y Ugis a Sg. from *legS8, 
legit 3 Sg. from *legSt. But as a final vowel S took the place of t, e. g. 
mare for *marty triste for *trisU (ch. iii. § 8), and perhaps of any short 
Towel. If a consonant is added, -^ becomes % again, e. g. iU& but iUU 
(used for iUe in the Dramatists). Hence sicine, hoccine, &c, for si-c{S)^ 
hoc-(c^ with the Interrogative -ne added, quippini for quippe with ni, 
and the like. ^ 
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was now written for consecro^ the older spelling ; and at 
the same time the Accent was, at least in the vul^r 
speech, shifted from the Preposition to the Verb ; e. g. 
demdrat is the Vulgar Latin form of demoratur^ whence 
Ital. dim<5ra, Fr. demeure ; from renegat^ Ital. reniega 
(cf . Shakespeare^s * renege'). 

% 15. Details of Iiatin Vowel-weakenins. These changes of short 
vowels and diphthongs are proper to the syllable next the accent, 
the weakest syllable in every language with Stress-accentuation, that 
is to say to the second syllable of every word under the Early Accent 
Law (§ I a). A syllable with a secondary accent, like the paenultima: 
of *pdrricaida (so accented under this law), would not be liable to 
change, but often did in fact change its vowel after the analogy of 
kindred words, where the same vowel followed immediately on the 
accent, e. g. *6c-caido ; whence O. Lat. paricidas (ch. iii. § 4). On the 
other hand, the analogy of the simple word with accented root- vowel 
would often save the vowel of the Compound from being changed, 
e. g. vades et suhvadea (XII Tab.), where the a of vades is not 
weakened as it is in praevides (on an early inscr.), l&ter praedes. And 
at any period in the history of the language the sense of the relation 
of a Compound to a simple word might lead to the restoration of 
a vowel to its accented quality. This * Recomposition ' was 
stimulated by the grammatical studies imported from Greece 
towards the close of the Republic, and prosecuted with zest for 
many centuries, so that in the period of the Early Literature, 
the change of unaccented vowels is more the rule than it is later, 
e. g. the weakening of the diphthong ae (ai) in 0. Lat. forms like 
constptumj obslptum. The analogy of the Nominative preserved from 
change the vowel in the Oblique Cases of arborem, fUlguns, &c., 
as on the other hand the analogy of the Oblique Cases has sub- 
stituted S for i in the Nom. integer ; and the analogy of the Compound 
Verb has changed the spelling of the little used Simple Verb in 
spicio, plico. Compounds, too, which were made for the occasion, 
or w^re rarely employed, like 0. Lat. hosticapas, a conqueror of 
the enemy (ch. iii. § 4), urU'capus (Plant.), would escape the 
change which befel a word established in use, like priU'cepSf 
muni'Ceps. But with these 'exceptions the change of the short 
vowels and the diphthongs of the second syllable is very regular 
in Latin ; though the oldest inscription extant, Manios medfqfdked ' 

1 The letter /is written fH (ch. i. § 4). 
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§ 15] IVeakening of Unaccented Vowels. 33 

Numctsioi, 'Manius me fecit Numerio/ belongs to an epoch when 
this law was not in operation, and when Latin was less removed 
from the state of the other Italic languages, which do not change 
the unaccented vowel (cf. Umbr. Propartio-, Lat. Propertius). 

The usual course taken by the weakened vowel might be altered 
by other Phonetic Laws. It is, for example, a Phonetic Law of 
Latin that ^ became I before ng, e. g. Ungo from *tengo (Gk. riyyoj) 
(ch. X. § 4). Hence we have in/ringo^ confringo, and not Hnfrengo, 
*confrengOy &c, as compounds of frango. The same law of the 
influence of Z on a preceding vowel that leaves velim, veUe beside 
vdo, volt (§ 8), gives us O. Lat. famdia as the earlier stage of famUia, 
the Collective ot famvluSy O. Lat. *famdlos. The Latin tendency 
to assimilate the vowel of neighbouring syllables (cf. momordiy 
from earlier mem&rdiy ch^ yi. § lo) was especially antagonistic to 
the Law of Weakening in Compounds like eacemo, eZego, neglego, the 
better spellings, and explains why we have surripio beside surrupui 
in MSS. of Plautus, and in class. Lat. incolumis (incohmis Plaut., &c.), 
monumentum (as well as monimentum), dementum, sepdio, coluber^ segetis 
Gen., Seneca, tremebundus, cUacris, aucupis Gen. 

Examples of the older spelling of weakened vowels are : — in 
medial syllables (i) o for u : on early inscriptions, consduerunty 
consoleretuTy consdtu, consoly consolibus, pocciom, concUiaiboleis, in MSS. of 
Plautus eoosokttumy incdomis, (2) u for i : on early inscriptions, 
Oinumama ('Unimamma,' an Amazon), testumoniumj in MSS. of 
Plautus magnvsfice, sacruficem, camufex. Manufestm, dissupo^ victuma 
are the anteclassical, manifestusy dissipo, victima, the classical 
spellings, like optumus and opUrnus (§ 7), (3) e for i : on early 
inscriptions, meretod * merito,' oppedeis * oppidis,' in MSS. of Plautus 
dbegity of Lucretius accSdo, We have in final syllables, e. g. O. Lat. 
coseniUmt * consentiunt,' dederont, nequtnont * nequeunt,' opos, Venos, 
JUios, Lucioniy donom, Salutes Gen. Sg. 

Other examples of the change in classical forms are : — (i) ^ 
before a consonant-group : iwZ&c from 0. Lat. lado, I allure, genetrix 
(beside genitor), ohstetrix (cf. constitvio), condemno (older condumno) ; 
eocpers from pars ; perennis from dnwus ; incestus from cdstm ; fefeUi from 
Jallo ; miles (older milesSf § 9) from stem milii- ; remex Nom. from a^go, (2) 
g before r : aequipero, impero, pauper, all from paro ; cineris Gen., 
(beside cinis Nom.), (3) U, i before a Labial : incipio, decipio, and 
other Compoimds of capio, surripui (also surpui). U remains in 
nuncupoy occupo, contubernium, which seem to be old forms preserved, 
while the of vinoleniusy somnolentu^ (cf. sdnguinolentus) may be due 
to the analogy of w«o leniuSy &c., (4) t in other short syllables : 
dimidius from medius, Jupiter (better spelt Juppiter) from pater, sistife 
(cf. Gk. icTToTc), compiium *ubi viae competunt/ dUmico from maco 
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(of. i9uuiUi)j in (eArlier en) used enclitically ($ ii). V has become 
t in satira (and aaiurck), inditua (and indvJtw)^ mtpercUium (cf. Gk. 
K^Xa, the part under the eyes), but remains in iutudi, pecudem, 
c(mtumaXf &o. has become u in venustus from Venus, older Veno8, 
anffuatuSf vetustus, and the like, alumnus (of. Gk. rpttpSii/evos), homvUus 
from homOn-h; Ac., «um (earlier som), an enclitic ($ ii). 

Examples in Greek loan-words are : — tessera (riffffapa), Agrigenium, 
(^Aicpdyavra Ace), Hecuba, O. liat. Hecdba (^EKdfirj\ machina (Dor. 
ftaxay^), epishUa and eipisMa (imCTo?Ji)f Achiffi\*Axiuol)f dlivum {iXjauw), 
irutina {rpmriarrf), talenium {j&Kayrw\phalerae ((pdXapa), balineum (Plaut.) 
and halneum {fiakatfeiov). 

Long Vowels, as we have seen, did not suffer change. D^ro is 
the correct form, from lira, a furrow, not deliro (§ lo). The change 
of to I in deHnio (beside ddSnio), suspido (Noun) is found also in the 
case of accented e when the following syllable has an t in hiatus, 
e. g. PHnius from plenus, fUius, lit. ^ a suckling,' from fUo. Anhl^Ha 
(older ariheiUus) haa come from *an'^hMltAs, the a of haio, from *dna^Oj 
* having been changed to e while its quantity was still short. Profeaius 
is a compound of Justus (cf. fSriae), not of fastus, f&s (cf. nefastus). 

Compounds with per, *very,' are Separable Compounds^ (like 
benefacio, drSfacio ; cf. Jjucr./acit are), and do not change the vowel^ 
e. g. perscUsus (beside insulsus), persapiens (beside insipiens), per/acilis 
(beside difficQis), so that Lucilius was right in his objection to the 
use of perfiaus by Scipio Africanus Minor : 

Qu6 faceti6r uideare et scire phis quam c^teri, 
* P^rtisum ' hominem, n6n pertaesum, dicis. 

Av, ov become u, e.g. eluo from lavo, denuo for de novo. 

§ 16. Shortening of Unacoented Vowels. So sensitive 
was the Roman ear to the difference between a long and 
a short vowel (§ i) that a long vowel was shortened 
through loss of stress only in special positions^ 
namely in the final syllables of disyllabic words whose 
first syllable was short. In such a word as c&ve the 
Romans found themselves unable to maintain the length 
of the final e, especially when the main stress of the 
voice rested on the initial syllable of the following word, 
e. g. in phrases like cave-fdcias (§ ii). We ourselves, if 
we pronounce a phrase of this kind, feel that the short 
^ Cf. pefrpcH sa^pe peccas, Plaut. 
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syllable ca- exercises a shortening influence in this 
position upon the following long syllable -ve. The name 
usually now given to this law of shortening of Latin 
Vowels is the 'Law of the Breves Breviantes/ i.e. 
th e law of the fi^^^^■ (gyllgblpg^ sh ortening (a follow - 
ing long syl^J^k) ; and this law plays a great part in 
prosodyof the Republican Dramatists^ whose verses 
reflect the pronunciation of every-day life, and so ex- 
hibit forms like cdv^-fdcias, vdld-scire, as well as vdlitp- 
idtemy egeatdtem^ where the syllable scanned as a short 
syllable is long, not by nature, but by ' position/ It is 
this Law of Breves Breviantes which has effected the 
shortening of the final vowel of iambic words used in 
close connection with or subordination to other words, 
e. g. bevs^ male (cf . hene-fdciOy mate-fdcio, male-sdnus), cito^ 
modo, mihl, tibi, sibi. The finals of these words, though 
in poetical diction they often appear with the long 
quantity, were no doubt in ordinary speech by Cicero's 
time short or at least half -long vowels. Quintilian tells 
us that the -e of the salutation Aave (ave) was in his time 
pronounced long only by pedants, and the reduction of cale 
facto (properly written as two words) to calfacio points to 
an intervening stage when only calefacio was heard. From 
Auxiliaries like volo the shortening of the final -o spread 
to other iambic Verbs, and finally, by analogy, to all 
Verbs in the first few centuries of the Empire, and the 
shortening of final -a of Nouns (e.g. terray originally 
* terrd)^ which was fully effected before the literary period 
(ch. iil § 4), had taken the same course. 

In the absence of stress, certain final consonants 
caused in the second century b. c. the shortening of 
preceding long vowels, viz. (i) 4, e. g. tribunal Ovid, but 
bacchanal Plant., both from earlier -ale (§ la), (2) -r, e. g. 

D 2, 
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ewempldr Hor. from earlier exempldre, class, mitt&r, mittdr^ 
stride, curSr^ but -ar, -or, -<?r in Plautus, (3) -^,^ e. g. class. 
mittcity mittUy curat^ audita diosU, but -at, -ety -It in Plautus. 
Before final -m too^ which was in pronunciation dropped \ 
giving the preceding vowel a nasal sound (§ 3), we know 
that the short quantity was used^ e. g. ri7n (stem re-). 

Any long vowel or diphthong, even when accented, 
which preceded another vowel was reduced in quantity in 
Latin pronunciation, e. g. ilhus became URuSy praeAendo 
became prehendo. So in the utterance of the sentence 
a final long vowel would be reduced before an initial 
vowel. This tendency is often reflected in poetry, e.g. qui 
amant Virg., especially in the older poetry, and no doubt 
contributed its share to the shortening of final -a, -J, which 
has just been mentioned. This explains why the Law of 
Breves Breviantes affected long vowels when final, but less 
frequently when preceding a final -*, -«, &c. (e. g. tMen). 

One other case of the shortening of long vowels calls 
for mention, namely the shortening of the long mono- 
syllable si in stquidem^ and (in the older poetry) of me, te, 
tu, in mequidem, teqnidem tuquidem, which has been com- 
pared to our shortening of ^ sheep,' ^ know,^ &c., when a syl- 
lable is added, e. g. ' shep-herd,^ ' know-ledge.' Probably 
the vowel did not, strictly speaking, become a short vowel, 
but changed its accent from a circumflex to an acute (§ 1 1 )• 

* We find a similar difficulty in giving the of ' note ' as long 
a sound as the of, let us say, * node.* 

^ The dropping or weakening of final c6nsonants in Latin was 
another result of the Stress-Accentuation. We find on plebeian 
inscriptions ama for amaty fecerun for feceruntj &c. In the earlier 
poetry it is the rule, not the exception, that final 8 before an initial 
consonant does not lengthen a preceding short vowel by * position,* 
but Cicero (Orator 48. 161) tells us that this pronunciation was 
in his time considered * subrusticum.' It occurs only once in 
Catullus (cxvi. 8) : tu dabi' supplicium. 
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CHAPTER III. 

' THE NOUN. 

§ 1. Deolension. The I.-Eiir. Noun had three Genders, 
Masc, Fem., and Neuter ; three Numbers, Sing., Dual, 
and Plural ; and at least eight eases, Nom., Gen., Dat., 
Ace., Voc., Abl., Instrumental, and Locative. The Dat., 
Abl., Instr., and Loc. were not. always distinguished in the 
Plural (c£. AtAeHie,- ' for A.', ' from A,', ' with A.', ' at A.'). 

The three Genders are retained in Latin, but of the 
Numbers the Dual has disappeared. Traces of it remain 
in the Numeral dtio Nom., duobus Dat., duo, afterwards 
du69f Ace. (on octo see eh. iv. § 5), and in the Pronoun 
ambo Nom., dmhbbu% Dat., amboy afterwards ambos^ Ace. 
(cf . Greek h6o, older Wco, and &ijl<P<jd, both of which are 
Duals). 

Of the Cases the Voc. hardly survives, except in the 
Singular of the Second Declension (e.g. domine Voc, 
domintis Nom.), for elsewhere the Nom. is used instead ; 
and even in the Second Declension we find, e. g. puer 
Nom. Used as Voc. in classical .Latin, though in the 
Latin of Plautus^ time the Voc. i&puere (on deus, &c., Voc. 
see § 6). The Instrumental may survive in some Adverbs 
like modo, cito, though this is doubtful (ch. vii. § i). 
The Locative Sing, of the First Declension, ending in 
-ai (a long diphthong) which passed in time into -ae. 
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was identical in form with the Gen. and Dat. Sing.^ and 
came to be looked upon as a Genitive case (e. g. Romae^ 
at Rome, had the same form as Romae, of Rome, and was 
called a Genitive) ; in the Second Declension it ended 
originally in -^i, later -f, and was used as a Genitive as 
well as a Locative, passing under the name of Genitive 
(e. g. Corinth% at Corinth, had also the sense ' of Corinth'); 
in the Third Declension it ended originally in -% later -e, 
and was used as an Ablative, as well as a Loc, under the 
name of Ablative (e. g. Carthagint^ at Carthage, had also 
the sense ' from Carthage ^). (On these and other traces 
of the Locative see §§ 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 13.) 

The I.-Eur. Cases were indicated sometimes by the 
addition of suffixes, e. g. -* for Nom. Sg. Masc, -m for 
Ace. Sg., sometimes by a modification of the stem^, 
e. g. ;pateT^ Nom. Sg. of the stem pafir-y ^ a father,' 
sometimes by both, e. g. patr-ds or pafr-es Gen. Sg., 
pai/r-om Gen. PI. of the same stem. In these Geni- 
tives we see not merely the addition of the suffix -^ or 
-es (Gen. Sg.) and the suffix -w» (Gen. PI.), but also the 
modification of the stem from pater- to patr-. This 
modification of the stem played a great part in the I.- 
Eur. Declension, but has been effaced in Latin by the 
natural tendency to make one case like another in every- 
thing but the suffix. Thus the Ace. Sg. of pater was 
originally ^paterem, but has become patrem on the 
analogy of patr^is, patr-i, patr-e, as in Homer we find 
the Gen. Sg. Tsaripos on the analogy of irar^pa Ace. 

By ' Heteroclite ' Declension is meant the appropriation 
of diflferent stems to different cases. An example of I.- 
Eur. Heteroclite Declension is the declension of certain 

^ By 'stem' is meant that part to which the case-sufQxes are 
added to form the different cases. 
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Neuter Nouns ^, which had an B-st^p in the Nom. and 
Ace. Sg., but an N-stem in the Gen., Dat., &c.; and Latin, 
femur Nom., feminis Gen. retains this ancient type. 
Examples of Latin Heteroclite Declension are the declen- 
sion of (i) iter, a journey, where the stem iter^ is used 
in the Nom. and Ace. Sg., but the stem itiner- for the other 
cases, e. g. itineris Gen., ifineri Dat. ^, {%) senex^ an old 
man, with the stem ^enec" (cf. sene(yio, an old man, 
Senec-a, ch. xi. § 11) in the Nom. Sg. and the stem sefii- 
(or sen-) in the other cases ^, (3) supelleXy furniture, a Fem. 
Noun (or rather an. Adjective agreeing with res) derived 
from super and lego, I lay, with the stem supelleg- (for 
super^leg-, ch. xi. § 19) in the Nom. Sg. and the stem supel- 
lectUi' (for mper-lectili-y this lectilishQmg Verbal Adj. from 
lego as coctilis, cookable, from coquo) in the other cases. 
The rarity of I-stems caused the I-stem vis to be declined 
like the numerous S-stems (ch. xi. § 19) in the Plural, 
t?ir^«,&c., though we have vis, the older Nom., Ace. PI. even 
in Lucretius (iii. 0,6^ multae vis ; ii. 586 vis multas). 

* Defective' Nouns are for the most part obsolete 
Nouns, isolated cases of which have been preserved in 
adverbial phrases, e. g. dtds causa, for form's sake, secus 
(ch. y\x.)^forte^ by chance {cL forsitan, ch. viii. § 35), 
sponte^ willingly. Instar, an equivalent (e. g. instar 

* Sanguis, M. may be a relic of a Neuter I-stem with -i in the Nom. 
and -n- in the other cases. Hence the confusion between its I- and 
its N-stem. In Lucr. we hare sanguen Neut. (i. 837, &c) and sanguis 
(for sanguin-s) Nom. (iv. 1050) ; sangui Abl. in Ennius. 

^ The stem iiiner' seems to be a patchwork of the R-stem of the 
Nom. tYcr- and the N-stem of the Gen. ifen-. So jecinoris, beside 
jeooris, from jecur. In the older poetry we find that the classical 
usage has not yet established itself, e. g. ignoti iteris sumus, ' we 
do not know the road," Naev. ; and even Lucretius has concusses 
itere (v. 653) and itinerque sequatur (vi. 339). 

' Priscian quotes from Plautus a Gen. Sg. smicis. 
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montis equus * a horse as large as a hill '), connected with 
%n%tOy to be steady, in equipoise, — of a balance^ is perhaps 
an Inf., instar(e) (cf. exemplar{e) ch. ii. § i6), used as 
a Noun. 

§ 2. Gtonder. The reason why certain nouns are mas- 
culine, others feminine, and others neuter in Latin, is 
not always to be found. In I.-Eur. the names of fruits 
were neuter, and so in Latin, e. g. mdlum^ an apple (6k. 
liri\ov\ while the name of the mother-tree, that bears 
the fruit, is feminine in Latin, e. g. mdluSy an apple-tree 
(Gk. firjXia). The names of the months and winds are 
mascuUne in Latin, because they are really Adjectives 
agreeing with mensis or ventm, e. g. Januarius [mensis), 
Februarius {mensis), Martins (mensis), Auster {yentus), 
Caurus {yentus), Favonius {ventus). The reason why the 
names of rivers are masculine in Latin seems to be that 
fiuvius (cf . amnis) is masculine, just as they are masculine 
in Greek because troTaiJLos, a river, is masculine. 

But the proneness of Nouns to take a new Gender by 
analogy of a Noun, which had the same termination or 
a kindred meaning, or with which they were often joined 
in speech, made great confusion among the original 
Genders of Latin. Thus the occasional feminine Gender 
of dies may be due to the analogy of nox, a word with 
which it is frequently joined, e. g. dies noxque maesta, 
dies noxque longa, or to the fact that most Nouns with 
the termination -ies are feminine. 

The Fem. Gender was originally associated with 
Abstract Nouns, e.g. Lat. optio, choice. But if an 
Abstract Noun came to be used as a Concrete, it would 
change its gender ; and so optio, in the sense of ^ a cen- 
turion's assistant,^ was masculine. Similarly agricoh, 
literally ' field-tillage * (from ager, a field, and cohy I till), 
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became majsculine in the sense of 'a field-tiller;^ (and 
this is the reason whjT A-stems (i. e. First Declension 
Nouns), which were associated with the Pern. Gender 
in I.-Eur., are often masculine in Latin. 0-stems (i. e. 
Second Declension Nouns) were similarly associated with 
the Masculine (with Nom. Sg. in -6s, classical Lat. -w*) 
and the Neuter Gender (with Nom., Ace. Sg. in -5m, 
class. Lat. -urn) ; but we have a few feminine 0-stems 
in Latin, e.g. names of trees like mdlus. In Latin 
these feminine 0-stems show a tendency to pass into 
the Fourth Declension, e.g. domus^ a Second Decl. 
Noun till Sulla's time (§ 6). The confusion of mas- 
culine and neuter 0-stems may be illustrated by the 
words collum, the neck, which in Plautus is collu%^ and 
which was masculine in I.-Eur. (cf. Germ. Hals, *the 
neck,' Masc), and uterus^ which in Plautus as in I.-Eur. 
is neuter, uterum. The heteroclite declension of mas- 
culine nouns like UcvSy with Neuter Plural locay is 
usually the result of a primitive practice of using a Fem. 
Sg. Collective A-stem as a Plural of a masculine O- 
stem. Thus loca^ originally a Fem. Sg. meaning ' a col- 
lection of spots,^ ' a district,^ was used as the Plural of 
locu9y 'a single spot,^ and received the declension of 
a plural, locorum Gen., locia Dat., &c. A good parallel 
is supplied by the Greek fx^/oa, meaning 'a mass of 
thigh-bones^, which was originally a Fem. Sg. Col- 
lective, but was treated in common use as if it were 
a Plural of [x-qposy ' a single thigh-bone.^ The origin of 
the Neut. PL in -a from a Collective Fem. Sg. explains 
the use in Greek (and the earliest Sanscrit) of a Sin- 
gular Verb with a Neuter Plural Noun, e. g. /m^pa 
Kaurat. 
§3. Number. Some nouns are from their nature confined 
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to the Singalar or to the Plural Number. Abstract 
Nouns are naturally Singular, though the Plural is 
often found in a concrete sense (e, g. o'pera^ work, exertion, 
operae, workmen; auxilium, help, auxilia^ auxiliary- 
troops), occasionally with transference of this concrete 
sense to the Singular (e. g. accedes opera agro nona 
Sabino, ' you will be thrown in as ninth hand on my 
Sabine farm,^ Hor. Sat. ii. 7. 118). The use of the Plur. 
in certain words dates from Indo-European times, e. g. 
tenebrae^ and in names of parts of the body, e. g,jpraecordia 
(cf . Gk. (ffphfs), cervices (cervix was a poetic innovation). 
Often a Noun has a different sense in the Singular and in 
the Plural, e. g. aedes, Sg. a single room, hence ' a temple,' 
PI. a house (cf . Homer's bojios and 6oVot). Ziberi is Plur. 
of the Adj. liber, Hhe freebom children of the house,' as 
opposed to the vernae, 

§ 4. The First Declension. The Latin First Declension 
consists of A-stems. These A-stems were, as we saw 
in the last paragraph, originally feminine, but sometimes 
became masculine, when they changed their meaning 
from an abstract to a concrete sense. Agricola^ from dger 
and coloy indicated originally the abstract idea of * field- 
tillage,' and in this sense was feminine, like fnga, flight 
(Greek <^vy?j), or any other Abstract Noun. It became 
masculine when it passed to the concrete sense of 'a 
man who tills the fields/ by the same transition as is seen 
in our words ^ relation ', ' youth,^ which meant originally 
^ relationship/ ' youthhood,^ then secondly ' a related 
person,' ' a youthful person.^ In Greek these Masc. 
Concrete A-stems took an -« in the Nom. Sg. like O- 
stems, e. g. vtaviasy a youth (from a lost vcavia, the period 
of youth), with the same ending as vio^y young ; and in 
two very early Latin words we seem to have a trace of 
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• 

a similar usage^ viz. kosticapaSy a capturer of the enemy, 
2ind pari(n{las, or parricidas^, 2b mvLvdev^T, 

But if Masc. A-stem Nominatives in -as ever existed 
beside Fem. A-stem Nominatives in -a in Latin, they 
had dropt out of use as early as the time of Plautus, for 
with him, as with all subsequent writers, the Nom. Sg. 
ending of masculine and feminine A-stems alike is -a. 
This -a must have been originally long (of. Gk. xdpd)^ 
but had been shortened at a very early period, first in 
iambic words like fu^a, mdra (see ch. ii. § 16), then by 
their analogy in all words. Even in the earliest 
poetry there is no trace of -a ^. 

The Gen. Sg. ended originally in -dSy an ending which 
is common in feminine Nouns in the early poetical lan- 
guage ^, and which, owing to the conservative spirit of 
Roman Law, was retained in the legal phrase pater- 
familiasy lit. ^head of the household.' Masculine 
A-stems, following the analogy of 0-stems {2 Decl.), 
took the ending -*, an ending which they added 
to the final -a of their stem, e. g. agricold-t^ and this 
ending came to be assumed by feminine A-stems too 
as early as the tim e of Plau tus (cf. § 5). Through the 
Roman habit of shortemng a long vowel before another 
vowel (ch. ii. § 16), -dl became -al, and the two vowels 
were united into a diphthong -aiy class, ae (ch. x. § u). 

^ The word is spelt with one r in the ancient spelling, in which 
a double consonant was never written double (ch. i. § 8). 

' Ennius' ' Et densis aquilft pinnis obnixa uolabat ' is a case of 
lengthening in arsi like his <Sic expectabat populus atque ora 
tenebat.' This lengthening in arsi was an imitation of Homer's 
prosody. 

' Examples are LaUmaSy escaSy MoniStas, Liv. Andronicus; Terras, 
fortunaSf Naev. ; vias Enn. Even in Virgil the commentator Servius 
favours the reading auras for aurae in Aen, xi. 8oi. 
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The full ending -a* did not quite disappear from use in 
speech till the time of Terence ; and poets like Lucretius 
and Virgil, who love to insert archaic forms in their lines 
for the sake of poetic effect, offer many examples of this 
form, e. g. aulai Aen, iii. 354 ; aurai, vi. 747 ; aquai^ vii. 
464. Notice the? dignity which it lends to a famous 
passage of Lucretius (i. 84-6) : 

Aulide quo pacto Trivial yirginis aram 
Iphianassai turparuut sanguine foede 
Ductores Danaum delecti, prima virorum. 

To Martial it seemed typical of the uncouth, early 
Latin poetry (xi. 90. 5) : 

Attonitusque legis ^terrai frugiferai/ 
Accius et quicquid Pacuyiusque vomunt. 

The Dative Sg. ending was originally -di (a long 
diphthong; cf. Gk. x^P^)' ^^^ ending, according to 
its position in the sentence, would assume the forms -a 
or ^ai (the ordinary diphthong, with the first element 
short); and in early inscriptions we find both these 
forms, e. g. ivnonei lovcina and lovcinai, ^to Juno 
Lucina,' prosepnai, ^ to Proserpine ' \ In time, however, 
the second form, -ai, was preferred to the other and 
developed into the classical -ae. 

The Locative Sg. ending was likewise -di^ which became 
-«(? at the same time as Gen. -ai (originally-ai) became 
-ae. Examples of Locatives (called Genitives by the 
Latin writers on Grammar and their modem imitators) 
are JRomae, at Rome, militiae^ at warfare, on the field, 
and Plautus' phrase for * next door,' * at the next house,' 
viz. proxumae viciniae. 

In the Ace. Sg. ending, -arriy the a was originally long 

^ This was at first wrongly read pkosepwais, and supposed to be 
a Genitiye. An early Latin * Genitive in -aia * is a fiction. 
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(cf. Gk. x(ipav)y but, like all long vowels before final -m 
in Latin (eh. ii. § 16), became short. * 

The Abl. Sg. had originally -dd. This final -dy like 
every final d after a long vowel (eh. ii. § 9), was 
dropt in pronunciation before the time of Plautus, 
though we find it used by Naevius in his Epic : 

Noctu Troiad exibant oapitibus opertis, 
'cloaking their heads they passed at night-time from Troy.' 

The Nom. PI. in Latin^ as in Greek, discarded the 
original ending -as for an ending modelled after the 
Second Declension, viz. the diphthong -at, written and 
pronounced in the classical period -ae. But -as re- 
mained in dialects of Italy, and some think that a dia- 
lectal Nom. Plur. of this type is found in a play of 
Pomponius, descriptive of life in an Italian country town : 
Qn6t laetitias insperatas m6do mi inrepsere in sinum. 

The Gen. PI. ending in I.-Eur. was -asom, which by the 
Latin laws of sound became -drdm^ classical -drilmy e. g. 
dearum (see ch. x. § 19 ; ch. ii. §§ 9, 14), by the Greek, 
first -dft)v, e. g. Homeric O^&tiiVy then -wr, e. g. Att. B^Siv, 

The Dat., Abl., Loc., or Instr. Plur. (these cases, as we 
have seen, are not always to be distinguished in the 
Plural) had originally the ending -ais (one syllable), which 
became -eis (ch. ii. § 1 4), then -Is (ch. x. § 1 1 ). In old Latin 
we find another ending -abus (cf. the ending of the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Declensions) ; and in legal language 
this was kept up in a few nouns for the sake of distin- 
guishing them from cognate 0-stems, e. g. filiahis (but 
film Masc.), deabm (but dels Masc), Ubertahus (but libertis 
Masc), just as we, without the same justification, keep up 
the old Plural suffix in a few words like * oxen,^ but have 
dropped it in the rest, e. g. ' shoes ' (earlier ' shoon ')• 

The Ace. Plur, had -as from -dm. 
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§ 5. Thus the scheme for the First Declension 
will be: — 

Sing. 

Nom. -a, which became -elt. 
Gen. (i) -<w, retained m/amilias. 

{2) -di, which became -Si, -ae. 
Dat. -at, which became -ai, -ae. 

Loc. same as Dat. 

Ace. -am, which became -^»«. 

Abl. 'ddy which became -a. 

Plur. 
Nom. -Si, •ae. 

Gen. "dsom, which bejame -drum, 

Dat. ) (i) -a62^«(from-abh5s)^ retained in^/tadt^^&c. 
Loc. / (a) -Sw, which became ^eis, then -w. 
Ace. 'ds. 

Abl. same as Dat., Loc. 

Greek Proper Names sometimes retain their Greek 
declension in poetry, e. g. Pelides, Ace. Peliden, Gen. PI. 
Airldum (cf. amphomniy drachmumY^ though Cicero gives 
these Masculine names the O-stem Gen. in -ly e. g. 
ArUtidi, thus repeating the early formation of the Gen. 
Sing, in -d-i (see above § 4). And in epitaphs of slaves, 
f reedwomen, and the like, we often find the Greek Gen. 
Sg. in -779 expressed in Latin characters by ^aes, e.g. 
Faustinaes, Anniaes (Greek i) had the long, open vowel- 
sound of later Latin a^ ; see ch. ii. § a). 

§ 6. The Second Declension. The Latin Second 
Declension consists of 0-stems, which are either Mascu- 
line (with Nom. Sg. in -i^*, class. Lat. -«w), or Neuter 
^ The poetic eadLieolum is a Graecism. 
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(with Nom., Ace. Sg. in -dw, class. Lat. -um), Tfie few 
Fern. 0-stems, e. g. domua, a house (Gk. So/cioy Masc.) ; 
£?<>/w*, a distaff (Gk. iroXos Masc), nurus, a daughter-in- 
law (Gk. I'vos), and names of trees (§ 2) Yi^emdlus^ an 
apple-tree, laurus^ a laurel-tree, tend to pass into the 
Fourth Declension (Nom. PI. laurus and lauri^ &c.). 
Pelagv^y a Greek loan-word (irAayos^-eos) is curiously 
treated as a Second Declension Noun in Latin, much as 
words Vikepoema in the Plural, e. g. Dat., AbL poematu. 

In the Nom. Sg., masculine RO-stems* dropped at 
a very early period the final -ds, when a short vowel pre- 
ceded the r, e.g. mr, not *vtros {*viru^), mtUr, not 
^saturos (^salurus), ager (cf . Gk. dy/>os) ; but not when 
a long vowel preceded the r, e. g» severus, amdrus. Plautus, 
however, uses soceruft for iocer and Ennius voliUrus for 
class. vvltuTy "Uris Gen., and in classical Latin we have 
uterus (older uterum^ § 2). Compounds of ^ert?, /<?/"o show 
usually -^^, 'fer^ but not mdrigerMs (Plant.), from mos and 
^^(?, ' complying with a man's humour/ ^ complaisant.' 
Other exceptional Adjectives 2iTQferu8 (but semifer) and 
jpr6-peru9 (the latter, like pauper, from paro), Numenis, 
humerus^ erti», pirm (cf . junl-piruSy lit. ' Juno^s pear,' like 
ja-glaTis * Jove's acorn') are not RO-steins, for their 
r was originally *. lO-stems took in familiar language 
the ending -i*, as well as -ios (class, -ius), in the Nom. 
and in the Gen. -^, in the Ace. -«w, in the Voc. -l. For 
example, in an early law of Plautus' time, the Decree of 
the Senate against Bacchanalian orgies (the S. C. Bacch.), 
the consuls' names are written in the ceremonious form, 
Marcius, Postumius, while the secretaries' names have the 

* Not LO-stems. Lucretius' famid vnfimus (iii. 1035) is a direct 
imitation of Ennius* famul clUmus, 'famulus ultimus.' Ennius 
seems to have borrowed the form from his native Oscan. 
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other ending, Claudi{i), Valeri{8\ Minuci{s) (p. 36 «.). 
(On equo8y eeuSy equus, &c., see ch. ii. § 10.) 

For the Gen. Sg. the Locative was nsed with the 
ending -ei (which would become in classical Latin -i), 
but in the lO-stems with the ending -i. This -i of lO- 
stems seems to have encroached at an early period on the 
other. In the Augustan age it became the fashion to use 
-II as the ending of the Gen. Sg. of lO-Noun-stems, 
e. g. praedii, consilii^ Virgilii^ as -u had been at a pre- 
vious period used in Adjectives, e. g. patrii sermonis 
egestas Lucr. Varro, in his edition of the plays of 
Plautus, found that the plays of another dramatist, 
Plautius, had been confused with them, owing to the 
similarity of the Gen. Case^ Plauti fdbulae. 

The Dat. Sg. ending was -oi (the long diphthong ; cf . 
Gk. otic<{)), which, according to its position in the 
sentence, would assume the forms -0 or -oi (the ordinary 
diphthong). These two 'doublets' are both found in 
very early Latin (cf. Numasioi * Numerio/ p. 33), but 
the contest between them was decided before che literary 
period in favour of the first. (Contrast the history of 
the Dat. Sg. of the First Declension, § 4). 

The Voc. Sg. had -^, an ending which remained un- 
changed, e. g. doming, though we find the Nom. 
occasionally, e. g. deus (always), vos O Pompilius 
sanguis (Hor. A, P. 2g%). (On the variation of S with 
6 in I.-Eur. declension and conjugation see ch. x. § 12.) 

The Abl. Sg. ended originally in -^, class, -d (ch. x. § 17) 
e. g. Gnaiuod ^ Gnsjeo' on a Scipio epitaph. A byf orm 
in 'id (class, e) was reserved for Adverbial Ablatives, e. g. 
facilumed ' iaeillime* on the S. C. Bacch. (see ch. vii. § 4). 

The Nom. Plur. Masc. of O-stems borrowed the 
ending of the Pronoun Declension, viz. -t>t (e. g. Gk. ouot 
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like ovrot), which id Latin became first -eiy then t (cii. 
ii. § 14). The o-diphthong is seen in a very early phrase, 
pilumnoi pophi (i. e. pilumni populi), ^ the tribes armed 
with the pilmn/ a description of the Romans in the 
Carmen Saliare, the ancient hymn of the leaping priests 
of Mars. In the Latin of Plautus' time we find an -^ 
added to this ending for Pronouns, e.g. Aeu or iu 
(class. Ai) iUeis or ilhs (class. UU), but not for Nouns ; 
although, on inscriptions of a century later, we find the 
irregular Nom. PI. magistreis or magUtris for tnaglslrt, &c. 

The Nom. Ace. Neut. Plur. in -a had originally -a, 
which like the -a of the Nom. Sg. of the First Declen- 
sion (§4) had become short before the literary period. 
(On the origin of the Neut. Plur. in -a from a Fem. 
Collective Sing., see § 2), 

The proper Gen. PI. ending -dm^ which became -dm (ch. 
ii. § 1 6), then -um (ch. ii. § 14) in Latin, was retained in a few 
Genitives like deum, nummum^ triumvirum. But an ending 
-orow (class. -5n/7»), originating in the Pronoun Declension, 
where it foljowed the analogy of the -drum of A- stems 
(§ 4) (e. g. illorum like illarum)^ spread from Pronouns 
to Adjectives, where it was found useful in the discrimi- 
nation of Gender (e. g. bonorum ^ beside bonarum), and 
ultimately to Nouns (e. g.Jiliorum heside Jlliarum), In 
Nouns it did not succeed in fully asserting itself against 
the proper ending -urn till the time of Cicero, who tells 
us that he yielded to the new fashion in certain words, 
but not in others. He allowed joro deorum fidem I or pro 
deumfdem ! but only triumvirum, sestertium, nummum, &c. 
( Oral. 46. 155). One of these Genitives Plural, sestertium 

* We have dt«onoro(>»), the old form of honM'um, in an early epitaph of 
one of the Scipio family in the phrase duovwro qpiumo uirOf i. e. ^ bonorum 
optimum virum,* where the last word may be Gen. PL or Ace. Sg. 

E 
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(sc. m%lli\^ ' a thousand (of) sesterces,' came to be reg^arded 
as a Neuter Singular and formed a Plural 9estertia. 

The Dat., Abl., Loc, Instr. Plural ending was -oia (cf . 
Gk. oUois\ which became -^i* (ch. ii. § 14), then -la (ch. x. 
§ I i ). Theoldest f orm of the ending appears in the ancient 
Carmen Saliare, in the word priviclou, i. e. prlviculis, with 
the sense of dngtilis. The Ace. PL ending is -os, from -ons. 



§ 7. Scheme 


of the Second Declension. 




Sing. 


Nom M. 


'^Sj which became -us. 




(dropped in RO-stems, e. g. ager). 


N. 


'dm^ which became -urn. 


Gen. 


"ly properly the Gen. suffix of lO- 




stems. 


Dat. 


-oi, which became -0. 


Loc. 


-ei, which became -t. 


Ace. 


'8m, which became -urn. 


Voc. 


•-?. 


Abl. 


'Ody which became -o. 




Plur. 


Nom. M. 


'01, which became -ei, then -*. 


N. 


'd, which became -a. 


Gen. (i) 


-dm, which became -dm, then -iim. 


(^) 


-orw»i, originally proper to Pronouns, 




then to Adjectives also. 


Dat. ) 
Loc. J 


'ois, which became -eis, then -is. 


Ace. 


'OS (from -6ns). 


Voc. 


same as Nom. 


Abl. 


same as Dat.^ Loc. 


§ 8. The Third Declension. This should properly be 
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divided into two declensions, (i) Consonant-'stems, (2) 
I-stems, but these two are so similar and so intermixed in 
certain cases^ that the Latin writers on Grammar joined 
them into one. I-stems have a Gen. PI. in -ium^ an Ace. 
Sg. in -im^ and an Abl. Sg. in -l (earlier -Id") ; Cons. Stems 
have a Gen. PI. in -um^ an Ace. Sg. in -em^ and an * Abl.' 
(properly Locative) Singular in -^ (earlier X), But, e. g., 
vdti'^ an I-stem, has vatum Gen. PL, and most I-stems 
assumed in time the Cons.-stem Ace. Sg. and ^ Abl.' Sg., 
although Neuter I-stems kept the Abl. in -l for the 
sake of distinction from their Nominative Case (e. g. mari 
Abl., mare Nora.). And Consonant-stems sometimes show 
the I-stem endings. The Gen. Plur. is the case where the 
distinction between Consonant and I-stems has been best 
retained. In the Nom. Sing, some I-stems retain their 
iy e. g. vest'iSy but it is lost in sm^s (sortis Plant.), Arpinas 
{Arpinatis, Plant.), mi^ (stem imdri-), &c. (see ch. ii. § 1 2). 
The Consonant- stems consist of (i) Guttural-stems, 
e. g. dilx (stem due-, the weak form of the root deuc-, to 
lead), rex (stem re^-, the lengthened form of the root re^-^ 
' to stretch,' ^ to govern '), mx (stem niff-, the weak form of 
a root meaning 'to be wet/ 'to snow')^ (2) Labial- 
stems, e. g. princeps, caeiebs*\ (3) Dental-stems, e. g. pes 
(stem ped-), Aeres (stem iered-), anas (stem an&U), comSs 
(stem comM' from cum and eo). The numerous NT-stems 
are mostly Present Participles, e.g. serpens (stem serpe/tU), 
lit. * crawling,' cliens, lit. ' hearing,' ' obeying,' rudens, lit. 
' rattling,' oriens (sc. Sol) ^ (4) S-stems, e. g. cinis (stem 

^ The g of this root was a * Labiovelar ' guttural (see ch. x. § i8), 
like gw (cf. ninguit). Between vowels a g of this kind became v in 
Latin (ch. x. § i8) ; so we have in the Genitiye niv-is. 

' A word of uncertain derivation. The etymology of the Boman 
Grammarians ' quasi caelestium vitam ducens ' will not do I 

' Gens, mens, &c. are I-stems, g'n-H-f m^n-H' (ch. xi. § 12). 
£ % 
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cinKs'), tellijis (stem tellus-), Aondr, older /lonos (stem Aonos-^ 
The r has found Hs way into the Nom. fiom the Oblique 
Cases^ where * stood between vowels and so became r by the 
Latin phonetic law), opus, earlier opas (stem opds-y opes-), 
Venus, earlier Fenos (stem vends-, venes-, originally neuter 
and meaning 'glamour/ whence venerium iov *venes-num, 
lit. * a love-philtre'). (5) N-stems, e.g. Aomo, -mis, sermo, 
'Onis, caro, -nis, with the M-stem kiems, -mis, (6) R-stems, 
e. g. /rater, -tris, conditor, 'tdris,fur,furis, (7) A few L- 
stems, e. g. sal^ sol. 

The Nom. Sg. of Masc. and Fem. Nouns adds -s to 
the Stem, but in Neuter Nouns the bare Stem is used. 
Examples are of Masc. and Fem. I-stems,/«i-*, clvi-s, 
vesti-s, SOTS (sorti'S Plant.), pars, and of Masc. and Fem. 
Cons.-stems, princep-s, dux for ^duc-s, heres for '^hered-s ; 
of Neuter I-stems, mare (originally *mart, ch. ii. § 14 «.), 
triste, Neut. of trlstis, originally *tristt (cf . Gk. Ibpis, Ibpis, 
IbpL with Lat. trisiis, tristis, triste), of Neuter Cons.-stems, 
allec, caput, aes (I.-Eur. S-y^s- ; cf . aenus for %yes-nos), 
crus, opus, carmen; ver. (On Fem. Noms. in -es, see § 13). 

The -e of Neut. I-stems was often dropped (cf . ch. ii. 
§ 12), so that animdle (properly the Neuter of the Adj. 
animalis) became animal with consequent shortening of 
the d before final / (ch. ii. § 16) ; calcdre {^cfernim), a spur, 
lit. * the (iron) fastened on the heel {calx)l became calcar ; 
lacte, the form found in Plautus, became lact and then lac, 
owing to the difficulty of pronouncing -ct at the end of 
a word, the same difficulty as we have with a group like 
-mh in * lamb ' ; ^corde (Gen. PI. cordium) in the same way 
became cord, a form that should perhaps be written in 
lines of Plautus where the word is scanned as a long 
syllable, then cor. 

Masc. and Fem. R- and N-stems formed their Nom. 
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Sg. in a different way, R-stems in (i) -5r, e. g. dator 
(class. dator\ (2) -er^ e. g. wza^^r (class, mdt^r) (cf . Gk. 
ScdTwp, TraTTJp), N-stems in -o (Gk. -wi^), e. g, carfl>, flesh, 
originally 'a portion of anything/ then *a portion of flesh ' 
(connected with Gk. iccipco, to cut), Admd, connected with 
Aumus, the ground^. (On this e and see ch. x. § 12.) 

The Gen. Sg. ending of Cons.-stems was (i) -es, (2) -6s. 
Of these the former was adopted in Latin, and became 
in class. Lat. -U (ch. ii. § 14), e.g. re^-U. There are traces 
of the latter in early spellings on inscriptions like nominus 
for class, nominis, hominus for class. Aondnis^. I-stems 
properly took -eis, which would be in class. Lat. -**, but 
there is no instance of a Latin I-stem using any other 
than the Cons.-stem ending, e. g. turrU, partis (on an 
inscr. of the second cent. b. c. we fmA, partus). 

The Dat. Sg. ending of Cons.-stems was -ai, which 
became -ei and in class. Lat. -f, e. g. regi^ and Latin 
I-stems show the same ending, e. g. turri. (On the ^e of 
jure dicundo, &c., see ch. i. § 7). 

In the Ace. Sg. m was added to the stem, making in 
Latin Cons.-stems -em (ch. x. § 14), e. g. reg-em^ and in 
I-stems -irriy e. g. turrim. But the I-stems came almost 
all in time to take the Cons.-stem ending, e. g. imrrem, 
partem. When an I-stem Ace. was used as Adverb 
however the older ending was retained, e. g. partim (but 
saltern with -tern by analogy of au-tem) ; and -im is in- 
variable in vim (an 1-stem, § 10). 

The Abl. Sg. ending of I-stems was -td, which became 
"l in the latter part of the third cent. b. c. (ch. x. § 17), 

^ In Old Latin we have a by-form hSmo (cf. nSmo for *w^-A^o) and 
a by-declension in -mis, -oni, &c., e. g. Enn. : Volturus in spinis, 
miserum mandebat hemonem. 

' On a leaden bullet (glans) used in the siege of Perusia is carved 
the * Trochaic * line : Antoni calve, peristi Caesarus victoria. 
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e. g. turrl. Cons.-stems used their Locative, ending in -^ 
(class. Lat. -^), instead of an Ablative, e. g. reg-iy Cartha- 
gin-i^y as the Gk. Loc. was used as Dat., e.g. yepovr-X, 
These two endings are often exchanged, e. g. for I-stems 
turr^,parte,ior Cons.-stems majorl and in early Latin milili 
Plant., coiiefitionid (i. e. ^ contione ') on the S. C. Bacch. 

The Loc. Sg. ending of I-stems was -Syi (Gk. -770X^(^)1), 
which in Latin would become -ei, class, -l, e. g. iuci, in day- 
light, of Cons.-stems 4 (sometimes omitted in L-Eur. Loca- 
tives), class. Lat. -e. The use of the Cons.-stem Loc. as an 
Ablative, e. g. Carthagine, from Carthage, had this result, 
that Cons.-stems sometimes took the I-stem ending for 
the sake of distinction ; e. g. rurly in the country, might 
be contrasted with rure, from the country. I-stems often 
show the Cons.-stem ending, e. g. mdn^, in the morning. 

The Nom. Plur. ending of Masc. and Fem. Cons.-stems 
was properly -Ss, which would be in class. Lat. -is (ch. ii. § 14), 
and of I-stems -SySs (Gk. 7roA€(^)€s), in Latin -es (ch. x. 
§ 13). But there is no trace of a Latin Cons.-stem with 
any but the I-stem ending ^ . I-stems sometimes show -m, 
class. "Isy properly the ending of their Ace. PI. (see below). 

In the Gen. PL -o»^ (Lat. -^My then -uniy ch. ii. §§ 16, 
14) was added to the stem, so that reg-uniy turri-uin are 
correctly formed examples of a Cons.-stem and an I-stem. 
But the usual interchange is found. We have vdtum 
from the I-stem vdti'^ferentmm Masc. from the NT-stem 
ferenU (cf . Gk. </)€poVr-a)i;), and the like ^ ; though as a rule 
the formation of the Gen. PI. is the best test whether 
a Third Decl. Noun is an I-stem or a Cons.-stem. The 
distinction was better preserved in this case than in the 
Ace. and Abl. Sg. 

^ Plautus' can&8 is a mere shortejiiing like vidis, avS (ch. ii. § 16). 
2 Caesar liaedpanium, Yerrius iKtnum ; C&ea&r pariunij Pliuy partiutiK 
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In the Dat., Abl., Instr., Loc. Plur. the I.-Eur. ending 
was -bh5s^ Lat. -d^, class, -hik^. An I-stem Dat. like 
tMrri'hiLS is regular ; but the Cons.-stems borrowed the 
i of the I-stems to form their Dat., e. g. reg-i-hus instead 
of *reg'hu9y milit-i-bus instead of ^milit-lnis. 

The Ace. PL was formed by adding -ns to the stem. 
Latin Cons.-stems show -e^ from -ens, Lat. I-stems -is 
from -ins, e. g. reges, iurris. By the end of the Re- 
public and the beginning of the Empire this distinction 
came to be lost sight of, and turres ^partes, and the like, were 
allowed instead of turns ^partis. (On the occasional use of 
-«> in the Nom^Pl. by confusion with the Ace., see above.) 

§ 9. Scheme of the Third Declension. 
I. Consonant-stems. 

Sing. 
Nom. M., F. (1) -*, 

(a) Vowel lengthened in R- and N-Stems, 
e. g. datdr (class, dator), homo, 
N, The bare stem. 
Gen. -?*, which became -?*. 

Dat. . -aiy which became -ei, then -l. 
Loc. "ly used also as Abl. 

Ace. -m (from an original -®m). 

Abl. (see Loc). 

Plur. 
Nom. M., P. (the I-stem ending was used). 

N. -fl. 
Gen. -^niy which became -^m, then -i^w. 

I (the I-stem ending was used). 

Ace. -es (from Sns from an original -®ns). 

Abl. (same as Dat., Loc.). 
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II. I-stems. 

Sing. 
Norn. M., F. -^*. 

N, 4, which became -^ (dropped in animal y &c.). 
Gen. (the Cons.-stem ending was used). 

Dat. (the Cons.-stem ending was used). 

Loc. ^ei (from -Syi), which became -i. 

Ace. -im. 

Abl. 'Idy which became -I. 

Plur. 
Nom. M., F. -es (from -SySs). 

N. -ia. 
Gen. 'ium, 

^ ' I 'idi^s (from -i-bh5s), which became -Uus, 

Ace. -«* (from -tns). 

Abl. (same as Dat., Loc.). 

§ 10. Other Third DecL Stems. Nouns like lo^, 
Jupiter (better spelt Jnppiter) must be treated separately. 
They are Diphthong-stems 5dr-,e7dp-(I.-Eur.g^ou-,dyeu-), 
the latter being the same stem as is found in dies (§ 13). 
Bos is probably not a true Latin word, I.-Eur. g^ beings 
represented by t?, not S, in Latin (ch. x. § 18), but 
a word of some country dialect. Its Gen. PL bourn 
stands for bov-vm with loss of v before m (ch. x. § 13) ; 
its Dat. PI. buhusy bdbus (from g^oubhSs) shows 5, u, the 
long vowels to which the original diphthong ou developed 
in Latin (ch. x. § 1 1). Ju-piter (cf . BiespHer) is, of course, 
a compound, like Mars pater ^ its first part showing u 
(older ow), the sound to which the original diphthong eu 
developed in Latin (ch. x. § 11), In early Latin we find 
the spelling Biovem^ Liove, &c. (see ch. x. § 13). On vie 
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(Gk. Uf i-0t), an I-stem (Ace. vim), and its wrong declension 
as an S-stem in the Plural, vires, virium, &c., see § i. 
SOs (Gk. vs) was originally a tj-stem, with stem *«- 
before Consonants (e. g. sMug ; cf . Gk. C-r), s^yy before 
vowels (e.g. su-is, su-i, sn-em). Navis was an I.-Eur. 
Diphthong-stem nau- (Gk. vavs), but has passed in 
Latin, like I.-Eur. U-stem Adjectives, e. g. levis (Gk. 
cAaxvs) (ch. iv. § I ; ch. xi. § 13), into the I-declension. 

§ 11. The Fourth Declension. The Fourth and 
Fifth Declensions do not preserve their individuality so 
well as the others. The Fourth, consisting of U-stems, 
does not always keep itself separate from the Second, 
while the Fifth is closely connected with the First. In the 
ordinary Latin of every-day Jife it is doubtful to what 
extent of their declension U-stems would show a different 
treatment from O-stems; and even the most careful 
writers decline only a few Fifth Declension Nouns, e. g. 
dieSy res, throughout in what may be called a Fifth 
Declension form. The U-stems of the Fourth Declension 
are Masculine or Neuter. There are a few Feminines, e. g. 
domus, laurus, which seem to have been originally 0- stems 
(see § 6) ; but it is possible that at an earlier period there 
were more, for there are traces of Abstract U-stems like 
metus, fear (cf. Ion. Gk. apTv^s, a fitting, F., but Lat. 
artus, a limb, M.), having been Feminine in early Latin, 
e. g. nee metus ulla tenet, Ennius. 

The U-declension being in a manner the property of 
the educated section of the Roman world, was greatly 
subjected to the theories of Grammarians. The proper 
Nom. Sg. Masc. ending -us was by some Grammarians 
pronounced -us, just as some made the -u of Nom. Sg. 
Neut. long, others short ; the I.-Eur. Gen. Sg. ending 
-eus, in Latin -ous, then -us (ch. x. § 1 1), was by many 
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discariL dfor the Gen. Sg. ending of U-stems (§ lo), -ai*, 
e.g. seTtah'Uydoniuis (of. Ter. Haut. 287 eius anuis causa^ 
^ to oblige, 'bat old woman '), an ending wbicb suited the 
Dat. Sg. ending -«*, older -uei (from I.-Eur. -Swai). The 
Emperor Augustus, who like his great predecessor, 
Julius Caesar, paid great attention to matters of Gram- 
mar, and once cashiered an officer for using the vulgarism 
isse instead of ipse, always made the Gen. Sg. of domus 
domos. This domos, if it be anything more than a coinage 
of Augustus to suit some theory of his own, may be 
a genuine relic of another I.-Eur. ending -ous, which 
would be in Latin -otis, then -de (ch. x. § ii\ But the 
Second Declension form of the Genitive, used in popular 
Latin, steadily maintained itself against all these rules 
and theories of the Grammarians, and Quintilian in the 
first century a. d. declares senaii to be as good a Genitive 
as senalus. In the Dative, beside -m, there is an 
occasional use of -u, which seems to be the Locative end- 
ing (cf. noctu, in the night), from I.-Eur. -eu (ch. x. § 11). 
(On the use of this Locative in the Second Supine, see 
ch. vi. jj 16). 

In the Nom. Plur. we should expect -msy-uis^ from 
I.-Eur. -ewes (Gk. {T'ri\'E{F)is\ but the Ace. ending is used 
instead, -«*, from -tins. The Gen. PI. often shows -uni 
(the Second Declension ending) as well as the U-stem 
ending -uumy older -udniy from -udm (ch. ii. §§ 14, 16) 
(I.-Eur. -Swom, Gk. 'Ttrix€[F)^v) e. g. mille passum or mille 
pasmuMy a mile, lit. ^a thousand (of) paces.' In the 
Dat. PI. 'Ubu% became by the Latin laws of sound AbvA 
(ch. ii. § 14), but the older form was kept up for the sake 
of distinction in words like arcubnSj ^ to bows ' (cf . arcibus, 
Ho citadels'). 

As regards Neuter U-stems the Latin Grammarians 
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disputed, as we have seen, whether the -u of the Noi *i Sg. 
was short or long. The Augustan poets certai'^^v show 
the scansion cornu, &c., though the length the u is 
difficult to justify. There was usually a Second Declen- 
sion by-fonn in -«»?, e. g. cornum^ Lucr. ii. 388 : 
Praeterea lumen per commn transit. 
§ 12. Soheme of the Fourth Declension. 

Sing. 
Nom. M. 'US. 

N. -w. 

Gen. [i)-u8 from -eus. 

(2) -uis from -iiw§s, the tj-stem suffix. 

(3) "ly the 0-stem suffix. 
Dat. 'Uly older -ueij from -§wai. 
Loc. 'U from -eu (used also as Dafc). 
Ace. 'Um. 

Abl. -lid, which became -w. 

Plur. 
Nom. M. (see Ace). 

N. -ua. 
Gen. (i) -uum from -ewom. 

(2) 'Um from -dm, the 0-stem suffix. 

^ ' \ 'uMsy older -m6^*, later -i4w« from -ublios. 
Loc, J 

Ace. -«« (from -tins). 

Abl. (same as Dat., Loc). 

§ 13. The Fifth Deolension. This may be called the 
E-declension, for all the Nouns that belong to it end their 
Nom. ^g. in -es and show the long vowel e in at least 
some cases. But it is a veritable medley of most widely 
differing stems. We have (i) Verbal Noun-stems in -e, 
e.g. sarde- (cf. sorde-re Inf., sorde-facio^ &c.), with Abl. 
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%orde and Gen. PI. sorderum (in Plautus, but in late Latin 
sordium) ; similarly from Jacio, fades, and from specio, 
specie*. (2) Verbal Nouns in -iis derived from Third 
Conj. Verbs whose Present has -0, not -io, e.g. rabies from 
rabo, scabies from scabo, pemicies from a lost 3 Conj. 
Verb necOy along with its synonym permities. (3) Nouns 
in -ies, which are not Verbal Nouns, e. g. temperies, derived 
from te7npuSy especially Nouns in -ties from Adjs., e. g. 
vaslities, from vastus, mollities from mollis , segnities from 
segnisy amicities from amicus. (4) dies, with stem dyew-, 
a by-form of dyew-, meaning ' sky/ ^ day.' The stem 
dySw- is the stem of Jovis Gen., Jovi Dat., &c. (§ 10). 
(5) ^^*> with stem rey-, and spes, with stem sphey-. 

Dies and res are the most consistently declined accord- 
ing to what is called the ' Fifth Declension/ e. g. Abl. 
die, re. Gen. PI. dierum, rerum, Dat. PI. diebus, rebus. Next 
comes sjpesy which however is given by Ennius a Nom. 
PI. speres, as if it were an S-stem (cf. vires Nom, PI. of 
the I-stem vis, §1). But the Verbal and other Nouns 
in -ies belong as much to the First Declension as to the 
Fifth, for they have by-forms in -ia, e.g. vastitia^temperia, 
effigia, and the farther back we go in the literature the 
more does this side of their nature show itself. In 
Plautus the i^-forms are generally confined to the Nom., 
Ace. Sg., while he prefers ^iae in the Nom. PL, e. g. 
intemperiae, and in the Dat. Sg., e. g. materiae, -id in the 
Abl. Sg., e. g. barbarid, -iis in the Abl. PI., e.g. mollitiis, 
and so on (but fade Abl., specie Abl.). After his time 
the number of Nouns in -ies and the number of cases to 
which this E-declension is extended steadily increases, 
though the Plural is always reserved by good writers 
for the a-forms. All this points to those IE-stems 
having been originally lA-stems ; and as we know that 
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the presence of i had in certain circumstances the effect 
of g^iving a the sound of e (open e) in Latin ^, it seems 
likely that the greater part of the Fifth Declension 
Nouns are due to this change of sound. Verbal Nouns 
in -eSy on the other hand, have affinity with I-stems (cf. 
jolehes and plebs), and most of them show the E-declen'sion 
to a very limited extent only, e. g. tdbe Abl.^ Requie 
AbL (for requiete), requiem Ace. (for reqnietem), may be 
due to the false analogy of the Nom. Sg. requies (for 
^requiet{i)s). 

The formation of the Cases is closely modelled on the 
First Declension, e being substituted everywhere for a. 
The Gen. Sg. has -ely which was allowed to keep its long 
e when an i preceded, e. g.facieiy but shortened it in other 
circumstances^ Jidei (in early Latin Jideiy e. g. plenu* 
fidei at the end of a hexameter line of Ennius). This 
shortening was in accordance with the Latin custom of 
shortening a long vowel before another vowel (ch. ii. § 1 6), 
and in point of fact affected the ending -iei as well, chang- 
ing it to -ieiy then to -ii ; for the Republican writers have 
faciiy pernicii, progenii^ &c. Some Grammarians changed 
this ending -ii to -ie, in order that the Genitive might 
show the <?-vowel, which was the distinguishing mark of 
the Fifth Declension ; and Julius Caesar, we are told, 
stamped with his approval forms like specie and die. 
Others preferred the old Gen. in -iea (like -as, the old 
Gen. of the First Declension, § 4); and we hear of 

^ JdjunuB became jsjunus, and JSnuarius was the mlgar form of 
Jdwuariua (cf. Italian Gennaio) (p. 10 n.). 

* Many so-caUed Nominatives in -is are reaUy Nominatives Plural 
of I-stems, e. g. amhdg^ nutOs (with a by-form nOJbis), saep^ (with 
a by- form saeps). Some feminine animal-names seem to be dialectal, 
e. g^f&es, pdlumbes. They take the I-stem declension. 
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a great controversy as to whether d%e9 or dii or die was 
the form used by Virgil in a line of the Georgics (i. 208) : 

Libra dies somnique pares ubi fecerit horas, 
and whether the same poet wrote dii ^ of the day ^ or dex 
* of the god' in Aen. i. 67fi : 

■ Munera laetitiamque dei. 

The 'il ot fidei^ and the like, also appears as -*, e.g. 
/ami (Lueilius), trihunus plebi^ with a by-form in -e, e. g. 
fide in Horace {C. iii. 7. 4) : 

Gonstantis juvenem fide. 
The Genitive of res, sjpes is as a rule a monosyllable, that 
of fides a disyllabic in Plautus and Terence, writers who 
follow the conversational language of their time. 

The Dat. Sg. has also by-forms, possibly due to the 
theorizing of Grammarians, possibly genuine relics of an 
ancient divergence of declension, e.g. faciei, fidel (the 
forms generally accepted), facil^ facie. In Plautus and 
Terence the treatment of the Dat. Sg. is the same as that 
of the Genitive. The grammarian Aulus Gellius tells 
us that purists preferred yJic/^ to faciei. 

Of the other cases we need mention only the Dat. Abl. 
PI. in -ebuSj found in rebus, diebus. 

§ 14. Scheme of the Fifth Declension. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom, -es. -es. 

Gen. (1) -et, -el, -S, -4, -erum (cf. i Decl. -drutn). 

(2) -e (changed from -i). 

(3) "^* (^f • ^ Decl. -as). 

Dat. (i) -el, -^, -S, -t. 'ebus (cf. i Decl. -dbus). 

(a) -<?. 

Ace, 'im from -em. -es (from -ens). 

Abl. -e from ^ed, (same as Dat.). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

§ 1. Distinotion of Gender. It is impossible to draw 
a hard and fast line between the Adjective and the 
Noun. Words like veteramis, veteran, tiro, recruit, are 
as much Adjectives as Nouns, e.g. veteranus exercilus, 
tiro exercittis ; and the declension of the Adjective was the 
same as that of the Noun, though it occasionally trended 
on the Pronoun Declension^, e.g. totim, Gen. of totus, like 
illiusy Gen. of ille (ch. v. § 8). A distinguishing feature 
of the Adjective is its distinction of the three Genders ; 
thus veteranus, -a, -nm is an Adjective, vetera?ing M. a 
Noun. To indicate these the Adjective Declension took 
advantage of the connexion of (3-stems with the masculine 
and neuter and of A-stems with the feminine (ch. iii. § 2), 
e.g. I.-Eur. new5s M., nSwa F., new6m N., Lat. novm, 
nova, novum, (On Nom. Sing. Masc. ^er for -rus, see 
ch, iii. § 6). Besides the vowel a the vowel i was associated 
with the feminine gender (cf. Lat. neptis beside nepoit), 
and U-stem Adjectives, for example, formed their Fern, 
in this way, so that e.g. tenuis is properly the feminine 
form. The ending -/a (e.g. Gk. <f)ipovGa for *(t>€povTya) 
may have been an old Latin formation of the feminine 

* In German the * Strong' Declension of the Adjective (where the 
Adj. is not preceded hy the Def. Article) is a trace of the Pronoun 
Declension. 
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Pres. Part., but was early relegated to the function of 
forming Abstract Nouns, e.g. pollentia, ahundantia (cf. 
repuha^ an Abstr. Noun, beside repuhus^ -a, -um ; textura 
beside texturus, -«, -«/»). In Latin the distinctions of 
gender in the Adjective have been greatly effaced ^. 
lenuis was used as Masc. as well as Fem., and all the 
U-stem Adjectives show the same treatment, e. g. brevis 
(Gk. ftpaxvs), pinguis (Gk. -nax^^) ; ferens, &c. became the 
Fem. form too, though an earlier stage of the language 
probably had ^ferentis, &c. (ch. ii. § 12) ; and, gince final 
-nt became by a phonetic law of Latin ns (ch. x. § 17), 
ferens is also the Latin representative of ^ferent Neut. 
(Gk. <i>ipov for *<f>€poiny Similarly Neuters like duplec 
(cf. the Neut. Noun allec) became assimilated to the 
Masc. form duplex. The distinction, however, is kept 
up in 0-stem Adjectives in Latin even better than in 
Greek, for the G^^eek ,usage of the Masc. form of Com- 
pound 0-stem Adjs. as a Fem., e.g. pobobaKTvXos 'Hwy 2, is 
unknown in Latin, and in Bl-stems the fashion came in 
of distinguishing the Masc. in -er from the Fem. in -W*, 
e.g. deer M., dcris F. O-stems lost their distinction be- 
tween Masc. and Fem. only when they passed into I-stems. 

This was a course often taken ■ by Latin 0-stem 
Adjectives. Thus O. Lat. inermus, -a, -um is class. Lat. 
inermisy -is, -^, and the word htlarus, a word which the 
Romans borrowed from the Greek (Gk. iKapo^)^ just as 
we borrow terms of the finer nuances of feeling from 
the French (e.g. triste), soon became hilaris, 

§ 2. Comparison. The I.-Eur. suffixes used to form 
the Comparative and Superlative of Adjectives were 

* Vetus M., F., N. was originally a noun (Gk. (f)iTos, a year). 
« ^Fo^oS&m-vXos was really a noxm in apposition to *H<w, 'Dawn 
Bose-finger.' This is the origin of this curious Greek usage. 
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-ygs- (weak grade -is-, ch. x. § 12), -isto- (e.g. Gk. ^luo 
Acc.for *r\hLQ(fay Engl, sweeter, with r from %\ Gk. ijbLa-ros, 
Engl, sweet^*^), and to some extent also -tSr6- (-er8-) 
and -temo- (-emo-) (Gk. ffbyr^pos). In Latin the suffix 
-yes- (-is-) was used for the Comparative, e.g. suavior from 
^uavtos with ending -yos, the 0-grade of -ySs- (ch. x. § 1 2), 
but -temo- is found only in * Superlatives ' like intimus^ 
iiUimus^ and -tero- is used to form Adverbs, e. g. breviter 
(Gk. fipaxvT€pos) and local Adjectives, e.g. dexter (Gk. 
b€(tT€p6s has this suffix in the same function ; see ch. xi. 
§ 8), as we have -tem5- in the local Adjectives finitlmua^ 
maritimus (ch. xi. § 7). But -m5- and -em8- appear as 
Superlative suffixes in summus for ^sup-wMS (ch. x. § 16), 
infimus and imuSy and (appended to the Comparative 
suffix -IS-) in maximMS for ^magisimus (ch. ii. § 1 2), sacer- 
rimus for *#«- crisimus (ch. ii.§ \2)^facillimusior ^facili- 
simus (ch. x. § 19). Neither the origin of the usual 
Superlative ending -tssimns nor the date of its introduction 
are clear, e,g, purissimus, Old Lat./mnw«*. 

§ 3. Irregular Comparison. The irregular Comparison 
of simple Adjectives like ' good/ ' bad ' is a relic of a 
very early time when different roots were used to express 
a Positive, a Comparative, and a Superlative (Gk. ay ad 6s, 
onidvoav; Engl, good, better), e.g. Lat. boyms (older 
dnonus^), melior, optimiis (older opitumus from the root 
op- of ojptOy opes^ &c.). The coexistence of such forms as 
benevolus and benevolens produced a type of Comparison 
like magnificuSy magnijicentior , magnijicentissimitd ; while 
frugly which was a Dative Case of a noun, ' for fruit/ 

^ Thus on a Scipio epitaph : 

Hone oino ploirume cosentiont Bomai 
Duonoro optumo fuise uiro, 
*• hunc unum plurimi consentiunt Bomae bonorum optimum fuisse 
virum.' 
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^ fit for bearing good fruit ' (cf. Plaut. tamen ero f rugi 
bonae), had recourse for its Comparative and Superlative 
to the Adj. friiffdlis. The retention of v in the Positive, 
with its suppression (ch. ii. § la) in the other Degrees, 
causes the anomaly in the Comparison of dives (but 
cf. Ter. Adelph. 770 dis quidem esses, Demea), dziior, 
dUimmus ; juvinis, junior. Plus, jalurimus, older ^plois, 
^ploisomos, come from plo-, a grade (ch. x. § 11) of ple- 
(ch. vi. § 3), which is a development of the root pel-^ ^ to 
fill' (Gk. -nXriprj^, -nk^ltav from ^TrKYj-yoat^, •nXt'iiTTos from 
*n\rjixrTos, Lat. ple-nus^ jplerique). Major comes from 
^mahior from a root magh-, while magis, maximus show 
another form of the root, viz. mag-. Nequior and 
nequissimus are curious coinages for the Comp. and 
Superl. of the indeclinable Adj. ne-quam, lit. ' a no-how ' 
(cf. O. Lat. nequaliay nuisances, drawbacks). Odor 
(Gk. (^KicDi;), lacks a Positive in Latin, though it has 
one in Greek, incus* Potis, the Positive of potior^ 
desirable, has the sense of ' able/ e. g. potis sum (class. 
possum f ch. vL § 23), and is in Greek the Noun iroais, 
a master, lord. 

§ 4. Numerals. Of the Latin Cardinal Numbers 
1-3 are inflected: unus, -a, -um; duo (a Dual form, 
ch. iii. § i), -ae, -0 ; tres, -is, -ia (Plur. of an I-stem, tri-) ; 
not 4, as Gk. r^a-aap^s, -cy, -a. The Numeral Adverbs 
from 5 upwards end in ~iens or -ies, the I.-Eur. ending 
-yent (ch. x. § 17). For the fraction ^half ' we have 
semi' (I.-Eur. semi-, Gk. fjfii-, O. Engl, sam-, whence 
our 'sand-blind'), while as an Adjective dlmtdius 
(from dis and medius) was used. ^One and a half is 
sesqu^y for ^semisque, with the same syncope as is seen in 
sestertius, * two and a half,' for *semis-tertius (cf . Germ, 
drittehalb). 
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§ 6. Scheme of the Latin NumeralB. 



Card, 


Ord. 


Adv. 


1. 


unus, older otnos (I. -Eur. 


primusy older 


sSmel (from sem- 




oinos, Eng. one ; cf. Gk. 


*priamos^ (cf. 


*one/Gk. tts 




otiis, alone, for olfos). 


pns-cusy &c.). 


forsems;Lat. 
singviif stm- 
pleos, &c.). 


2. 


duo (I.-Eur. diio, Gk. 81^ 


secundus (lit. 


bis from duis. 




and Ivo) (in Compounds 


* following'). 






bi-, older dui-, e.g. bidens). 


oZter (lit. 'other 
of two') (so in 
0. Eng. 'other' 
is used for 
* second'). 




8. 


tres (L-Eur. tr^ySs, Gk.Tpefs) 
(in Compounds tri-, e. g. 
in-pes). 


ter-Uus. 


ter from *fer5. 


4. 


guattuor from *gw)tvor{S)s 


quartus. 


gfMofer from q«^- 




(L-Eur. q^etwor-, Dor. 




trus. 




Gk. riropfs). 






5. 


qutnque from *quenque (I.- 
Eur. p«nq««, Gk. vivrt). 


quln{c)tU3. 


^tngtttX**)*' 








6. 


s&c (I.-Eur.s6ks and sw6ks, 
Gk. ^£). 


sextus. 


sea;w(n)s. 


7. 


sepfem (I.-Eur. sfiptnn, Gk. 
oc», a Dual-form, lit. * two 


Septimus. 


sfip«c(n)s. 


8. 


octdvus for *od5- 


octie{n)8. 




sets of four' (I.-Eur, 5kt5, 


vus (ch. X. 






Gk. dicTdi). 


§8). 




9. 


novem (I.-Eur. nftw^i, Gk. 
dScem (I.-Eur. d^k^n, Gk. 


nonus. 


nome(n)8. 


10. 


decimus. 


decie{n)s. 




S4Ka). 






20. 


vigina (I.-Eur. wi-(d)k«mti, 


t?Icgstmt<s, older 


tiicie{n)s. 




a Dual-form, lit. *two 


vicensumu£ for 






decades,* Dor. Gk. fci- 


*mcent-iumus. 






iicoT«, Att Gk. €i-Koai). 






30. 


tnginta, lit. * three decades,' 
&c. 






100. 


centum (I. -Eur. (d)k«mtom, 
lit. *a decade' [sc. of 
decades], Gk. k-zeardv). 






1000. 


mVUj originally a Neut. 
Sing. I-stem \ e. g. mille 
peditum, with Plur., e.g. 
tria milia peditum. 







^ Plautus has the Abl. mUU. So in Old Latin ducentum, irecentum, 
&c. are used as Nouns with the Gen. of the thing specified, e. g. 
aigenti sescentum, Lucilius. 
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68 The Adjective. [ch. iv 

Distributive Numerals have the suffix -no-, e. g. hl-ni, 
ter-ni and tfUniy but the Distributive of unua is formed 
differently, singuli (from the root sem-^ 'one,^ whence 
semel). Multiplicative Numerals have -jplex, from the 
root plek-, ^to fold' (Lat. im-plicOy Gk, wX^k-tw), e.g. 
simpleXy and Proportional -plus (from the root pel-, * to 
fill '), e. g. simplus: (On qu^tus, see ch. v. § 8.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PRONOUNS. 

§1. Personal. J^^o represents anl.-Eur. ego (Gk. iyd). 
This was the I.-Eur. form used for the i Pers. Sing. 
Pronoun when subject to the verb, while another stem 
was employed for the same Pronoun when considered as 
object, viz. me-. This me- is the stem of the Latin Dat. 
miM (often pronounced as one syllable, ml, like nil from 
niAily, ch, ii. § 6), which was in older Latin me-Aei^ and 
of the Abl. me, older med (ch. ii. § 9). The use of dif- 
ferent stems in the Nom. and in the other cases is one of 
the peculiar features of the I.-Eur. Pronoun Declension, 
about which more information will be found below (§ 3). 
For the Accusative we find exactly the same form used 
in Latin as for the Abl., viz. me, older med, so that the 
Abl. seems to have taken the place of the Ace. in Latin 
in much the same way as the Dat. ^ him ^ took the place 
of the Ace. in English. For the Gen. the Gen. Sing. Neut. 
of the Possessive Pronoun is used, met, e, g. amicus mei, 
lit. ^a friend of mine; ' but in older Latin we find occasion- 
ally a Gen. formed with -es, the Gen. Sing. Suffix of Nouns 
(ch. iii. § I ), viz. mis, as in this line of Ennius : 

Ingens cura mis cum ooncordibus aequiperare, 
* My earnest care to match with men like-hearted to me.' 
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TO The Pronouns. [ch. v 

We have thus : 

Nom. ego (originally egOy then shortened to eg}^^ ch, ii. 
§16). 

Gen. mei (Gen. Sg. Neut. of meu9). 

Dat. mihi (from mS-Aei, ch. ii. § 14. On the second 
part -heiy see below on tibi). 

Ace. me (really Abl.). 

AbL me (from med, with the Abl. Sing. Suffix -d, ' 
ch. iii. §1). 

Tu represents an I.-Eur. tu, seen in the Homeric form 
ri-vri, while the ordinary Greek ai, older tv, represents 
an I.-Eur. til. This is another feature of the I.-Eur. 
Pronoun Declension that forms with short and with long 
vowel are found side by side (cf. ch. ix. § i). For the 
oblique cases the I.-Eur. stem was tw8- and (when unem- 
phatic) tS-. Lat. tUt was earlier ^te-hei. The b which 
appears here and in the Dat. of the Reflexive Pronoun, sibi^ 
may be a relic of a Pronoun-stem bhS-, so that ti-bi 
would be originally a Compound ; and the h of mUhi has 
been similarly referred to the Pronoun-stem ghS-, the 
same as appears in the Demonstrative hie (§ 3). The 
other cases have the same formation as the i Pers. Sing. 
Pronoun ; and like Gen. mu beside mei, we have in the 
older literature a Gen. tis beside tui. 

Nom. tu (the I.-Eur. form, unchanged). 

Gen. tui (Gen. Sg. Neut. of tuusy meaning literally 
^ of thine'). 

Dat. tibi (from ^te-bei), with the same change of 
te^ to ti^f through the unaccented use of the 
word, ch. ii. § 14, as of me- to ««?- in miki). 

Ace. te (really Abl.). 

Abl. te (from ted). 

In the First Plural Pronoun the one I.-Eur. stem nS- 
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§ i] PersonaL - 71 

(no-) (Gk. rwt Dual, ^/x€ts from I.-Eur.^n®s-ine-, Engl, us 
from I.-Eur. n®s), is used in Latin to the exclusion of 
the other stem wS- (wo-) (Engl. we). Nos is perhaps 
properly Ace. and not Nom. Nd-bls, older no-heia, adds 
to ^nobei (cf . ^te-beiy ^se-bei) the plural suffix -*. For 
the Genitive, besides the Gen. Sing. Neut. of the Posses- 
sive, nostriy e. g. amicus nostri, lit. * a friend of ours,' the 
Gen. Plur. was used, nostrum or nostronim ; and it came 
to be the rule that the latter form should be employed 
whenever the idea of plurality was strongly present. 
This we have omnium nostrum (in Plautus omnium nos- 
trorum) ^ of all of us/ pars nostrum (pars nostrorum) * a part 
of us/ &c. Obsolete forms are (i) of the Dat. Abl. nis, 
with -is of Second Declension Nouns (ch. iii, § 6), (2) of 
the Ace. enos, in the Hymn of the Arval Brothers : 

Euo6, Lases, iuuate ; 
Enos, Marmor, iuuato, 
' Nos, Lares, juvate ; nos, Mars, juvato.' 

Nom. nos (perhaps properly Ace). 

Gen. nostri^ nostrum (really Gen. Sing. Neut. and 
Gen. Plur. of the Possessive). 

Dat. Abl. nolns (older no-bei-s, with the suffix -bei of 
ti'bi, si'bi increased by the plural suffix -#). 

Ace. nos, 

Vos shows the I.-Eur. a Plur. stem wS- (wo-), for the 
other I.-Eur. stem yu- (Gk. v-inl^;, Engl, you) was, like 
the I.-Eur. i Plur, stem we- (wo-), discarded in Latin. 
Its declension is similar to that of nos, 

Nom. vos (perhaps properly Ace). 

Gen. vestri,vestrum{GQn, Sing.Neut. and Gen.Plur. 
of the Possessive). 

Dat.Abl.t7(?d2> (older vo-bei-s). 

Ace. vos. 
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The Reflexive Pronoun (I.-Eur. stem sw6- and, when 
unaccented^ sS-) is similarly declined ; but we have no 
Old Lat. Gen. ns^ like mi% and ti%^ and (a common feature 
of the I.-Eur. Pronoun Declension) the same forms are 
used for the Singular and for the Plural. 

Gen. 8u% (Gen. Sg. Neut. of ««w#, lit. ^ of his/ ' of 

theirs '). 
Dat. nil (from ^se-bei^ as tibi from ^te-bei, on which 

see above). 
Ace. se (really Abl.). 
Abl. ae (from /ted). 

§ 2. Possessive. Mens is I.-Eur, mSyos (ch. x. § 13; ch. 
xi. § 3), tuus, older ^touos, I.-Eur. tSwos (ch. x. § 4 ; ch. ii. 
§ 15), suus, older souos^ I.-Eur. sewos. From the Re- 
lative and Interrogative Pronoun was formed after the 
same type cujus, older ^quoiioSy a form which was avoided 
by purists under the idea that it was nothing but the 
Gen. Sg. cuJMs used by vulgar error as an Adjective, 
cujusy -fl, 'Um. Virgil however stamped the form with 
his approval in the line [EcL iii. 1) : 

Die mihi, Damoeta, cujum pecus? An Meliboei? 
a line which his critics parodied : 

Die mihi, Damoeta, ^eujum peeus' anne Latinum? 
* Tell me, Damoetas, is * eujum pecus ' good Latin ? * 

Beside I.-Eur. sew6s (Gk. €ov) there was another I.-Eur. 

form sw5s (Gk. os for ^aFos), which appears in O. Lat. 

forms like sas, sis, as in a line of Ennius (imitated by 

Lucretius iii. i (S25) : 

Postquam lumina sis oeulis bonus Ancu' reliquit. 

These must not be confused on the one hand with 
O. Lat. sasj sos for eas, eos (§ 3), nor on the other with 
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§§ 2, 3] Possessive. 73 

the monosyllabic prpnanciation of siu:^^ auis, &c., as in 

this line of Lucretias (v. 420) : 

Ordine se suo quaeque sagaci mente locarunt. 

In this line the n of mo was pronounced like Lat. v (our 

«?), and similarly the e of meo^ meos, &c., was pronounced 

like Lat. j (our ^) in such a line as that of the old Scipio 

epitaph : 

Virtutes generis mieis moribus accumulaui, 
' I made my character crown the merits of our race.* 

For the Possessive of the Plural Pronouns the suffix 
i^sed was -ter6- (Gk. ^/ui^-re/)os) ; so i PL n^s-ter^ 2 PL 
veS'ter, older vds-ter (ch. x. § 8). 

These Possessives are really Adjectives, not Pronouns, 
and properly belong to chapter iv. They have the 
ordinary Adjective declension, the only point that calls 
for mention being the Voc. Sing. Masc. of meiis, which is 
mi, a contraction of *m^e ^. On the use of their Gen. Neut. 
as Gen. of the Personal Pronouns see the last paragraph. 

Both the Possessive Adjectives and the Personal Pro- 
nouns are often strengthened by the addition of the 
Particles -mei, -pie (on which see § 3), e. g. ego-met, tibi-met, 
sibi-mei^ rios-mety vos-mety mea-met^ suis-met, mihi-pte, med- 
pie, suo-pte. Tu often adds the Particle -te, and becomes 
tU'te- (cf. tU'ti-met^ ch. ii. § 13), a form not to be con- 
founded with Ace. ie-te ; for this Ace. form is merely the 
Ace. te doubled for the sake of emphasis (cf . se-se). 

§ 3. Demonstrative. There was a great variety of 
Demonstrative Pronoun-stems in I.-Eur., some of which 
appear in some languages as Adverbs, Conjunctions and 
Particles only, but as Pronouns in others. Thus the stem 

^ Plautus uses mens with a Second Bed. Noun whose Nom. is used 
for a Vocative, e. g. Asin. 664 da, m4us ocellus, mea rosa, mi dnime, 
mea uoluptas. 
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kS- (ko-) appears in Latin in the Adverb ce- of ce-do^ 
' give here/ and in the Particle --ce of Aujus-ce, Ulis- ce^ 
Sec., but in English it supplies the ordinary Third Sing. 
Pronoun * he ' ; and on the other hand the stem ghe- 
(gho-) of Lat. A^'C (O. Lat. ie-c), ho^c appears as a 
Particle in Greek oi-x^, vai-xl. Latin Conjunctions like 
nam^ nem-pe, e-nim, dum are all descendants of I.-Eur. 
Pronoun-stems which in other I.-Eur. languages appear 
as actual Pronouns ; and so are Latin Particles like -pe 
of nem-pe^ quippe, -dem of eju9-demy ihi-deniy -tern of au-tem^ 
t'tem^ fee, as well as the Pronominal Particles mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph -pte, -met, and the like. 

The stems used in Latin for Demonstrative Pronouns 
are: 

(i) I.-Eur. sS- (s6-), which seems to have been origin- 
ally confined to Nom. Sg. Masc. and Fem., a stem te- 
(to-) being used elsewhere (Gk. 6 and ov, for *<ro, ^trosy 
Masc. ^, for ^(ja, Fem., t6^ for *ro8, Neut., t6v Acc. Sg. 
Masc, &c.). This stem is found independently in the 
Old Latin Demonstrative 9am * eam/ %o% * eos,' sum ^ eum/ 
as in this line of Ennius : 

Oonstitit inde loci propter sos dia dearum. 
' Then {inde 2oci) the heavenly goddess took her stand beside them.' 

But in classical Latin it appears in independent form 
only as an Adverb or Conjunction, ium^ tam, &c. ; while 
in Pronouns it is always a pendant to some other stem, 
e. g. ille for ^ol-se^ where it is a pendant to the stem o/- 
(see below), is^te, &c. 

(2) I.-Eur. ghe- (gho-) supplies Lat. Mc Masc, from 
O. Lat. M-c "^j haec Fem., for hai-Cy hoc Neut., for ^hod^c, 

^ This form is foimd on a Scipio epitaph : 

Hec cepit Corsica Aleriaque urbe, 
* hie cepit Corsicam Aleriamque ui'bem.' 
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all augmented by the Particle -ce. The scansion of hie 
as a long syllable, e. g. Virg. 

Manibusque meis Mezontius hie est, 
represents a pronunciation * Mcc/ which followed the 
lead of ^ hocc ' (cf . ioccUne) for ^JiM-c, Wicc and hdcc 
would be the pronunciation before vowels, A%c and Mc 
before consonants (cf. ch. ii. § 9 on these doublets). 
But hie with a long i was an Adverb, * here/ and hoe 
with long was the Ablative. The unaccented use of 
the Demonstrative (ch. ii. § 11) led to the change of 
O. Lat. hee to class. Lat. hie (ch. ii. § 14), and similarly of 
the Neut. hoc (hoce) to htie [htice), though the last form 
came to be reserved for the Adverbial sense of ^ to this 
place,' * hither,' e. g. hue venio, in Plautus hoe uenio 
(ch. ix. § 5). The i of hai-e is a peculiarity of the I.- 
Eur. Pronoun Declension (cf. quaey O. Lat. qtmi, Fem. 
Sg. of the Pron. stem q'o-, § 6). 

(3) I. -Eur. ol- (Lat. til-tray ul-timus ; see ch. viii. § 41), 
a grade of the root al- of Lat. al-ius^ Gk. aXko$y appears 
with the L-Eur. stem sS- (so-) appended in Lat. ille from 
^ol'se, (On the change of Is to //, as in velle for ^vel-se, 
see ch. x. § 19.) The Neuter we should expect to be 
'^ultvd from ^ol-tod; but this form was adapted to the 
pattern of the Masc. and Fem. and became oUud^ class. 
illud. The change of to i must be referred to the 
unaccented use of this Pronoun, which culminated in its 
reduction to a mere Definite Article in late Latin (ch. ii. 
§ 11). IllCy older olle, seems to stand for an original 
6l-s6, with weakening of final 6toS (ch. ii. § 14), s5 being 
one form of the Nom. Sing. Masc. in I.-Eur. (Gk. 6 for 
*<To), The other form s5s (Gk. os for ^(tos, ^he') appears 
in O. Lat. ollus for 5l-s5s, but *illu8 was discarded in 
the classical language (cf. below on ijose and ipsus). 
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(4) From I.-Eur. \- (ei-) and 6y6- (Engl, it) comes 
the Latin ' Anaphoric^ Pronoun (i. e. the pronoun which 
refers to something previously mentioned) %% Masc.^ ea 
Fern., from eya (ch. x. § 13), \d Neut. Augmented hy 
a comhination of the Particle -pe with the Pronoun-stem 
s6- (s5-), a combination which expresses ^ self/ it forms the 
Latin Pronoun of Identity, ipse M. for i-p(S)-s6, ipm F., 
ipsum} N. In class. Latin the first part of this com- 
bination remains undeclined in its bare stem-form Upsay 
i'psum^ &c., but in the earlier literature we have declen- 
sion of the first part with or without declension of the 
second, e.g. ea-pse (sbniea-psa?), eum-pse (and eufn-psum?). 
Augmented by the Particle -dem it expresses ^ the same,' 
idem, older ^s-dem, Masc. (ch. x. § 19), ea-dem Fern., Mem 
(not *id'dem) Neut. 

The Declension of these stems followed the I.-Eur. 
Pronoun Declension, which, as we have seen, was very 
different from the Noun or Adj. Declension, though it 
became more and more assimilated to this in course of 
time, and in Greek had come to be almost identical. It 
is this Greek assimilation of the Pronoun- to the Noun- 
Declension which makes the Greek Pronouns easier to 
learn than the Latin. The Nom. Ace. Sg. Neut. was 
formed, not like 0-stem Nouns in -»^, e. g. donum, but in 
-^, e. g. is-tud (I.-Eur. tod, Gk. to for *ro8), illud-, the 
Nom. Sing. Fem. (with which went the Nom. Ace. Plur. 
Neut. ; see ch. iii. § 2) ended in -ai, e. g. O. Lat. ^af-e?^, 
class. Aaec'y while for the Nom. Sing. Masc. the bare 
stem was used, e. g. Lat. hicy for ghS- with Particle -ce, 
ille (O. Lat. olle) for Sl-sS (Gk. 6 for *(ro). But the Noun- 

^ We should expect *iptud. Like O. Lat. oUus beside oUe (class. 
Hie) is O. Lat. ipsus beside ipse. Plautus seems to use the form ipsus 
where special emphasis is intended. 
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endings were used side by side with these from a very 
early time, e.g. I.-Eur. s5s M. (Gk. os ^ he 'for *<ro9), sa 
F. (6k. 7/ for ^(Td)y and so we find in Latin illciy for ol-sa, 
beside O. Lat. illaec, for oUsai with Particle -ce, and 
along with O. Lat. olle we have O. Lat. olluSy forol-s6s. 
(Cf . O. Lat. ijpsus beside ipse^ class, iata beside O. Lat. 
istaecy ip-stim Neut., &c.) The suflBx -oi, -ei (the Loc. 
Sing, suffix of Noun 0-stems, ch. iii. § 6) was in the I.- 
Eur. Pronoun Declension used in a case which seems to 
have acted not only as a Locative but also as a Dative and 
as a Genitive. Thus Greek /xoi, which we call a Dative, 
has the function of a Genitive in such a phrase as /mryre'/ot 
Mot ^ to my mother.' In Latin illl, older ol-lei from 
ol-soi or ol-sei (ch. ii. § 14), was both Dative ^to him^ 
and Locative ^ in that place,^ ^ there,^ and though by the 
classical period it had been found convenient to distin- 
guish the two uses by restricting illi to the Dat. sense, 
and the form with the Particle -ce, illlc, to the Loc, 
this distinction is unknown to Plautus, who uses illi and 
illic equally as Dat. and as Loc. The Genitive received 
a distinguishing mark in Latin by the addition of the 
Noun Gen. Sing, suffix -6s (ch. iii. § i) to this Dat.-Loc- 
Gen. form, Aujm (pronounced hOyyus, ch. ii. § 3), older 
*/wios, from */ioi with an appended -os ; so ejus (pro- 
nounced Syyus) from ei, illius ^ from illi, &c. In the rapid 
utterance of ordinary speech these new Genitives assumed, 
when unaccented (ch. ii. § 11), the pronunciation illis^ 
istts, ipsls, huisy eis. Thus we have illl{u)s modi (four 
syllables) Ter. Ad, 441, or in one word illlmodi (cf. cui- 

^ Originally iMiis, then through the Latin shortening of a long 
vowel before another vowel, iZ/t««. Alteniis is found in dramatic 
Terse as well as altenusj though the long penult could not appear in 
dactylic poetry. 
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cuimodi), with * dropped before m as in primus for *j»m- 
mus (ch. X. § 19). The Nom. Plur. Masc. suffix of O- 
stem pronouns, viz, -oi, was in Latin (as in Greek) 
borrowed by O-stem Nouns (see eh. iii. § 6). 



Scheme of the Demonstrative Pronoun Declension. 
Sin^, 



(Stem gh6-, ghd-) 



Nom. H. htc, O. Lat. hSc 
(for gh^ with 
Particle -ce). 

F. haee, O. Lat. haic 
(from ghai with 

-ce). 

N. hoc (from *h8d 
with -ce). 

Qen, hvjtis, O. Lat. 

*hoio8 (with 

addition of Gen. 

sufi^-dstoDat.). 
Dat. huic, O. Lat. hoic 

(from */wi with 

-ce). 
Ace. M. hunc, O. Lat. hone 

(from *Aow 

with -ce). 
F. Aanc (from */uzm 

with -ce). 
AbL M. *oc (from *hdd 

with -ce). 
F. hoc (from **ad 

with -ce). 
Loc. hiCj O. Lat. Aetc 

(from *?iei with 
:ce)^ 



(Compound of Stems 
51- and sd-) 



iOe, O. Lat. cUe (from 

ol-sd) (also O. Lat. 

*oUo8f oUus from 

ol-sfis). 
UUiy O.Lat.oUa (from 

0I-8&) (also iUaec, 

O. Lat. *oZ2atc like 

haic), 
iUud, O. Lat. *oiZod 

oUud (from ol- 

85d). 
iUius (from Dat. iUi 

with -58). 



iUi, O.L&t. *6Uoi,oUei 
(from ol-soi). 

tZZum, O. Lat. *ollom 
(from ol-som). 

iOam. 

iOo, O. Lat. ^oOod 

(from ol-s5d). 
iUa, 

mc, O. Lat. oUei, 
oUeic (from ol-sei). 



(Stem ei-, i-) 



w (1 with Noun 
Nom. Sg. suffix 
-s). 

ea (from ey-ft). 



id (the I.-Eur. 

form imchang- 

ed). 
^ju8 (from Dat. 

ei with -5s). 



et, O. Lat. eet 
(from eyoi). 

eum, O. Lat. com 
(from eyom), 

earn. 

CO, O. Lat. eod 

(from eySd). 
eo. 
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(Stem ghft-, gh6-) 


(Compound of Stems 
61- and 86-) 


(Stem ei-, i-) 


Nom. M. hiy 0. Lat. *h(n and 


iUi 0. Lat. *oa<d, 


ei (from ey-oi). 


(unaccented) fiei. 


ottei (from ol-soi). 




Y.hae, 0. Lat. *hai 


iOm. 


eae. 


and fiaic. 






N. *aec, 0. Lat. *hai 


iOa (with Noun 


ea. 


and Aatc. 


Neut. PI. ending). 




Gen. M. ^orww (from gh5- 


Ulorum, 0. Lat. oUth 


eofuw. 


s5m). 


(rom ch.viii.§a8). 




F. harum (from gh&- 


iOaruniy 0. Lat. oUa- 


earum. 


som). 


rum. 




Dat. Abl. M. hisj 0. Lat. 


iUiSf 0. Lat. dloiSy 


eis. 


*hois and- (un- 


which became 




accented) heis. 


dUeis. 




F. Ms, 0. Lat. *hai3 


illisy 0. Lat. *oUai8, 


eis. 


and (unaccent- 


olleis. 




ed) Aeis. 






Ace. M. ho8 (from gho"s). 


iUo3, 


eos. 


F. h€i8 (from ghans). 


tUas. 


eas. 



§ 4. The Particle -ce. This Particle, as we have seen, belongs 
to the stem k6-, k6- (Gk. €««?, a Locative Adverb, Lat. citery d^-do, 
Engl, he, him). It is employed as an enclitic Particle in other 
languages of the I.-Eur. family beside Latin ; for example, the gh of 
our ' though ' is nothing but this appended -k6. It conveyed the 
sense of 'here,' so that hosce beside hos in Latin is much like 
* these here ' beside * these ' in English, and the addition of the 
particle would not make any perceptible difference in the sense. 
In the earlier authors we find -ce added or withheld at will ; UU 
and iWic (ch. ii. § 14), iUum and %Uun^, iUud and tUuc, &c., stand side 
by side in the pages of Plautus and Terence, as turn and tunc in 
classical Latin. But by Cicero's time the forms with -ce have been 
made use of to distinguish synonyms. To Plautus iU% and UHic 
were synonyms in the senses Ho him' or 'in that place.' The 
classical writers reserve HM for the first, UUc for the second sense. 
Similarly iUud 'that thing' was distinguished from iUitc Ho that 
place,' hae Hhese women ' from haec Hhese things V The particle 
clung closest, as was natural, to the Demonstrative hie Hhis,' of 

*■ Virgil has the old form in Georg, iii 305 : 

Haec quoque non cura nobis leviore tuendae. 
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which only the os-forms are found in the Nom. Sing. Masc. h%c 
(never hjS)^ Fern, ho/ec (never haa or Aa), Neut. hac (never }v>d\ Dat. 
Sing, huic^ Ace. Sing. Masc. hwnc (never hwnC)^ hanc (never ham), and 
so on. The tendency of Latin pronunciation to syncope of final -S 
(ch. ii. § la) reduced -ce to -c, but the full form of the Particle is 
seen^ for example, when the Interrogative -ne is added, hict-nej 
hocct-ne (on the change of -^ to -I- see ch. ii. § 14 n). 

§ 6. O. Lat. forms of the Demonstratives. A Nom. Plur. Masc. 
his, older ?iei8 {hiace, Jieixe) is found on inscriptions and in Plautus 
and even, according to the Grammarians, in Virgil, Ed. iii. loa : 

His certe, neque amor causa est, vix ossibus haerent. 
A Dat.-Abl. hibus occurs in Plautus Oure, 506 : parissumi estis hibus, 
like VmSf from is, in Plaut. Mil. 74 ibus dinumerem stipendium. 

Tlie old form oUus was still used in Cicero-s time in the announce- 
ment of a public funeral : oUtis Veto dcUus esi, Quirites ; and when the 
herald made his proclamation at the elections he used the phrase 
oSa ceniwia and not Mlla centuria,' just as we keep up the old 
Norman French *oyez, oyez' in Royal Pkx>clamations. Virgil and the 
later Epic poets are fopd of the forms oC», oUis, e. g. Virg. A, i. 254 : 

0111 subridens hominum sator atque deorum, 
a line in which some of the Latin commentators understood 
dli as an Adverb with the sense of *at that time/ *then.' OUm, 
an Adverb derived from a by-stem Cl-, had originally this meaning, 
* at that time,' e. g. Plaut. True, 65 olim quom caletur maxime * at 
the hottest time of the year.' 

An early Ace. Sg. Masc. of is, viz. im or em, is preserved in that 
clause of the Twelve Tables which gives directions how to subpoena 
a witness ; si in ius uocat, ni it, antestamino ; Igitur em capito, * If 
A summon B and B refuses to go, A mugt first take a bystander 
to witness, then lay hands on B.' 

§ 6. Relativey Indefinite, and Interrogatiye. 

The I.-Eur. Relative-stem yo- (Gk. os for *^os) does not 
supply the Latin Relative, which shows the stem q'*©-, 
a stem originally proper (with q'^i-, q'^u-) to the Interro- 
gative and Indefinite Pronouns (Gk. tI$ ; and ns, ttov ; 
and vovy Engl, who ?) but used also as a Relative (Engl, 
who). I.-Eur. q'^o-, q'^i-, q'^u- appear in the Latin qui ?, 
quh ?, si-quhy ali-cuhiy &e. We may roughly distinguish 
qv%' (stem q'o-) as the Relative, quis (stem q'^i-) as the 
Interrogative and Indefinite Pronoun, though the stems 
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frequently overlap ; e. g. in the Latin of Cato and the 
earliest inscriptions ques is the Nom. PI. of the Indefinite, 
qui (quel) of the Relative ^ ; but in class. Lat. both are qui. 
In the Dramatists quis is the Fern, of the Interrog.^ quae 
of the Relative, but qui, the I-stem Abl., which probably 
was originally confined to the Interrog.-Indef. use, is 
also Relative, e. g. Ter. Ad. 477 psaltriam parauit, quicum 
uiuat, and quels ^ also written quls (ch. x. § 11), which 
was originally Rel. only, is also Interrog.-Indef. The 
I-declension Neuter PI. quia survives only as a Con- 
junction (ch. ix. § 12). In the Italic languages (as in 
Celtic and elsewhere) a curious declension of the Relative 
(and Interrogative) was in vogue, a case-form of the 
Relative-stem being prefixed to a Demonstrative, like 
modem Greek -nov t6v for 6v in such a sentence as avrbs 
€lv€ 6 avhpas tov rov cKa, ^ that is the man whom I saw.' 
The old spelling of the Dat. Sg. of qui, viz. quoiei, shows 
it to be a compound of this kind, having for its second 
element the Dat. Sg, of is (O. Lat. eiei), so that quoiei 
represents quo-eiei', and Gen. Sg. quoiios, then quoius 
(class, cujus) will consequently represent quo-eius. 
Whether this method of declension was used in other 
instances in Latin does not appear. Another feature of 
the Italic Relative is its tendency to append the Pro- 
nominal Particle t (of Gk. ovTos-iy Sec); and this is utilized 
in Latin as the discriminating mark of the Nom. Sg. 
Masc. of the Relative, qui (O. Lat. quoi) from quo-i. On 
the Possessive cujus, -a, -um, older quoius, -a, -urn, with 



^ Cato began his Origines with the words : siques homines sunt, 
quos delectat populi Bomani gesta discribere ; and on the Senatus 
Consultum de Bacchanalibus, an inscr. of Plautus' time, we have : 
sei ques esent, quei sibei deicerent necesus ese Bacanal habere, 
' siqui essent, qui sibi dicerent necesse esse Bacchanal habere.' 
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stem q'^o-yo- formed by means of the Adjective-suffix 
yo- (ch. xi. § 3) from the stem q'*©-, see above (§ 2). 

Singular. 

Belative. - Interrogative-Indefiiiite. 

Nom. M. gut, O. Lat. qwA (from gwis (from stem q"i- with Noun 
q^o, the bare stem, Nom. Sing, suffix -s) and as an 
with the Particle I). Adj. qui ^ 

F. gtcoe, O. Lat. qaai (from qvo/e^ and as an Adj. gua (with 
q^ai). the Nom. Sing, ending of the 

Adj. Decl.) [in O. Lat. quis 
(stem q^i-)]. 
N. qw)d (Pronominal Neu- q^id (Pronominal Neuter of 
ter of stem q"o-). stem q°i-). 

Gen. cn/Ms, O. Lat. quxAos (from gwo Instr. with appended *eUis 

Gen. of is). 
Dat. cwf, O. Lat. qwoiei (from gu3 Instr. with appended eie» Dat. 

of is). (^[wA was still the spelling in Quintilian's youth. 
Ace. M. gi««m (stem q"i-). 

F. qvjam, 
Abl.M. 3«<,(stemq«o-) { ["and in O. Lat. ««l (stem q<-i-)]. 

F. i^lM ) 

Flural. 

Nom. M. gwi, O. Lat. qmi and (in unaccented j [in O. Lat. q\ies 
use> quei (stem q"o-). > (stem q"i-) for In- 

F. ^Moe, 0. Lat. gwat (same as Sing.). ) terrog.-Indef.only], 
N. gttos, O. Lat. qMxi (same as Fem. Sing.). 
Gen. M. qMmxm (stem q"o-). 
F. qaarum (stem q"o-). 
Dat. Abl. qaifyuA (stem q"i-) [O. Lat. *q^%8^ and in unaccented use 
qimSf also spelt ^ts, comes from stem q"o-, and was 
originally Bel. only]. 
Ace. M. qms (stem q'»o-) ) [O. Lat. gwts (stem q"i-) for Interrog.- 
F. qiMS (stem q"o-) ) Indef. only]. 

§ 7. Derivatives of the Rel. and Interrog.-Indef. Pro- 
nouns are : 

ali-quis, a compound of the stem ali-, some (connected 

* The distinction of qui Adj. (e.g. qui homo venit ?) and guis Pron. 
(e. g. quis venit ?) is later than Plautus. 
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with alio-, other), and the Indef . Pron. ; ec-quis, which pre- 
fixes ^ece (connected with ecce) to qtm^y quis-nam, which 
appends the Interrogative Particle nam (ch. ix. § 6) to the 
Interrog., as qm-dam (for ^quis-dam, like Idem for is-dem) 
appends a similar Particle from the Pronoun-stem do- (§ 3) 
to the Indefinite ; qul-vis adds vis, you wish, and qul-libet 
adds Ivhet (libel), it pleases ; on the appendage -cumque of 
quicumqn£y see ch. ix. § 2 ; quisque^ each, has in Old Latin 
the sense of quicumque'^y e. g. Plant. Capt. 798 quemque 
offendero * whomever I come across ' ; qms-quam, any, lit. 
' anyhow,^ was used especially in negative sentences, its 
I-stem AbL being employed as an Adv. in ne-qulquam^ 
in vain, lit. * not anyhow ' ; quis-piam is a Compound of 
^quispe (the I-stem Abl. of which is the Adverb quippe, for 
qutpe) vnthjam, as nunciam of nunc vriiAijam. 
§ 8. The Pronominal Adjectives. These are : 
(i) alius from I.-Eur. Slyo- (Gk. aWo ) with by-forms ^ 
alls in Nom. Sg. Masc. and olid in Nom. Sg. Neut. (cf , 
Cornells for CorneliuSy ch. iii. § 6). The derivative Adj. 
alienus is for ali-tno- (by Dissimilation) with the suflSx 
"Ino- (ch. xi. § 5). 

(2) alter is formed from the root al-, seen in 3,lyo-, by 
the addition of the suffix -tero- (ch. xi. § 8), while other 
I.-Eur. languages show a similar formation from the root 
an- (Germ, an-der, Engl, o-ther, from ^ on-ther ^). It is 
often used (like O. Engl. 6der) as an Ordinal Numeral, 
'second.' A stem altro- appears in allriu-secus, allro- 
vorsus (Plant., later altrorsus), 

* So had the simple Indefinite quiSj e. g. in an old plebiscitum :; 
eiim quis nolet magistratus multare, dum minore parti familias 
taxsat, liceto, ' what magistrate soever desires to fine him, may do 
so up to less than half of his belongings.' 

' e. g. Catullus Ixvi. a8 : quod non fortior ausit alls. 

Lucretius i. 263 : quando alid ex alio reficit natura. 
G 2 
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(3) vllu9 is formed with the LO-suffix (eh. xi § 9) from 
iJknus (see ch, iv. § 4), which also belongs to the Pronoun 
Declension^ Gen. unius, Dat. uni. The opposite of ullu9 
is nullus with the negative prefix n^- of n-usquam, «(<?)- 
utiqtuim (ch. ix. § 17) ; and ullus was coined on the type of 
nuUu9y ^ne-uUuSy ' not a little one/ ' not even one/ so that 
there was a time in Latin when nnllus was in use but not 
nllus. Like nullnSy but used properly of persons, while 
nullus was used normally of things, is nemo from ^ne-kemo. 
(On Aemo, a by-form of Aomo, see ch. iii. § 8 n.) Nullus 
is scarcely used as a substantive till late Latin, but 
nuUius and nullo take the place of neminis and nemine in 
class. Latin. As the Neuter of nullus nihU (usually pro- 
nounced nil) is employed, a compound of the negative 
ne- and Allum. (On the scansion nihUy earlier nihil^ see 
ch. iii. § 16.) 

(4) soItis is connected with the Adverb se, sed^, apart 
(e. g. sed'itio, lit. ' a going apart '), and is formed from 
80-, a grade of *<?- (see ch. x, § 12) with the suffix -lo (ch. 
xi. § 9). 

(5) tdtus may be connected with the I.-Eur. teuta, ^ a 
community,^ whence the name Teuton, and be derived 
from the root teu-, ^ to swell,^ ^ be large ' (cf . Lat. tumeo), 

(6) ater is one of those Latin Relative (Literrog»-Indef .) 
forms beginning with «- (cf . uln, ut) which seem to come 
from the stem q^u- (§ 6). With the addition of -que, 
ever (cf. O. Lat. quisque, § 7), it becomes uterque and in 
Plautus we find a rare form sed-utraque Nom, Sg. Pem., 
^ each separately * {Stick, 106). The opposite of uter is 
neuter (a trisyllable) with the negative prefix n^- of 
nequeOy &c. Alieruter is a compound of alter and uter, 
sometimes with both elements declined, sometimes with 
the second only (cf . § 3 on ipse). 
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All of these take the Pronominal Gen. and Dat. Sg. 
in 'ius and -i, but only alius takes the Neut. Sg. (Nom.- 
Acc.) in -fl?, aliud (cf. Gk. ak\o for *aAAo6). True to their 
Adjectival character however they admitted more readily 
than ilhy iste and the other Demonstrative Pronouns the 
Noun Declension forms in these cases^ e.g. unae rei 
(Gen.), Cic. ; tam nulli cormli, Ter. ; coloris ulli, Plant. ; 
alterae legioni, Caes. For the Gen. Sing, of alius the 
Romans discarded alius, which was liable to confusion 
with the Nom., and used the Gen. Sing, of alter instead, 
altervus. (On the scansion see § 3 n.) 

There are other Adjectives called ^ Pronominal ' Adjec- 
tives, because they are derived from Pronoun-stems. 
These like the Possessives (§ 2) belong to the Adjective 
Declension. From the stem to-, te- comes Lat. talis 
(L- Eur. tali- ; cf . Gk. Trj\C-Ko$ ), tan-tiis, tot, older tdti-, 
preserved in toti-dem (I.-Eur. t5tX-; cf. Gk. rorr((r)o5 
for *roTios), and (with 0-suffix, ch. xi. § i) totus (e. g. 
Manilius iii. 420 : detrahitur summae tota pars, quota 
demitur). From the Relative (Interrog.-Indef.) stem 
comes Lat. qudlis (Gk. Tsr]Kl-Kos), guantus, qudt, older 
quoti' (I.-Eur. q"6tl- ; cf . Gk- Tr6a(^(r)o9 from ^ttotios), 
and (with 0-sufl5x) q?wtus (e. g. Horace Epp, i. 5. 30 : tu 
quotus esse velis rescribe, ^ write back how many other 
guests you wish .to meet you,' lit. ' which number in the 
series you wish to be ^). Cottidie may come from *qu6tUuSy 
a by-form, and stand for quot[i)tl'die, with Syncope of I. 
(On ce-teri, see ch. ix. § 4, and on ambo, a Dual like 
the Numeral duo, ch. iii. §1.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE VERB. 

§ 1. Thematic and Athematic. The I.-Eur. Verb 
had two Conjugations, (i) the Thematic, in which the 
Person-suflBxes were attached to the Verb-root by means 
of a connecting Vowel, S or 6 (ch. x. § ii), called the 
Thematic Vowel/ e.g. Gk. X€y-o-/xcz;, Xcy-^-rc, where the 
suffix of the First Person Plural, -/uter, and the suffix of 
the Second Person Plural, -r€, are attached to the root 
of the Verb, Aey-, by means of the Vowels o and € ; 
(2) the Athematic, in which the Person-suffixes were 
attached directly to the Verb-root without the help 
of this connecting vowel, e.g. Gk. i-fxc/*, I-re. The 
Thematic Conjugation had its i Sg. Pres. Ind. in -6, and 
used the diphthong oi in its Optative, e. g, Gk. Xey-o*, 
Xiy'Oi'T€. The I Sg. Pres. Ind. of the Athematic Con- 
jugation had the suffix -ml, and in the Optative ie was 
used in the Sing. Act., elsewhere i, e.g. Gk. fl/xt, lora-tTy-r, 
ifJTa-l-fx^v {laraifiev). The so-called 'irregularity^ of 
Latin Verbs like sum, eo, volo, is mainly due to the fact 
that they belonged to the I.-Eur. Athematic Conjugation. 
The root of the Verb sum is es- (cf. Inf. esse), and es-t, 
eS'tis, differ from leg-i-t^ leg-i-tis merely in the absence 
of the connecting vowel e (class. Lat. ^, ch. ii. § 14). 
So I'S (older ^ei-s), l-t'is (older ^ei-tis) from the root ei-, 
* to go ' ; vul-t (older vol-t), vul-tis (older vol-tis) from the 
root wel-, 'to wish^ (ch. ii. § 8; on vis see § 23). The -m 
of sum is the Athematic -mi of the i Sg. Pres. Ind.j 
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and the ie (i) of the Optative appears in the so-called 
' Subjunctive/ *-w-« (class, w*), g-l-tis. But in Latin 
a great many thematic forms are mixed with these Athe- 
matic Verbs. Thus their First Singular Pres. Ind. is 
usually thematic, e^d from ey-6 (ch. x. § 1 3), vol-o, and 
their Third Plural of the same tense, e. g. emit ^ from ey-ont 
(ch. ii. § 14). And throughout the Latin Verb we shall 
find a strange mixture of thematic with athematic forms. 

§ 2. The First Conjugation. To this Conjugation 
belongs the large number of Derivative Verbs from A-stem 
Nouns, e. g. from planta, a plant, plantare, to plant, * to 
make into a plant/ from fuga^ flight, fugare^ to put to 
flight. This form of Verb became associated with 
a Transitive sense, * to make,' * reduce anything to a 
certain state or condition,' and was extended to Verbs 
derived from other stems, if these Verbs had this transi- 
tive meaning, e.g. cold I are y to make coloured, from color y 
nceltrare^ to make guilty, from scelus^ pulverarCy to turn 
into dust, to cover with dust, from pulvis, A section of the 
First Conjugation Verbs belongs to a very ancient type, 
such as std-re trom the root sta-, * to stand,' in-lrd-reywhere 
tra- is a Verb-root, a derivative of the root ter-, * to go 
through,' ' pierce.' This ancient type belonged properly 
to the Athematic Conjugation, while Derivatives like 
fugare were thematic and used the suflix -yo- to form 
their Present Tense. The two types have been blended 
in Latin in such a way that both form their i Sg. Pres. 
Ind. thematically, with the addition of this suflix -yo-, 
and the rest of their Persons athematically ; and so we 
have: intrb (from -trd-yo) Y^^fugo (from -gd'yd)\ fugd-s 
like intra^s^fugd'tig like intrd-lis. 

^ The athematic form would be i-nty a form which seems actually 
to have been in use. 
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The First Conjugation was the favourite Latin Con- 
jugation, and verbs taken from other languages were 
impressed into it^, e.g. propinare^ to drink a person^s 
health, from Greek irpo-nCv^ir, atticisiare, to ape the 
Athenian fashion, from Greek olttikIC^iv. It includes 
the numerous class of Iteratives or Frequentatives, e.g. 
jpuho, I strike frequently, the Frequentative of pelloy 
formed from Perf . Part. Pass.-stems or rather from the 
Fem. of these used as a Noun (cf . offensa beside offensics, 
repuha beside repulsus). They sometimes double the 
TO-suffix, e.g,/aC'ti'to, ven-U-to, 

O. Lat. go?iire, e.g. Lucr. iii. 156 : 

Caligare oculos, sonere auris, succidere artus, 

comes directly from the root swen- (Lat. son-, ch. x. § 13) 
as kffere from the root leg- (see § 4), and formed its 
Perfect and Supine regularly, sonui, sonifum, Sondre, a 
Derivative from a lost Verbal Noun sona, existed side by 
side with sonere and in time ousted the Third Conj. form, 
though the Third Conj. Perf. and Supine were retained. 
Hence the irregular conjugation : sonoy sonui^ sonitum, 
sonar e. Similarly the coexistence of im-plico (3 Conj.) 
from the root plek-, ^to fold^ (cf. Gk. irKiKdi) and 
im-jolico (i Conj.) from a lost Verbal Noun of the First 
Decl. (cf. Gk. tt\'oki]) gave rise to the blended con- 
jugation : impUco, implicui and implicaviy implicitum and 
implicatuniy implicare. In the case of celo from a lost 
Verbal Noun cela, concealment, from the root ce/-, the 
Third Conj. form celo is found only in Compounds, e. g. 
oC'Culo (from oh and celo); while in profiigare hQ^idieJligere, 
occupare beside capere, &c., it is the First Conj. form 
which appears in the Compounds, and the Third Conj. 

^ Soin German loan-verbs take the ending -ieren, e. g.commandieren. 
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form in the Simple Verb. (On dctrCy with doi-, the weak 
grade of the root do-, ' to give/ and on stare from the root 
sta-/to stand/ see § 23). 

§ 3. The Second Conjugation. Here too we may 
discriminate an ancient type of Athematic Verbs, e.g. 
im-ple-revn^ the root ple-(cf. P. P. P. imple-luij^B, by-form 
of the root pel-, * to fill/ from the great mass of Deriva- 
tive Verbs, e. g. clatK^e-re, to be lame, derived from the 
O-stem Adjective claudiis, lame. These Derivatives of 
the Second Conjugation contrast with the Derivatives 
of the First in that they are derived not from A-stems 
but from 0-stems and have not a transitive but an intran- 
sitive meaning. Clarerey for example, means ^ to be clear,' 
while cZarare means ^ to make clear.' Like the Derivative 
Verbs of the First Conjugation these Derivatives of the 
Second formed their Present Tense stem originally with 
the suffix -yo- and belonged properly to the Thematic 
Conjugation. In Latin the intermixture of the thematic 
and athematic forms has had the same result as in the 
First Conjugation, namely that the First Sing. Pres. Ind. 
was formed thematically with the Y5 -suffix, the other. 
Persons athematically, e.g. impleo (from -e-yo) like clatideo; 
clatuie-s^ claude-tis, like imples, imple-tis. 

But there is a further element of confusion in the 
Second Conjugation. Thel.-Eur. Causative and Intensive 
Verbs, whose Present-stem was formed in -eyo- with the 
O-grade of the root (ch. x. § 1 2), were attracted into this 
Conjugation in Latin ; and so, e. g. moneo, I remind, cause 
to remember (with Present-stem monSyo-) the Causa- 
tive of the Verb-root men-, ^ to remember,' is a Second 
Conjugation Verb. Another verb of this form with 
Causative meaning is torreo, I cause to become dry, 
from the root ters-, ^ to be dry/ Another with Causative 
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or Intensive meaning is noceo from the root nee- (Lat. 
nex\ The absorption of these verbs into the Second 
Conjugation brought about the strange result that 
though the Second Conjugation type is associated with 
an intransitive sense^ a small body of verbs of this Con- 
jugation have a decidedly transitive meaning. 

The intransitive character of these Second Conj. 
Verbs, the E- Verbs as they may be called, is due to 
the fact that the Verb-stem with this suffix -e- had an 
intransitive sense. In Greek the Verb-stem with the 
E-suffix was used as a Passive, e. g. ^-rviri;-!', I was 
struck, or merely an Intransitive, e.g. -/xd/Tj-i;, I was 
in a state of madness. In Latin this intransitive 
Verb-stem in e appears in cdte-facioy to put into a state 
of wjlrmth, cale-fioy to be put into a state of warmth, 
closely connected with it are Verbal Noun-stems in e, 
e. g. %orde% Plur. (cf . 8orde':facio), the declension of which 
varies between the Fifth and the Third Declension (see 
ch. iii. § 1 3). There are a large number of these Verbs 
in '€0 indicating state or condition in Latin, e. g. caleOy 
timeo, paveoy each with a corresponding Noun in -or 
(an S-stem, ch. iii. § 8 ; ch. xi. § 18), e. g. calar, timor, 
pavor, and an Adj . in -i-duSy e. g. caluluSy timidns, 
pavidus, ^ Inceptive ^ Verbs, which denote the passing 
into a state or condition, e. g. calesco, to pass into the 
state of warmth, liqueitco, to pass into a liquid state, 
are so closely associated with Intransitive E- Verbs that 
they are often used as their Present Tense, e. g. inardesco 
{inardeo is not found), convalesco (not convaleo). In 
fact it is a law of Latin that in composition with the 
Prepositions cum^ ex, in. Prepositions which convey 
the idea of ^becoming,' these E-Verbs must form 
thei^ Present Tense in -escoy unless the Preposition 
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retains its separate force, e. g. e-biceo, to shine out (not 
' to pass into a shining state '), co-haereo^ to be united 
with (not ^to pass into a united state'). So remote 
are these Verbs from a transitive sense that a con- 
struction like horrere aliquem, pavere aliquem is not found 
before Cicero's time. To make Transitives of them 
the Auxiliary Verb fado was brought into requisition, 
e. g, jHive-facio, cale-facio. 

Third Conj. Verbs which had an intransitive mean- 
ing tended to pass into the Second Conjugation. Thus 
fervoy the older form, e. g. Virg. Aen. iv. 567 : 

Jam fenrSre litora flammis, 
became in class, 'ij^t.ferveo, {Chfulgeo ixom. fvlgo^ seateo 
from scatOy intueor from intuor,) 

§ 4. The Third Conjugation. This is the common 
receptacle for Verbs of all kinds but the Derivative YO- 
Verbs, derived from Nouns or Adjectives, which belong 
to the First, Second, and Fourth. Such Derivatives 
from U-stems however are included in this Conjugation, 
e.g. statud from ^statuyOy derived from status. Verbs 
in 'io not derived from Nouns or Adjectives, which for 
a time wavered between the Third and Fourth Conju- 
gations, have been mostly absorbed by the Third, such as 
facio (3 Sg./am 3 Conj., but o\Aqv fam 4 Conj.), joam 
(Inf. parercy but in Plautus parlre). The Derivatives 
from Nouns and Adjectives are distinguishable from 
them by their Perfect in -Ivi and P. P. P. in -Uus, e. g. 
finiviyfinitusy though even this form of the Perf. Ind. and 
Part. Pass, occurs in a few Third Conj. Verbs like lacessOy 
which had by-forms in -io, ^lacessio, ^capessio. The types 
of Verb which it contains are therefore very numerous. 
We have (i) the common type of Thematic Verb., with 
the ordinary form of the root, e. g. leg-o from the root 
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leg^^ dico (older deico) from the root deic-, duco (older 
douco with ou for I.-Eur. eu, eh. x. § ii) from the root 
deiiC', (2) with Reduplicated Root, e. g. gi-gn-o (Gk. 
yf-yi;-oMai)from the root ^^»-. (3) with Nasalized Root, the 
nasal being either inserted in the root, e. g. ju-n-g-o from 
the root jttg- (I.-Eur. yeug-, weak form yfig-), to join, 
li'ii-quo from the root liq-, leiq-y to leave, or appended, 
e. g. stemo from the root sler-, to strew, lin-o from the 
root &*-, fei-, to smear. Sometimes a syllable is appended, 
e.g. sternuOf I sneeze, minuoy a type of Verb which cor- 
responds to Greek Verbs in -iC/xt or -j;lq), e.g. Trrip-wJ-Mat 
(cf. /xt-rv-^£o). (4) with YO-suffix, e.g. specio\ These 
wavered between the Fourth and Third Conjugations, 
unlike the Derivatives from I-stems with i Sg Pres. in 
'io from*-iy6, e.g. ^nio, which belong exclusively to the 
Fourth (see below, § 5). (5) 'Inceptives' with the SKO- 
suffix, which are not rightly called ^ Inceptives,' since 
they denote the passing into a state or condition, ^becom- 
ing' rather than ^beginning,* e. g. calesco, I become warm, 
liquesco^ I pass into a liquid state (§ 3), and the archaic 
^ Inceptive ' of sum., esco (used by Lucretius). These 
modifications of the Root by Reduplication, Nasalization, 
addition of YO- and SKO-suffixes were made with the 
object of forming a Present-Tense Stem, and were 
properly discarded in the Perfect and the tenses related 
to the Perfect. The stem gigno- of gigno had the idea of 
^ continued production,' so that gigno meant ^ I continue 
to produce,' * I am in the state of producing.' To form 
the Tenses expressing momentary, past action such a 
stem could not be used; so we find the Perfect genui 
exhibiting the root in the form gen-y not in the form 

^ Y in Greek after a consonant became r, so Gk. fftcivrofiai, for 
fftcev^O'fjuu, corresponds to Lat. ^ecio. 
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gign- (cf. Gk. t-yfV'O^ixTjv 2 Aor._, beside yiyv-o-ixai. Pres.). 
These Tense-stems will be discussed afterwards(§§ 7-1 2) ; 
but meanwhile we may point out that by a.not unnatural 
confusion a stem which properly belonged only to the 
Present Tense was often retained throughout the Verb (e. g. 
junxiy junctiis retain the ^ of the Pres.-stem), or a stem 
was used in the Present which properly belonged to other 
Tenses, e. g. rMo, beside rudo (older *reudo), geno Lucr. 
(On the use of ^ Inceptives ' in -^co as Present of Intransi- 
tive E-verbs, e. g. incaksco, not *i?icaleo, see above, § 3.) 

§ 5. The Fourth Copjugation. This like the First and 
Second, consists mainly of Derivative Verbs. These are 
not merely Derivatives from I-stems, e.g. flnio (Pres.- 
stemfpi-yd') derived from the l-stem ^nis, but Deriva- 
tives of various origin, all showing the usual Derivative 
Present-stem suflSx -y6-, e.g. custodio, I am a guard, 
from custds. As the First Conj. Derivatives had a transi- 
tive, the Second Conj. Derivatives an intransitive sense, 
so the Fourth Conj. Derivatives are to some extent asso- 
ciated with the idea of a mental or bodily state, especially 
a state of disease, e.g. raucio, I am hoarse, dentioy I am 
teething. Desiderative Verbs (which were used more in 
conversational Latin than in the literary language) be- 
long to the Fourth Conjugation, e.g. esurio, I am hungry, 
I desire to eat, empturioy I desire to buy. They are formed 
with the YO-suffix from Verbal Noun-stems in -tor-, e. g. 
eiwrio (older *esorio) from esor {ed-tor-), an eater, empturio 
(older ^emptdrio) from emptor, a buyer, and must be dis-f 
tinguished from a small class of Verbs in -urio (also 
written -^urrio), e. g. ligurrioy I lick, scaturio, I gush, which 
are Derivatives from Verbal Nouns in -«m, e.g. securis^ 
an axe (from seco), or 'Ura, Q.g.fgura {irom Jingo). 

The Fourth Conjugation is connected with the Third 
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by tbe accident that a large number of Verbs of the 
Third Conjugation had by-forms made with the Y6- 
suffix, e.g. pinsio beside pinso (cf. lacemvi, See,, from 
*laces9i0y a by-form of laeesso), and that several of the 
Y6- verbs did not retain this suffix throughout their Con- 
jugation, e. g.facio has Inf.facere, cupio has Inf. cupere. 
Facio and cupio are by the classical period entirely sepa- 
rated from any connexion with the Fourth Conj., though 
Plautus has facis, cupis like audis^ and a hexameter line 
of Ennius ends with corde cupUm ; and the same is true 
of adffredior (but adgreclimnr Plant.), adorior (but adorUur 
Lucr.), morior (but worlmur Enn.), and the like. It is 
perhaps to the connecting-link furnished by these Verbs 
in »io of the Third Conjugation that we should refer the 
remodelling of the Imperf. and Fut. Ind. of the Fourth 
Conj. on the type of the Third, which was fully effected 
before the classical period ; fiviebam replacing the older 
finibam^finiam the oXAfft finibo (see §§ 8, 9). 

§ e. The Voices. The three Voices of Greek, Active, 
Middle, and Passive, are in Latin Grammars reduced to 
two, Active and Passive. The Latin Deponents how- 
ever take to some extent the place of the Greek Middle, 
and seqnor is an example of an I.-Eur. Middle which 
appears in the L-Eur. languages with the Middle or 
Passive endings (e. g. Gk. €iro-/xat. Early Irish sechur). 
These endings are explained in § 21. In the Italic and 
Celtic languages their distinguishing feature is the letter 
r (e. g. Lat. sequor, sequitur ; O. Ir. sSchur, sechSthar), 
and there are traces that the passive R-forms were 
originally restricted to an Impersonal use in which this 
r was added immediately to the root of the verb. If this 
be so, a supposed form ama-r would in very early times 
mean ' there is loving ' and would govern an Accusative 
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Case; later it would receive a Personal suffix^ *ama-td*r 
(class. Lat. amatUr^ chu ii. § 14), and gradually take the 
Noun as a Subject not as an Object. Amar hominem 
would become amaiur hominem^ then amatur homo. This 
Impersonal use of the Passive was a great feature of 
Latin^ e. g. itur in antiquam silvam^ Virg. ; privatvm. 
PBECABio ADEITVR, * No Admittance/ on an inscription. 
(On the Put. Inf. Pass, amatum iri see § 15.) In the 
early literature we find occasionally the Noun in the 
Accusative, e. g. vitam vivitur Enn. 

Another trace of the I.-Eur. Middle in Latin is the 
Perfect Active, whose ending -I (older ^ei) shows it to be 
a Middle and not an Active form (see § 10), so that 
a Perfect like reverii goes naturally with a present 
reverter. On the other hand the earlier Perfects gavisi ^, 
9olui^ ausi were in classical Latin replaced by the usual 
Deponent type of Perfect, gavims sum, solitus sum, ausus 
sum ; and, by a curious attraction, coeptus sum, desitus sum 
were used when a Pass. Inf. followed, e. g. urbs coepta est 
aedificari*. 

The I.-Eur. Middle was associated with Verbs indi- 
cating states of feeling, operations of the senses, 
condition of life, &c. ; and the Latin Deponents are still 
true to this type, e. g. reor^ vereor^ irascor^ contemplor^ 
jpoetor, dominor, auguror, aemulor^. Like the Reflexive 
use of the Greek Middle is Lat. cingor for cingo me, &c. 
Examples of Frequentative Middles are Aortor (Frequen- 
tative of O. Lat. horior), meditor (from a lost medor, Gk. 
fiibofxat), imitor (from a lost imor*, cf. imd-go), nitor for 

' e. g. Liy. Andronicns : quoniam auditii panels gauisi. 

' So in the early writers potestuTf poteraiurf possetur, ftequitufj nequu 
tumj e. g. Lucr. 111. loio : quod tamen explerl nulla ratione potestur. 

* Lat, -ari corresponds to Greek -€t;€ii', e. g. Lat. dominari to Greek 
Tvpavv€^€iVf Ho be a tyrant,' ' to play the part of a tyrant.' 
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*uiviior (from a root with a Guttural ; cf . niwus, and see 
ch. X. § 18). 

As in Greek ii[oOvri<TK(a — ^a Verb of Active form — ^is 
nsed as the Passive of aTroKTeivo), so in Latin vapulo is 
the Passive of eae^o, to beat, veneo (venum eo) of vendoy 
to sell,/<? of facio^ to make. The older \\ii,fieTe ^ was in 
classical Latin changed to suit the form of the ordinary 
Passive Inf. and became fiariy much as Plautus uses 
veniri for venire. 

§ 7. Tenses. The Present. The various Tenses of the 
Verb had each their Tense-stem, formed from the root of 
the Verb by the addition of some suffix or by some other 
modification (e. g. Reduplication, § 10). In addition, the 
Past Tenses might be distinguished by the Prefix of the 
Augment e-, a Demonstrative Particle signifying ^ then,' 
^ there ;^ but in the earliest Greek and Sanscrit literature 
this Particle is often omitted and in Latin there seems 
to be no trace of it. The formation of the Present-stem 
has already been treated in the account of the Latin 
Conjugations. To indicate the idea of present or con- 
tinued Action we have seen that the root of the Verb 
was modified in the First, Second, and Fourth Conju- 
gations by the addition of a YO-suffix ; e. g. amd-yo-^ 
is the Present-stem of the Verb amarey to love, whence 
I Sg. Pres. Ind. ^amd-yd^ which became amo ; so pleo for 
^ple-yo (stem ple-yd-)y &c. Third Conjugation Verbs 
show various modes of forming the Present-stem, such as 
( I ) Reduplication, e. g-gigno (stem gi-gno- ; cf. Gk. yiyvo^ 
fxai) from the Root gen-^ (2) N-suffix, e. g. st€r'n;-o from 
the root sfer-, It-n-o from the root lei-, or N-infix, e. g. 
jpa-n-g-o from the root joag-, this n disappearing usually 

* Ennius in the description of Homer's Metempsychosis has: 
memini me fiere pauom, ^ I remember becoming a peacock/ 
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in the Perfect, &c., e. g. stra-vi^ ll-vi, jie-pig-i or peg-i. 
A common Third Conjugation type however shows the 
ordinary form of the root with no addition but the thematic 
vowel (e. g. leg-o from the toot leg- ; dicOy originally rf^ic-(?, 
from the root deic-). The SKO-suffix gave the notion of 
becomings and so was adapted to the Present Tense, e. g. 
incalescOy I become warm, Perf. incalui (see § 3). 

§ 8. The Imperfect. This Tense belongs to the Present- 
gystem, being really the Preterite of the Present Tenses. 
Its Preterite sense is given to it in Latin by the addi- 
tion in the First Pers. Sing, of -bam. The -bam of this 
Tense is really an Auxiliary Verb, a Preterite of the 
I.-Eur. root bheu-, ^ to be ^ (Lat.^^', O. liai,t,fuo ; cf. ch. x. 
§ 16), appended to a Verb-stem, e. g. amd-bam^ vide-bam, 
lege-bam, avdl-bam (class, audie-bam, remodelled after the 
Third Conjugation, § 5). Eram stands alone in dispens- 
ing with this Auxiliary. It is a Preterite from the root es-, 
'to be/ of the same formation as -bam from the root bheu-. 

§ 9. Future. Like the -bam of the Imperfect, the 
"bo of the Future conceals an Auxiliary Verb, a Future, 
or rather Subjunctive of the root bheu-, ^ to be.^ Ero^ 
which corresponds to the Homeric la>, Att. w (from *€(Tui), 
is a corresponding Subjunctive from the root es-, ^to be,' 
with that future sense which belonged to the Subjunctive 
in early times (p. 100 ».). This formation of the Future in 
-bo is peculiar to the three Conjugations, which are especi- 
ally the Conjugations of Derivative Verbs, that is ix) say 
to the First, Secondhand Fourth, e.g. ama-boy vide-bo, and 
in Early Latin audl-boy though by the classical period the 
Fourth Conj. Future was remodelled on the pattern 
of the Third Conjugation, audiam like legam (§ 5). This 
so-called Future of the Third and Fourth Conjugations 
is nothing but the Subjunctive (§ 13), the A-Subjunc- 
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tive form being used in the First Person Singular^ the 
E-Subjunctive forms in the other Persons, e.g. legam 
(originally lega-niy ch. ii. § 6), lege-Sy Uge-t (originally 
lege-ty ch. ii. § 1 6). (On these Subjunctive forms see § 1 3.) 

§ 10. Perfect. The completeness with which the 
Verb-system has been preserved in Greek in contrast 
with Latin is nowhere more clearly seen than in the 
Preterite Tenses. While Greek preserves separately 
(1) a First Aorist, better called the S-Aorist, e.g. l-fi€tf-a 
for *€-6€(K-<r-a, from the root htiK-^ (2) a Second Aorist, 
better called the Weak-root Aorist, because it shows the 
weak root (ch. x. § 12) of the verb, e.g. i-mS-ov from irXO^, 
the weak form of the root -jrctd-, I.-Eur. bheidh-, (3) a 
Perfect, showing the Reduplicated Verb-rOot, e. g. ixeixova^ 
we find in Latin all three mixed up togethier into a 
single Preterite, which we call the Perfect Tense, and 
all driven into the same groove of declension. The 
S-Perfect, which corresponds to the Greek First Aorist 
e. g. dixi, earlier deix-ei (like l-8cif-a), the true Perfect, 
e.g. memin-i (like Gk. fxiy^ova^ and Perfects like ftdi, 
sddiy which some compare with the Greek Second 
Aorist, are all declined in the same way : diai, dixisU, 
dixit; meminiy meministiy meminit ; scidi, scidistiy scidit. 
On the other hand we have in Latin a type of Preterite 
which is not found in Greek, the V-Perfect, e.g. amd^v-l^ 
mon-U'i^ audl-v-i, the origin of which is not known. 

The declension too of the Perfect shows traces of hav- 
ing been pieced together from various materials. The 
ending I (older ^i)of the First Person Singular is I.rEur. 
-ai, the ending of the Middle Voice. The Third Sing, 
of the Perfect Middle had the same ending in I.-Eur., 
but in Latin -t (the usual 3 Sg. suffix, § 20) has been 
added to distinguish the Third from the First Person, 
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-ei-^ becoming -ity then -^t (ch. li. § 16). The Third 
Person Plural in --Tunt, older -ront (eh. ii. § 14), shows 
the same r that appears often in the 3 PI. of the I.-Eur. 
Verb. The First Person Plural is an Active form, e.g. 
meminimus (cf. 6k. fi^novafx^v). 

Although the I.-Eur. Perfect had as a rule a Redupli- 
cated stem, there were a few Unreduplicated Perfects, 
e. g. woid-, the Perfect-stem from the root weid-, * to 
see, know ^ (Greek oiba represents the Active, Lat. mdi 
the Middle), sed-, the Perfect-stem from the root sSd-, 
'to sit^ (Lat. eedl). In the second example the raising 
of the root- vowel from S to e seems to take the place of 
Reduplication, parallel to which we find in Latin pe^i 
(beside jD^^^i), %i (root %-), e^i (root ap-) and the like. 
But undoubtedly the original Perfect-type had Redu- 
plication, and most apparently Unreduplicated Perfects 
in Latin like tuli, sMi were Reduplicated at an earlier 
period of the language*, and lost their Reduplication 
first in Compounds under the Early Accent Law (ch. ii. 
§ 12), then by analogy in the Simple Verb also. Re-tetuli 
became r€t{e)tuli (hence always spelt with double t) 
with Syncope of ^, at-tetuli became attuli, and so on, 
until at last the use of -tuli in Compounds led to the use 
of tuli in the Simple, Verb. Similarly we have cucurri 
but concurri, incurri, &c. 

The Vowel of the Reduplication Syllable was origin- 
ally S, but owing to the Latin tendency to Assimilation 
(eh. ii. § 15) adapted itself to the vowel of the following 
syllable, e. g. cucurri^ momordi. This was the formation 
in vogue at the classical period, but in the earlier litera- 
ture we find cecurriy memordiy &c. ; and even Cicero and 
Caesar seem to have allowed the older forms. 

^ TetuHi is tho only form known to Plautus ; cf. 0. Lat. scicidi. 
H 2 
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The shortened fonns of the V- and S-Perfects, e. g. 
audisti for avdivisti^ dixti for dixisti, are produced by 
two tendencies of the language, (i) the tendency to 
drop V between two vowels, especially between two 
similar vowels, such as i-i (cf . oblUcor an old by-form 
of obliviscor, I forget, m for d vis, * if you please/ dinua, 
an old by-form of divinus) (ch. ii. § is), (a) the tendency 
to drop one of two similar neighbouring syllables (cf . 
semodhis for ^semir-modiuSy idolatria for ^idolo-latria, &c., 
ch. ii. § 12). We have dixti for dix-isti, misti for mi-si^ 
sti, where the two syllables are similar, but not, e.g. 
*cep8ti for ce-pi-sti, where the two syllables have not 
similarity of sound. 

§ 11. Pluperfect. Lik« the Imperfect in -bam, and 
Future in -bo, the Pluperfect in -eram is an Auxiliary 
formation, -eram being the Preterite of the root es-, ' to 
be ' (§ 8), which is added to the Perfect-stem, e. g. amdv^ 
eram, monu-eram^ dtx-eram, memin-eram, audiv-eram, 

§ 12. Future-Perfect. This Tense adds to the 
Perfect-stem the Auxiliary €to (§ 9), as the Pluperfect 
adds eram^ e.g. amdv-ero^ monu^ero, dix-ero, memin-ero, 
audlv-ero. In Early Latin there were forms in -sso, 
which are replaced in classical Latin by Fut.-Perf. forms, 
but which are of an entirely different origin, e.g. ama%80. 
They seem to have been originally Subjunctives of some 
S-tense, like the Greek S-Aorist, and are in fact the 
exact equivalents of Greek Futures like Ti/ut^o-w, which 
stands for TLfxacrafa, and is properly the Subjunctive ^ of 

^ I.e. the Athematic Subjunctive, which had o, c where the 
Thematic had o;, 17. Thus riiaiaoyLtv (cf. rtitxoiuv Subj. in Homer) 
is Athematic, rififi<TaifA€v Thematic. The L-Eur. Subj. had often 
a Fut. sense, a featui-e of the old language which is still retained 
in the Greek of Homer, e. g. Od. xvi. 437 ofiS' iaa^Toi ovtk yivrfrai. 
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iTLfxijaa. Similarly dixo {cS.,faxd) may be compared with 
Gk. Sctfo). (On the Optative of this Latin S-Aorist, 
amamm, &c., see § 13.) 

§ 13. Moods. The Subjunctive. As the Latin 
Perfect Tense combines Perfect- and Aorist-forms (§10), 
so the Latin Subjunctive Mood includes the relics of 
the Optative along with the genuine Subjunctive forms. 
Optative are all the so-called 'Subjunctives' in -?*w. 
They show the Athematic Optative, which properly 
had "ie- in the Singular, -f- in the Plural (§ i), a type 
preserved only in Old Latin siem^ sies, siet, simus, eitis 
{sient) ; and even that has by the classical period been 
reduced like the rest to the uniform use of the t-forms, 
sim^ sis, sit. So edim^ edis^ edit; velim, velis, velit, and 
in the older language duim, duiSy duit. 

Of the two Subjunctive-types, the A-Subjunctive and 
the E-Subjunctive, the former is used by the Second, 
Third, and Fourth Conjugations, e.g. cale-am, cale-ds^ 
cale-at; leg-am^ leg-ds, legat ; audi-am, audi-ds^ audi-at^ 
the latter by the First, e. g. am-em^ am-es^ am-et. The 
reason for the use of the E-type in the First Conjuga- 
tion is that the A-type must have been confused with 
Pres. Indicative forms, e.g. amds, amat. The E-type 
was also pressed into the service of the Third and after 
its model (§ 5) of the Fourth Conjugation in the capacity 
of a Future Indicative (§12 ».), this type being chosen 
for the sake of distinction from the Pres. Subjunctive ; 
though curiously enough in the First Person Singular 
of the Future, the A-form was used, e.g. legam, leges^ 
Uget ; audiam^ audies^ audiet. The reason for the re- 
tention of the A-form in this Person was that this 
single Person had been in use as a Future long before 
the fashion was introduced of dropping the proper 
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Future-tense (§^9) and using Subjunctive-forms in its 
place. Audiam had established itself in use before audie%^ 
andiet replaced audibis, audibil, &e.^ and though we 
find traces of a temporary effort at uniformity by the 
substitution of audiem^ faciem, &c., the old-established 
form maintained its ground. 

The E-type was adopted by the true Subjunctive of 
*ttw, if we may infer this from the fact that sem and 
not sam is the Auxiliary used in the formation of the 
Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive, e.g. ama^rem, 
amd-rea^ amd-rety with r from an older s (ch. x. § 19); 
amaviS'Sem, amavis-^s, amavis-set, Vellem comes from 
^vel-sem (ch. x. § i())yferrem from ^fer-sem (ch. x. § 19). 
But from^e?, an obsolete Pres. of which fui is the Per- 
fect, we have fuam in Old Latin ; cf. Virg. Aen. x. 108 
Tros Rutulusve fuat nuUo discrimine habebo. Forem 
seems to stand for ^uereni^ as Marcipor^ an Old Latin 
slave-name, for ^Marcipuer, Edim and edam, duim and 
duam are the last examples of the coexistence of rival Op- 
tative and Subjunctive forms in Latin. They illustrate 
how, the Opt. and Subj. having become identical in 
meaning (both edim and edam have the meanings ^ Oh that 
I may eat/ ^ let me eat/ ' [that] I may eat*), one of the 
forms (usually the Optative) was dropped as superfluous. 
The old Optative sense is preserved in the ante-clas- 
sical Optative-forms in -ssmy e.g. amassim, which occur 
in early Latin prayers, e. g. Juppiter prohibessis scelus ; 
di mactassint, and the Augural formula : bene sponsis 
beneque uolueris. These forms in ssim, often called 
Perfect Subjunctives, are the Optative Mood of the 
forms in -880, e.g. amasso, mentioned in § 10 ; they are 
better called Precatives. 

§ 14. Imperative. In the 2 Sg. Act. of the Present 
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Imperative the bare stem of the Verb, was used^ e. g, 

Athematic ei (class. Lat. l) from the root eir^ to go^ 

Thematic lege from the root leg-^ to gather. But 

a particle was often added^ e.g. -^t in Ok. UBi, &c. ; 

and so -^tod (which became -td, ch. x. § 17) (Abl. Sing. 

of the Demonstr. Pronoun stem to^, ch. v. § 3) to the 2, 

3 Sg., e. g. es-tOy older e^tdd (Gk. I(r-r<i>). The addition of 

'Cod * from that/ ' thereupon/ to the 2 Sg. Pres. Imperat. 

gives it a Future Imperat. sense, e. g. Hor. C. iii. 14. 23 : 

Si per inyisum mora jankorem 
Fiet, abitOy 

' if the surly porter detain you, go away/ lit. ' go away 

thereupon.' Memento is I.-Eur. mem^ntod (Gk. ixffidT(a). 

The 2 Plur. of the Future Imperative adds -le (the a Plur, 

suffix, e. g. abi'te) to the Sing, form, e.g. abito-te, 

F^y vel (used as a Conjunction, ch. ix. § 3), es are 
regularly formed Athematic Imperatives from the roots 
fer- (I.-Eur. bher-), vel- (I.-Eur. wel-), es-. Another is 
'do (originally -dd, ch. ii. § 16) of ce-dd, * give here,' from 
ce-, the Demonstr. Particle (ch. v. § 4) and the root do-, 
*to give' (cf. Gk. bC-bo, Imperat. of 6Mw-/uit). The 
genuine Imperat. of dare has been preserved in this 
Compound only, for da follows the Analogy of the 
First Declension. But die, duc^ fac are Thematic 
Imperatives, representing an earlier dice, duce, face 
(ch. ii. § 12), and so is em (used as an Interjection, 
ch. ix. § 18), properly the Imperat. of em^, I take. 
(Cf . Catullus xxvii. 2 : inger mi calices amariores, instead 
of * ingere mi.*) 

§ 16. Inflnitive. The I.-Eur, Infinitive was merely 
a Case (usually Dat. or Loc. Sg.) of a Verbal Noun. 
Thus Lat. da-rl (O. Lat. da-sei) is Dat. of an S-stem 
like the Noun generi, Dat. of the S-stem genus (ch. xi. 
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§ i8) ; Lat. da-re (earlier da-f^ is Loc. of the same 
stem (on generic Loc. used as Abl., see ch. iii. § 8) ; 
similarly e^-^i from the root es-y to be, dedis-sSy fer-re 
for ^fer-s^ (ch. x. § 19), vel-le for ^vel-se (ibid.). For 
Inf. Pass, of the Third Conjugation we have the Dat. 
not of an S-stem but of a Root-stem (ch. xi. § 19), 
e.g. leff'l (not leger-l). Thus the Latin Inf. Pass. difEered 
from the Inf. Act. only conventionally, the Dat. case 
being reserved for the one use, the Loc. for the other, 
and had no distinctive Passive suffix. Whether this is 
present in the O. Lat. by-forms legier, darier, &c., is not 
certain. 

For the Perfect Inf. Passive the Perf . Part. Pass, was 
used with the Auxiliary Verb esse^ e. g. constat id factum 
esse, constat ea facta esse ; for the Fut. Pass, the ist 
Supine with iriy Inf. Pass, of eo^ to go, e. g. constat id 
factum iri, constat ea factum iri ^. The Fut. Act., e. g. 
constat id eventurum (esse), is most naturally explained 
as a combination of the Fut. Part. Act. with esse ; though 
its Old Latin indeclinable use, e. g. credo inimicos meos 
dicturum (from a speech of C. Gracchus), has suggested 
the theory that it is a compound of the 2nd Supine in 
'tH with a supposed old Inf. of sum, viz. *erum' {irom 
*esdm)y dicturum for ^dictH-erum being in time made 
personal dicturus, -a, -urn (the Fut. Part. Act.) in the 
same way as O. Lat. ^ dicendum est orationem ^ changed 
to class. Lat. ^ dicenda est oratio ' (§ i8), 

§ 16. The Supines. The First Supine, used after 

* Iri is Impersonal Passiye like Virgil's itur in antiquam sitvam 
(§ 6), so that the sentence literally means ^ it is agreed that there 
is a going to do these things.' A quotation from a speech of Cato : ^ 
contumdia mihi factum itur, shows the same tendency to make this 
Impersonal Passiye personal as produced vita vivitur out of O. Lat. 
vitam vivikar ($ 6). 
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a Verb of motion, is the Ace. Sg. of a Verbal Noun, 
a TU-stem (ch. xi. § 13), e.g. ire Bpectatum^ lit. ^ to go 
to the seeing/ like ire domum^ to go to the house, ire 
Romanij to go to Rome. 

The Second Supine, used after an Adjective, is the 
Loc Sg. (ch. iii. § 11) of the same Verbal Noun, e. g. 
agilis cursu, nimble in running. This Loc. Sg. in -« of 
U-stems often played the part of a Dat. (cf . curru for 
currui in Virgil) ; and we find the Second Supine used 
not only as a Locative, but as a Dative, e. g. {fabula) 
lepida memoratUy pleasant for telling, where in the older 
language the Dative proper in -ui is used, e. g. lej^ida 
memaratui (Plant.), as well as the Locative, e. g. 
ridicula auditu (Plant.) ^. 

This TU-stem bulks largely in the language of 
Plautus and the older Dramatists, e. g. obsonatu redeo, 
I return from buying food for dinner, essum vocare^ to 
invite to dinner, nuptum dare, to give in marriage. In 
AuL 736 perditum ire is used almost Vikeperdere : 

Quam6brem ita faceres m^que meosque perditum ires liberos, 

{ci.^£accA. 565 mi ires consultum male, * you would go 
and thwart my interests'). The use of the Accusative 
without a Preposition is common in early Latin in phrases 
like i malam crucem, go and be hanged (Plant.), suppetian 
ire, to go to help, injitias ire, to deny, exsequias ire, to go 
to a funeral. The Supine use thus arose naturally out 
of the tendencies of the language. Like nupUim dare 
and nuptum ire are venumdare or venundare (vendere) and 
venum ire {venire) ; pessumdare or pessnm dare and pessum 

^ In Flaut. Bud, 294 this Loc. plays the part of a Predicative 
Dative : 

Sunt nobis quaestu et cultu, 
*They are our trade and pursuit.' 
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VI 



ire^ which may be regarded as survivals of the Plautine 
idiom. 

§ 17. The Partloiples. The I.-Eur. Participles were 
merely Verbal Adjectives formed with the various 
suffixes mentioned in ch. xi. Thus for the Perf . Part. 
Pass, the TO-suffix was used to form certain Verbal 
, Adjectives which in Latin took the function of Perfect 
Participles Passive (Gk. ^€-roy, Lat. cre-dt^tuSy re-ple-tu^),^ 
or the NO-suffix (Engl, bound-en; cf. Lat. ple-nus 
Adj.). For the Gerundive the YO-suffix was used in 
various I.«Eur. languages, traces in Greek being words 
like fiy-ioy, venerable, ' worthy of veneration ^ from 
fifo/mai, and in Latin, eximiuSy 'worthy of being taken 
out/ from exemo\ to take out. 

The Pres. Part. Act. (and all Active Participles, except 
the Perfect) ^, took the suffix -6nt- (-5nt-, -nt- ; ch. xi. 
§ 12), e. g. Gk. <l>4p'(av, -oz/ros, JjB.t. fer-ens, -entis. The 
Pres. Patt. Middle (or Passive) was formed in -men5- 
(-mono-, -mno-; ch. xi. § la), e.g. Gk. (ptpo-fxevosy but 
dropped at an early period out of use in Latin ; though 
it is found in the 2 PI. Ind. Pass., e. g. ferimini (sc. 
eHis\ see § 21), and in nouns like alumnuB (cf. Gk. 
6 Tp^<l)6^€i'o^, see ch. xi. § 6). (On 2 PL Ixn^&r. ferimini^ 
see § 21.) The Put. Part. Act. in -turug is probably 
a formation with the suffix -r5- from a TU-stem Verbal 
Noun, e. g. scripturtcs (stem scripturd-) from the stem 
scriptU' of scriptus, -us, pidHnis from the stem pictu^ of 
pictus^ -us, &c., like Gk. iaxp-po's from tVxv?. (For 

* 46^0^ may be a trace of a Latin 0-Conjugation like Greek SiyXoa. 

- Its suffix was -w6s-, -us-. Some find traces of a Perf. Part. Act. 
in Latin in words like cadd'ver, papa^ver ; others in O. Lat. gn&rwres 
Plur., knowing (e. g. Plaut. Most, too). Memor is not a Perf. Part., 
but an Adj. derived from a Perf. Part, stem, as Gk. Kocpayfios 
(Eurip.) is a Noun derived from tefxpaya. 
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another explanation, see § 15.) For a Participle the 
Latin writers, especially the poets, often substituted an 
Adjective, e. g. lacer for laceratu9 (lacerum crudeliter 
era Virg.), and these Adjectives or 'truncated Parti- 
ciples' have to some extent encroached on the Perf. 
Part. Pass, in the Romance languages, e. g. Ital. trovo 
beside trovato, ' found/ (On Verbal Adjectives in -bilis^ 
see ch. xi. § 12.) 

The close relation between Participles, Adjectives, 
and even Nouns is seen in words like rudeti», a rope, 
lit. ' rattling ' ; benevolens, a friend, used as a Noun by 
Plautus \ It was this close relationship of benevolens 
and henevolv^^ insciens and inscius, hidigens and indiguSy 
congruent and congruus, &c,, which led to a type of Com- 
parison like benevolus, ^entior, -entiasimus (ch. iv. § 3). 
Very early examples of Pres. Participles used as Nouns 
or Adjectives are dens^ a Pres. Part, of the root ed-y to eat, 
and sons, a Pres. Part, of the root es-y to be, so that dens 
properly means ' the eater ,^ sons ^, * being,' ' truly being,' 
whence 'truly charged,* 'guilty.' (Our 'sooth' is the same 
word.) The Perf. Part. Pass, had the same tendency to 
become an Adjective, e. g. dtiiSy swift, lit. ' bestirred ' ; 
ccUuSy originally sharp ^, from the root cd-, to sharpen 
(cf. coSy a whetstone), then (metaphorically) (i) piercing, 
of sounds, e. g. cata signa, Enn., ' the shrill clarions,' 
(2) shrewd, of persons ; Idtus, O. Lat. stldtus (ch. x. § 19), 
broad, lit. 'extended,' from the root stel-y to spread, 

* So Engl, friend is properly a Pres. Part. (Goth. frijOnds, 
* loving' ). 

' Sons has the ONT-stem, a foim of the Stem of which traces 
occur in Athematic Verbs in Latin like 60, vclo {eunbis Gen., beside 
iena Nom. ; voluntas beside volens), 

' Varro tells us the word had this meaning in his native 
district. 
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extend. Of Past Parts. Pass, as Nouns we have e. g. 
futtu8\ a son, legatus^ a lieutenant, deputy. When used 
as Adjectives, they sometimes passed into I-stems, the 
favourite form of stem for Adjectives (ch. xi. § i a), e. g. 
fortis, O. Lat. forctm, originally P. P. P. of the I.-Eur. 
root dhergh-, ^ to establish ' ; in-gens, lit. * unknown ' 
(Engl, uncouth), from the root gen-, to know. When 
used as Nouns the Neuter often appears, e. g. lectum, 
a bed, teclum, a roof, fatum, destiny, lit. ^ something 
spoken,' from the old phrase fart fatum alictiiy to lay 
a doom or spell on one, and (especially in the case of 
Abstract Nouns) the Feminine, e. g. qfensa, repuUa, 

The Past Part. Passive took, as a rule, in I.-Eur. the 
weak grade (ch. x. § la) of the Verb-root, e. g. clvrto. 
from cleu^^ to hear (Gk. kAvto?, Lat. in-cluttis); Lat. 
duC'tus from duco. The Perfect Ind. Act. has however 
sometimes influenced its vocalism. The same influence 
caused the substitution of -sua for -tus, the *-form being 
originally and properly confined to Dental Verb-stems, 
e. g. tenms for ^tend-tus^ usus (older usaus) for ^uUtu%^ 
fiexus for ^fiect-tv^y %aUus for ^sald-tus, percnhus for 
*per-cHdtv.s from the root celd-y to strike (cf . clddes) {dt 
and it became by the Latin Law of Sound **, ch. x. 
§ 17). But where the Perfect Ind. took * or a?, this 
consonant was given by false analogy to the Part., e. g. 
farsus from farcio, Perf . fard for ^farc-n ; Jixus from 
jigoj Vext,Jixi; terms from tergo, Perf. tersiy just as the 
analogy of haesi produced the late form haesurus and 
hausi (P. P. P. hauaius) hau%uru% beside haustunis. But 
in the earlier literature we have the forms with ^-triSy 
e. g. tertus, (So in Plautus pulto for class, pulso^ § 2.) 

§ 18. The Gerund and Gerundive. The Gerun- 
dive (Adj.) in -ndO' has beside it a Gerund (Neut. Noun) 
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in -ndO'y which seems to stand to the Gerundive in the 

same relation as an Impersonal to a Personal Verb, 

eundum eat in antiquam silvam being Impersonal like 

itur in antiqiiam silvam. The Adjectival use seems to 

have been the original one ^ In the older Latin writers, 

when this formation is turned into finite form, i. e. 

when a statement is made by means of it, the usual 

method is to employ the Gerund with est governing 

an object, e. g« agitandum est vigilias, imperandum est 

servis, carendum est urbe ; but in the classical Latin the 

Gerund is pref err«d if the Verb is one which governs 

the Accusative, e. g. agitandae sunt vigiliae, but still as 

before, imperandum est servis, carendum est urbe ; and 

the transition from the impersonal to the personal mode 

of expression, marked by a construction like Plautus' 

nominandi istorum copia (a construction allowed by 

Cicero with a Gen. PI. for the sake of euphony, e. g. 

facultas agrorum condonandi) is like the transition from 

* factum itur contum^liam ' to Cato^s ^ contumelia factum 

itur'(§ 15 n.). 

In the third and fourth Conjugations we find in 

Early Lat. both -ofido- (e. g. agundna) and -endo- (e. g. 

agendus), the latter being selected as the classical form 

(but secundus beside sequenduij. This agondo- or agendo^ 

seems to be formed from ^agom, Ace. Sg. of a Verbal 

Noun, and do-, a Verbal Adj. stem meaning ^ giving ' 

or ^causing.' Similarly luendus stands for Huem-dm 

(cf . lue%\ curandu% stands for ^curam-dur^ (cf . euro), ruben- 

diis for ^rubem-dus (cf. rube-facio). The combination of 

^ Curiously enough the construction of the Gerundive Gen. of 
Purpose, e. g. Tac. Ann, ii. 59 Germanicus Aegyptum proficiscitur 
cognoscendae antiquitatis, occurs not only in the early Latin 
writers, e. g. Lucilius, but also was a usage of the Umbrian 
language, so that its antiquity cannot be denied. 
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Active and Passive sense which is so peculiar a fea- 
ture of the Latin Gerundive forms, e. g. *• agitandum 
est vigilias^ Act., and 'agitandae sunt vigiliae ' Pass.^ 
may be explained from the double sense that can 
be attached to an expression like ruhorem dare^ (i) to 
blush, Neut., (a) to cause to blush, Act. 

With the Gerundive suffix are evidently connected 
the suffixes of Adjectives in -bundo^^ -^undo-, &c., e. g. 
errdbunduSy irdcundus, fdcundus (from fan), rvMcunduSy 
rotundus. The b of the first of these seems to belong to 
the root bheu- of fui, &c.^ the c of the second to the 
Diminutive suffix seen in rubi-care, albi-care, &c. 

§ 19« The Person-endings. The I.-Eur. Person- 
endings were slightly different in Primary Tenses (the 
Present Ind., Future Ind., &c.) and in Secondary Tenses 
(the Preterites Ind., the Tenses of the Optative Mood, 
&c.). Thus -tl was the 3 Sg. Primary suffix, -t the 3 Sg. 
Seeoi^ary suffix of the Active Voice. In the Perfect 
Tense an entirely different set of Endings was in use, 
e. g. -a I Sg. Act., -tha 2 Sg., &c. ; and in the Imperative 
the persons were often distinguished by the addition of 
Particles (see § 14). 

In Passive and Deponent Verbs, Latin departs widely 
from the I.-Eur. scheme of Passive or Middle Person- 
endings (contrast Lat. feror, sequar with Gk. ^€po-/uiat, 
€Tro-/uiai, ferimury sequlmur with Gk. (fxpo^fxtOay kiro-fi^Oa), 
Latin, as well as the kindred languages of ancient Italy 
and the Celtic family of languages, uses as the character- 
istic mark of its passive and deponent flexion the letter r 
(cf . Old Irish sechur i Sg., sechSthar 3 Sg., sechemmar 
I PI., sechetar 3 PL with Lat. sequor, sequitur, sequimuTy 
seqimntur). This r cannot be connected with the Re- 
flexive Pronoun swe- (ch. v. § i) (Lat. se Ace.), seeing 
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that 9 between vowels does not become t in the Celtic 
languages as in Latin (ch. x. § 19)^ so that Irish sechur 
could not represent a form sequo-sL On the early Im- 
personal use of these r-forms, see § 6. 

§ 20. (a) Aotive. 1 Sg. The Primary suflSx of the 
Athematic Conjugation (§1) was -m (e. g. Gk. TCOn-fJn, 
tlfxly I am, for €rr-fxt, Lat. sum)\ in the Thematic the i 
Pers. ended in -0 (e. g. Gk. Kiyw, Lat. lego). The suflSx 
in the secondary Tenses of both Conjugations was -»2, 
e. g. Gk. €-<^€po-j;, for *^<^€po/x, Lat. eraniy sim (an Opta- 
tive, § 13), ama-bam, amaveram^ &c. The Latin Perfect 
shows the I.-Eur. Middle ending -ai, e. g. dedi^ older dedeiy 
vidi older veidei. (On -ei f rom earher -a*, see ch. ii. § 14.) 

2 Sg. -si and -s were the I.-Eur. suflixes (e. g. Gk. 
TCdri'Syi'<t>€p6'Sy Hom.Gk.e<r-(n' ; Lat. es [earlier ^ess, ch. ii. 
§ 9]^ ^^^ [earlier *ages, ch. ii. § 14], eras). The Latin 
Perfect shows stt, older -steiy e. g. dedisti, (On the 
Imperative 2 Sg. Act, see § 14.) 

3 Sg. -tX (Primary) and -t (Secondary) were the I.-Eur. 
endings (e.g. Gk. ta-rC, rCOri-ai, for TLdrj-ri,, e-0€p€ for 
^i-<l)^p€'T ; Lat. e*^, fl^i^ [earlier ^agef', ch. ii. § 14], erat). 
The Secondary ending often appears in Early Latin 
as dy e. g,feced 'fecit,' sied 'sit' on the Dvenos inscrip- 
tion (ch. i. § 3 «.). In the Latin Perfect the ending was 
-eit (class. -U, ch. ii. § 16), being the I.-Eur. Middle 
ending -at (Lat. -ei) with t added to distinguish it from 
the First Person which likewise ended in -ai (Lat. -ei). 
The long quantity -It is found in Plautus and the older 
writers; and even in Ovid we have it after i in the 
compounds of eo, e.g. interiU, abiity redilt, (On the 
Imperative 3 Sg. Act., see § 14.) 

1 Plur. In Latin we have in all tenses the ending 
-mds (class. -;«2*, ch. ii. § 14), while in the other L-Eur. 
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languages we have a variety of ending^, e. g. Att. Grk. 

<f>4pO'fA€Vi €'if>ipO'fl€V, Dor. Gk. f^^pO^IX^S^ ^-<^€pO-/X€S. 

2 Plur. The ending -te of Gk. 4)(p€-T€, €'<l}4p€'T€, &c., 
appears in Latin only in the Imperative, e.g./er-fe. 
(On the 2 Plur. of the Future Imperative in -toie, e. g. 

fertote, see § 14.) Elsewhere it was replaced by -^¥* 
(older 4lsy eh. ii. § 14), e. g.fer^tis (of. dedistis). 

3 Plup. The I.-Eur. suflSxes end with -1 in Primary 
but not in Secondary Tenses, viz. -onti (-entl, -®ntt, ch. x. 
§ 12) and -5nt (-ent, -®nt). The form tremonti for tremunt 
is quoted from an interesting passage, but one of doubt- 
ful reading, from the Carmen Saliare : 

Gumne (?) tonas, Leuoesie, prai tet tremonti, 

^ cum tonas, Leucesie, praetremunt te,' and -ont is often 
found in the early literature and inscriptions, e. g. cosen^ 
tiont, ' consentiunt ' on a Scipio epitaph (ch. iv. § 3 n.). 
The endings of the Perfect, -erunt and -ere (earlier -m) 
are difficult to explain. The Imperative seems to add 
the same particle *tdd, as is seen in the 2 and 3 Sg. 
(§ 14), to a 3 PL form, e. g. ferunto for ^feront-tod. 

In Old Latin we find 3 PI. Pres. Ind. forms in ^nunty 
e. g. danunt ^ dant,' nequlnont ' nequeunt,' explenunt ' ex- 
plent,' which have been explained by the theory that 
the 3 PL of the Pres. Ind. had once ended in -«, ^dan^ 
^nequtn, ^expUn^ and that these forms were a second time 
provided with a 3 PL suffix, much as Greek €t, thou art, 
for *kai^ took a fresh 2 Sg. suffix and became cis. 

§ 21. (^) Passive (Deponent). 1 Sg. The Italo-Celtic 
ending was -or in the Pres. Ind., e. g. O. Lat. sequdty class. 
sequdr (ch. ii. § 16), O. Jr. sSchur, apparently an addition 
of Passive -r (§ 6) to the Active ending -o (§ 20). 
Those Tenses and Moods which in Latin formed their 
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I Sg. Act. in -m substitute in the Passive -r for -;«, e. g. 
fera-r Fut. and Subj., fereba-r Impft., except in the 
Perfect group, where a periphrastic form is used, e.g. 
lattM sim, latus esseniy not ^ tulerir,^ ' tulisser ' ; also latua 
ero, not ' tuleror.*' 

2 Sg. The Latin endings are (i) -re, the same as the 
Imperative a Sg., from L-Eur. -s5 (e. g. Gk. cttou for ^ttco 
from ?7r«-(ro, Lat. seque-rCy p. 31 «.) ; that is the usual form 
in Old Latin and even in Cicero ; (2) -r^*, which adds to 
this the ending -* of the % Sg. Act., ^seqnere-s becoming 
^equerU (ch. ii. § 14). Some think -re a weakening of 
-ru. But -^fS did not become -i in Latin, e. g. militaris. 
Isolated spellings like tribunes militare for militaris on an 
old inscription are not sufficient proofs of this change. 

3 Sg. The Italo-Celtic ending is -tor (e. g. Lat. sequi^ 
tuT from ^sequetSr, O. Ir. sechet^ar), formed by adding 
Passive -r to the I.-Eur. Secondary ending -t8 (e. g. Gk. 
^-</)€p€-To). The Imperative changes to -r the -d of the 
Particle -tod, which it appends to its bare stem in the 
Active (§ 14), e. g. fertor Pass, beside /erto{d) Act. 

1 Plup. The Italo-Celtic ending is -mor (e. g. Lat. 
sequimur for *sequdmdr, O. Ir. sechemmar), formed by 
changing to r the s of the Active -mos (§ ao). 

2 Plur. In Latin the Nom. Plur. of the old Pres. 
Part. Pass, is used with ellipse of estis, e« g. fer\min%^ 
(Gk. (l>€p6fA€voiy § 1 7), in the Present Tense and analogical 
formations in the others, e. g. /ereba-mini, f era-mini, 
ferre-mini. The 2 PI. Imper. ferimini may be the same 
with ellipse of este, or an old Infinitive (Gk. (pfpifxtvai) 
used in Imperatival sense. 

3 Plup. The Italo-Celtic ending is -nt8r (e. g. Lat. 
sequuntur from ^sequontdr, O. Ir. sechetar), formed by 
adding Passive r to the I.-Eur. Secondary ending -nt5 
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(Gk. i-fpfpo-vTo). (Cf. Gk. iiX'vXri'VTo with Lat im^ 
ple-ntur). In the Imperative the d of the particle -tod 
append^ in the 3 PI. Act. (§ ao) is changed to -r, 
e. g. ferufUor Pass. besidej^Jfrw^^rf) Act 

' § 22. Scheme of the Latin Person-endings. 

Singular. Plural. 

Aotive. 

I. Ind. 

1 Pers. -w(0 (Athematie Pri- -wi&, class.'int2«, e.g. tumiUf tegi- 

m&rj), ag. mm, mus; eramue, legebamtis. 

-5 (ThemAtic Primary), 

e. g. lego, 
-m (Secondary), e. g. 
erum^ legehctw, 
a Pen. -5(1) (Prim.)) e* g> ^ for -(fo, class, -fts, e. g. esHsj legiHs ; 
*es-«(t*), fegris from efa(»8, 2^&a<i8. 

♦Ms-(0. 
-s (Sec.)« e. g. era«, {egre&as. « 
3 Pers. -*(«) (Prim.), e. g. e»«, fo^" -n<(0 (Prim.), e.g. swrd, UqwnJt 
from *legSt^i), from Zj|g^5n«. 

-* (Sec.), e. g. «ras, I«s!»5flrf. -n< (Sec), e.g. erant, Ugebant, (But 

see ch. X. § 17.) 

II. Imperat. 

I Pers. (the Subjunctive is used), (the SubjuDctive is used), e. g. 

e. g. legam. legamtu, 

a Pers. Pres. (the Verb-stem is -<2f, e.g. e«-fe; 

used^, e.g. ea (Athem.), legi-te. 

lege (Them.\ 

' Put.' (adds t5(d) < there- -lOte, e. g. es-toU, legi-Me, 

upon '), e. g. es-to, legito 

from *lege4od. 

3 Pers. (same as a Pers. * Fut.'). -n(0 frt>m -nt6{d), e. g. sunto, 



Passive and Middle. 

LInd. 
z Pers. -A* (Act. -if), chiss. -dr, -mSr, class, -tniir, e. g. legimtar, 

e. g. legor, 
•r (Act. -m), e. g. legebar. 
a Pers. (i) -rS from -s5, e. g. (Nom. PI. Masc. of Pres. Part. 
legere. Pass, is used), e. g. legimini. 

(a) -ris (-rS with added 
-a), e. g. /eyem. 
3 Pen. 'Or, class, -(flr, e.g. fegrtdir. -n<Sr, class. -fOfir, e. g. Uguniur. 
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II. Imperat. 

I Pers. (the Subjunctive is used), (the Subjunctive is used), e. g. 

e. g. legar, legamur, 

a Pers. -rS from -s6, e. g. legere, (the Nom. Plur. Masc. of the 

Pres. Part. Pass.), e. g. legimini, 
3 Pers. -tor, class, -/or, e. g. legUor, -ntSr, class, -nibr, e. g. Uguntor, 

§ 23. Some Irregular Verbs. 

The irregularity of many verbs consists in their use of 
different roots for different tenses. The Substantive 
Verb shows the root ES- in some tenses, the root BHEU- 
in others, e. g. 'Perl, fui; and the heteroelite conjugation 
of verbs like ' to be/ ' to go/ seems to date from the I.- 
Eur, period. Other Latin examples are/to (for ^/wto, from 
bhw-, a weakened form of the root bheu-) B,ndf actus sum ; 
ferio and joercussi ; fero and tuli (from the root of tollo^ 
Gk. T€TA(imt) ; tollo (for HoLtUo) and susluli (Compound 
with Prep, st^, subs); vescor and pastus sum; ar^uor and 
cottvictus sum ; reminiscor and recordatus sum ; medeor and 
medicatus sum ; surgo differs from surrexi and stirrectus 
in being syncopated (cf . porgo and porrlgo) ; vis beside 
volo comes from a root vei-y which had the same mean- 
ing as the root vel-, to wish. (On vel^y e. g. velim, and 
vol'y e. g. volOf see ch. ii. § 8.) 

Other verbs, classed as Irregular, are the Defective 
Verbs : coepi, the Present of which, coepio, is found in 
O. Lat., e. g. neque ego lites coepio. Plant., and is a com- 
pound of cum and apio^ to fasten, whence apiscor and 
aptus; inquamy perhaps a Subj.-Fut,, 'I will say,' from 
the root ^ej*-, to speak (cf. O. Lat. inseque or insece ^), 
other parts of which are Pres. Ind. inquisy inquity in- 
quiunt and Imper. inque (Plant.) ; aioy for ^ahio from the 

^ Ennius' translation of "kvZpa /lot ^vvcirc, MoDaa was : inseque 
(insece), Musa, uirum. 

I % 
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root agh-, 'to say/ and infit are other Defective Verbs of 
kindred meaning to utqnam, (Cf .our Defect. Vb. ' quoth/) 
The irregularit J of verbs like sum, eOy volo^ &c., con- 
sists, as we have seen (§ i) in their having belonged to 
the Athematic Conjugation (hence i PI. sumu9, volumm 
with u not 3f), of ^vl^iuh there are not so many remains in 
Latin ^ in Greek (o. g. all the Greek verbs in -/xt are 
at hematic). Efh^ to eat, is thematic in I Sg. Pres. Ind. 
61-0 J but atheniatiu in the other persons, which often 
show a by -form etl-, e. g. es^em Impft. Subj. for ^ed^em, 
eau Tnf, for ^ml-.st\ Fero has been attracted into the 
Athematic CQii\,jfer'S 2 Sg.,/<?r-^ 3 Sg.^ferrem Impft. 
Subjp for ^fet'-^em^ferre Inf. for ^fer-se^fer Imper. JDo 
(root DO-j in weak form Lat. d^-) was originally athematic 
and must have bt^en declined *rfo/«(i) ^dd-a^ ^do-t, ^dd-mos, 
^dd-fe»j dani (c£ Gk. 8i?ia))ui£, S^do^er, and cf. ch. x. § 12) ; 
bat the a of dam ?/-v, dati^y &c., has caused its partial trans- 
ference to the Fi rst Conjugation type. (On ce-dH^ Imperat., 
see § 14.) It was confused with another -do^ meaning 
' to iilace' or ' put' (root DHE-, Gk. Tt-erf-fjLL), to which 
bi'loiin- thp Com pounds condo, 'to put together/ *«^<^o, *to 
put under/ &c., and which must have been declined ^con- 
de'm(i), ^con-di-Sf ^cmi-de-t^ ^con-da-mos, ^conda-tes, &c. 
Here the I to which & was reduced in the unaccented 
syllable (ch. ii. § 14), con-dH'inuSy can-dt-tiSy &c., caused 
the transference of cotidOy subdo, &c., to the Third Con- 
jugation type. I.-Eur. dh when initial became/ in Latin 
(ch. X. § 1 7), so that the simple verb would be */e'm(i)y 
*/?-*, with Plur. ^JU-mos, &c. A derivative from this is 
fdc-ioy with the c of which we may compare the k of Gk. 
i'dr,K'a. Sto was another Athematic Verb (root STA-, Gk. 
toTTj/mi for **r]f-(rrd-iuii, PI. f-ara-Mei/), with an original decle- 
sion, *std^m{i)y sid^Sy sfd-ty ^etd-mos, ^Montes^ slant, but in 
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a verb of this kind the transference to the First Conju- 
gation was easj. Sto had in Early Latin the transitive 
sense of Gk. Xcttthxi, e. g. med Mano statod, * set me (as 
an ofPering) to Manus ' (the Good Deity ; of. Mdneft, im^ 
manisy lit. 'not good^) on the Dvenos inser. (eh. i. § i «.), 
but in class. Lat. this sense was given to the transitive 
form siesta (Gk. tarrj^xL for *at-oTd-/jii), which appears as 
a Third Conj. Verb. 

Compounds of these Athematic Verbs are possum^ 
ndloy mdlo. Posmm is found in the older writers in its 
uncompounded form potis sum and pote snm^ e. g. potis eat 
Lucr. i. ^^lypotesse i. 665. Pole is properly the Neuter 
of potis ^ e. g. pote est (class, potest), ^ it is possible/ but 
the Masc. (and Fem.) and Neut. forms are used of any 
gender and of any number, e. g. potis est, ' it is possible ' 
Ter. Pliorm. 379 ; credo equidem potis esse te, scelus Plant. 
Possum stands for pote-sum (on the Syncope of-^ see ch. ii. 
§ I a), possim for pote-siw, &c. ; and possem, posse (for 
potessem, potesse) have followed their analogy. Mdloy a 
contraction of mdvoh (Plant.), comes similarly from mag^ 
(a by-form of magisy which was wrongly treated as an 
Adj. magis with Neut. wage) united into a word-group 
(ch. ii. § 1 1) with x^Ulo ; and nolo from the Negative he- and 
xMo, ^Mdg(eyvolo became mavvolo, written mdvolo ; ^ne- 
volo (O. Lat. ne-vis, ne-volt) became ^ndvolo (ch. x. § 4) and 
with loss of V between vowels (ch. ii. § 1 2) nolo. The 
Imperat. noil may be due to the use of noUs (Opt.) in 
Imperatival sense, the -« being dropped to suit the type 
of the Imperative 2 Sg. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ADVERBS. 

§ 1. Origin of Latin Adverbs. I.-Eur. Adverbs were 
for the most part eases of Nouns, Adjectives, and Pro- 
nouns. The cases most frequently found in Latin are 
the Accusative (cf. Gk. mpor^pov Ace. Sg. Neut., yjiKpav 
Ace. Sg. Fern., »cpi;</)a Ace. PL Neut), the Ablative (or In- 
strumental ? cf . Gk. iXkr], \aOpd), and Locative (cf. Gk. 
oIkoi, ivaiyLiareC, €kovt(). Often we find Latin Adverbs 
retaining case-forms which have become obsolete in 
the ordinary declension. Thus -im, the original form of 
the Ace. Sg. ending of I-stems (ch. iii. § 8), whieh in 
classical Latin was replaced by the ^em of Consonant- 
stems (e. g. partem from the stem parti-, like militem 
from the stem milit), is retained in Adverbs Wke partim^ 
and in the Adverbial Accusatives of Verbal Noun I-stems. 
Examples of these are : raptim from an old ^raptis ^, -U 
Gen. (Verbal Noun of rapio), sensim from *sensis (Verbal 
Noun of sentio), uni-versim from ^versis (Verbal Noun of 
verto). Again n^ox, an old equivalent of noctUy seems to 
be an early by-form of noctis Gen. ; -e (older -^rf), the 
suffix by which Adverbs derived from Adjective 0-stems 
are formed in Latin, is an Abl. Sg. suffix (parallel with 
-5, earlier -orf, ch. iii. § 6), which has been reserved for 
Adverbs alone. The Adverbial suffix -tus (I.-Eur. -t6s) of 

^ These old Verbal Nouns in MSy 'Sia became obsolete and were 
replaced by lON-stems, rapHOf -cnia Gen., sensio, -onis Gen., versio, 
-onis G^n. (ch. xi. § la). 
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jfundi'tu9y divim-tus, &c., is in some I.-Eur. languages 
used to form the Abl. ease of Nouns. 

The Adverbs derived from Pronouus, e. g. ibi, illinc 
(i. e. illim with th^ Particle -ce, ch. v. § 4), are not easily 
referred to their proper cases, owing to our ignorance of 
the full number of the case-suffixes used in the I.-Eur. 
declension of the Pronoun (cf. ch. y. § 4). 

Often an independent word has been relegated to the 
function of an Adverbial suffix. Thus versus and versum 
(older vorsus, vorsum, ch. x. § 8), the Nom. and Ace. Sg. 
of the Perf . Part. Pass, of verto^ appeaa* in qudqudversus 
{-ni), aliovorsum (contracted aliorsum, i^h, ii. § 12), retro- 
vorsum (contracted retrorsuniy retrosum), rursus (-w) for 
reversus {-m), Tenus of hdctenns^ aliqudtenus, &c., is the 
Ace. Sg., used adverbially, of the old neuter noun tenuSy 
a stretching (ch. xi. § 1 8)^ used by Plautus in the sense 
of a string or snare (ch. viii. § 39). In the Romance 
languages mente, Abl. of mem^ is the chief Adverbial 
suffix, and is often added to already formed Adverbs, 
e. g. Ital. quasimente. 

Adverbs like aliovorsuml hliquatenus are thus really 
composed of two independent words alio vorsum, aliqua 
tenus. Other examples of Adverbial word-groups are (i) 
Prep, and Noun : ad-fati^, sufficiently, lit. ' to weariness ' 
{ci*fatlgo)y ad-rnddum, de-ntw for de novo (ch. ii. § 14), 
sedulo from se, an old by-form of sine (ch. viii. § ^6) and 
dolo, I'Uco from in and sloco (old form of loco^ ch. x. § 1 9) ; 
(2) "Verb and Verb: i-licet, sci-licet, vide-licet; (3) Conj. 
and Verb dum-taxat (ch. v. § 7 «.), &c. 

The Comparative Degree of the Adverbs derived from 
Adjectives is in Latin, as in Greek, expressed by the 
Ace. Sg. Neut. of the Comparative of the Adjective, 
e,jg,pefuSf longius (Gk. <ro(f><iT^pov) ; the Superlative by the 
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old Abl. Sg. in -^ (older -ed) of the Superl. of the Adj., 
e. g. pessime, lonpmime (in Greek by the Ace. PL Neut., e. g. 
oro^caTara). Adjectives (and Participles) of the Second 
Declension (O-stems) fonn their Adverbs in -um (Ace. 
Sg. Neut.), -e (Abl. Sg.) or -d (Abl. Sg.) ; Adjectives of 
the Third Declension^ in -ter (Nom. Sg. Masc., § 2), e. g. 
multum, amice, sudito, breviter ; but in the earlier litera- 
ture Adverbs in -^<9r from 0-stem Adjectives are common, 
e. g. amicUer, Cicero in his earlier writings used humu- 
niter, but finally discarded it for humane, 

§ 2. Nominative Adverb forms. The Nom. Sg. 
Masc. of an Adjective might become an Adverb by being 
used without reference to number or gender. Just as 
potii^ M. F., able (Gk. TroVty, a master), became crystal- 
lized, 60 to speak, when used with e9%e, — -poti% sum,poti8 es, 
potis est ille, potis est illud (ch. vi. § 23), so rursus (reversus) 
gradually passed into an Adverb when it came to be used, 
not merely in phrases like rursus eo, rursus is, rursus it ille, 
but also in rursus it ilia, rursus eunt illi. In the earlier 
literature rursum (Ace. Sg. Neut.) competes with rursus, 
prorsum (prd^vorsum) with prarsus, sursus (suh-versus) with 
sursum^ demus (cf. Gk. rfy/mos) with demum, &c. ; but by 
the classical period one of the rival forms generally has 
the monopoly, e. g. rursus, prorsus, sursum, demum. Such 
Latin Nom. Adverb forms end in (i) -b, e. g. rursus, and 
other compounds of versus ; deinceps, in O. Lat. declined, 
deincipis Gen., deincipi Dat.,&c., Wke princeps ; eminus and 
cdmminus (ch. ii. § 10), compounds of manus, as Gk. 
avT6\€ip oi \tipi intrlnseeus, extrhisecus, &c., compounds 
of an old Adj. secus, following (cf . secundus). (2) -r. This 
is a very numerous class, comprising all the Adverbs 
in -ter, c. g. drevif^er. These are Nominatives Singular of 
a formation with the suflix -tSrS- (ch. xi. § 8), which in 
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Greek often assumed a Comparative sense (e. g. hpaxC- 
T€pos, shorter), but not always, e. g. b€(iT€p6s, on the 
right, not ' more on the right.' Thus breviter corresponds 
exactly in formation to Gk. /Spaxvrfpoy, as ager to Gk. 
aypos (ch. iii. § 6). The i before ter belonged properly 
to Adverbs from I-stem or 0-stem Adjectives (e. g. brevi^ 
ter from brevisy stem brevi-, hMwaniter for ^human^-tery 
ch. ii. § 14, beside auddc-ter from audax, stem auddc-), 
but has been extended to Cons. -stem Adjectives too, e. g. 
faUaciter from fallax, NT-stems have -ntery e. g. vehe-^ 
menteTy imp?identer, by Dissimilation, for ^nti-ter (ch. ii. 
§ 1 2). On simulter from ^simli-teryfaculter from ^facli-tery 
see ch. ii. § 12. Another example of an Adverb in -;• is 
nuper, Nom. Sg. Masc. of an Adj. nupero-, for ^novi-pero-, 
from »(?t;2«« and /Mzrt?. The Adj. is used by Plautus 
Capt. 718: 

Rec^ns capfcum homineniy nuperum, noufcium, 
* A man just captured, newly acquired, a newcomer.' 
§ 3. Accusative Adverb forms. The Adverbial use of 
the Accusative Case was a great feature of I.-Eur. syntax. 
In Homer, for example, we find that beivov, I3apv, &c., are 
the usual Adverb forms, not hnvm, fiapi^s. In Latin we 
have (i) Ace. Sg. Neut. of Adj. in -um, e. g. commodum 
(beside commode) ; plerumque from an old Adj. plerus ^, 
connected with plenus, full ; sursum, and other compounds 
of ver9um (see § 2); a few Superlatives like minimum 
(usually minime), jpotissimum ; in -e, e. g. faciliy an old 
form of which was/a<?w/(ch. ii. § 12), used by Lucilius 
in his description of the Roman patricians : 

Peccare inpune rati sunt 
PcNBse, et iiobilifate facul propellere iniquos, 
nmul (older sentui), the Ace. Sg. Neat, of similis ; impHne 

^ E. g. Pacuvius : peri^re Danai, pl^ra pars pessum datatt, ' the 
Danai are lost, the greater part gone down.' 
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from imjmnii (in sjidpoena, ch. xi. § 12)^ but I-stem Adjs. 
as a rule formed their Adverbs in -iter, the formation 
in -S being reserved for poetry, e. g. dulee ridentem, . . . 
dulce loquentem, Hor. (2) Ace. Sg. Fem. of Adj. in -am, 
e. g. perp^ram, falsely, wrongly (sc. viam), from perp^rvs 
(per sjid paro), witJb the same sense of j9^ as in perjurus, 
swearing falsely (Gk. ird/>a of TrapaKoima, I forge money, 
&c.) (ch. viii. § 26). (3) Ace. PL Fem. in -as, e. g. alias 
(sc. vices). The Ace. PI. Neut., e. g. larva tueri, is 
almost confined to poetry. (4) Ace. Sg. of Noun, in -tim, 
e. g. praesertim from serOy lit. ' in the front row ' ; tolutiniy 
at a trot (connected with ^t?/^) ; passim trovapando ; siaiim, 
at once, lit. ^standing,' ^on the spot' (like ilico, §1); 
and many in -^tim derived from Nouns, e. g. guttatiniy 
in drops, from gutta^ gradatim from gradus. The Nouns 
in "tis have, as has been mentioned, become obsolete, being 
replaced by forms in -tio, e. g. statio. But the Nouns 
remain from which other Ace. Sg. Adverbs are derived, 
e. g. vicem, maximam parteniy id genus (cf . Gk. xipi^v. Ace. 
Sg. of xapis). Virile secus (e. g. trecenti occisi sunt virile 
secus, ^ three hundred were killed of the male sex') is 
Ace. Sg. Adverbs in -fEriam, indicating division, e.g. 
hi'fariamy quadri-fariam are Ace. Sg. Fem. of Adjs. in 
-farius (cf. Gk. -(^do-ios from -(partes, e. g. Tpifpaaios). 

§ 4. Abl. and Locative Adverb forms. From O- 
Stem Adjs. we have AbL Adverb forms in (i) -s, older 
-^rf, e. g. facillimey which is written on the S. C. Bacch. 
FACILVMED; this is the usual formation of Superlative 
Adverbs; valde (valideV\2^xi),fer7nei&\^.\ieit\.oifere; (2) 
-6, older 'Ody e. g. certo (beside certe\ vero (beside vere). 
(On ciidy moddy bendy male, see ch. ii. § 16.) From 0-Stem 
Nouns we have, e. g. vulgo (from vulgus)yprincipio. The 
Third Declension 'Abl.' (originally a Consonant-stem 
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Locative, ch. iii. § 8) in -8 appears in forte ^ sponte, qpere of 
magn^pere (for magna ^pere), tantdpere^ &e., temeri^ lit. 
^ in the dark/ from a lost Neater temus, -erisy darkness. 
The Abl. PI. in -is is seen in gratis {gratiis Plant.), for 
nothing, lit. ^ for mere thanks ' (of. Ten si non pretio, at 
gratiis) ; forts, outside> lit. ' at the doors ' ivomfora, a door 
(Gk. &vpa\ used with verbs of rest,e. g. foris manerCy while 
forasy the Ace. PI., is used in a phrase like/(>ra* exirCy to 
go outside. Of Abl. Sg. Fem. in -a examples are eddem 
(sc. qpera)y at the same time, dextera (sc. parte), on the 
right, recta (sc. via)y directly, extra, suprdy oontrd. The 
Abl. Sg. Neut. of the last is seen in contro-versia, 

§ 5. Pronominal Adverbs. These show various 
suffixes : (i) -bi (older -bei) with locative sense, e. g. iMy 
ubi (on M, uVt see ch. ii. § 16) ; (2) -I (older -^i), the 
Locative 0-stem suffix, e.g. O. Lat. illi^ istiy there, 
which in classical Latin always have the particle ^ce 
appended (ch. v. § 4), ilH-c, istl-c; (3) -6 (older -orf), the 
Abl. Sg. Neut., to indicate motion to (originally route 
or direction), e. g. eo, quo, istoy alio, porro. O. Lat. hoc, 
istocy illoc are probably Ace. Sg. Neut., for class. Lat. 
huCy istuc, illuc points to -^c with short o, but with c 
doubled in pronunciation (ch. v. § 3) ; (4) -& (older -««?), 
the Abl. Sg. Fem., to indicate direction, manner, &c., 
e. g. qtuiy eaypraeter-ea ; (5) -im, to indicate motion from, 
e.g. illiniy istimy which in class. Lat. always append 
the particle -(?e, illinc^ istinc (cf. hincy dehinc)\ (6) -nde, 
with similar sense, in undey inde ; this inde is shortened 
by Syncope of the final vowel (ch. ii. § i a) to -in in the 
Compounds jproifiy deiuy ma, &c. Other endings like 
-dam of quondam (cf . quidam, ch. v. § 7), -dem of qvMemy 
tandemy with the sense of ^ exactly,' ^ precisely ' in ibi-demy 
tantl-dem (cf . Idem for is-dem, ch. v. § 3, and is demum)y 
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•tern of Xtern^ -ta for X-fa, are apparently case-forms of 
pronominal stems (cf. eh. v. § 3)^ as -quam of unquam^ 
usquam (of. guUquam, ch. v. § 7) appears to be Ace. Sg. 
Fern, of the stem quo^ (ch. v. § 6). Saltim, lit. 'by a 
leap/ Ace. Sg. of an old Verbal Noun "^saltis from salio 
(§ 3)' became in class. Lat. saltern on the analogy of 
autem, tfem, &c. 

§ 6. Adverbial Word-groups. Other examples are : 
(i) in '-•peTy parum^jiery from parum, Ace. Sg. Neut. of 
parus, little, a by-form of parvus, and the Preposition per ; 
sem-per from *s?m * one,' Ace. Sg. Neut. (Gk. (v for sem) 
and the same Preposition^; so paulis-per, tantis-per, 
aliquantiS'per, and in O. Lat. topper, immediately (for 
*iod'per, (On tod, Gk. to(6), Acc. Sg. Neut. of Demonstr. 
stem t5-, see ch. v. § 3.) (On nupery see § 2.) 

From ob'Viam was formed the Adj. obvius, as from 

se-dulo (cf . se dulo malo on an old Agrarian Law), the 

Adj. sedulus. Like obviam (and inter-vias with vias 

Acc. PI.) is ob-iter, a word regarded with suspicion by 

purists, though the Emperor Augustus gave it his 

sanction, and reproved Tiberius for using per viam 

instead. Ilicet, scilicet, videlicet have in the earlier 

writers the construction of ire licet, scire licet, videre 

licet *, e.g. Plautus Capt. 469 : 

Ilicet parasfticae arti mibcmnam maUm crucem, 
^ The profession of diner-out may go hang itself on the highest 
possible gallows.' 

Lucretius i. aio : 

Esse videlicet in terris primordia rerum. 

^ The Adj. sempUemxM stands for *9empertenm8 as praesHgiae for 
praestrigiae (ch. ii. § 8). 

* So also /orfcMse, an S-Aorist Imperative (ch. vi. $ la) of a lost 
verb fortare from fortis (like C(ffirmare from firmus) meaning * to 
assert' Cf. Plant. Asin, 36 te fortasse dioeie, 'perhaps you say.' 
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Virgil revived the use of ilicet, but gave it curiously the 
sense of ilico, e.g. Aen. xi. 468 : 

Uicet in muros tota disciirritur urbe. 
A Preposition with a Noun (or Adj.) appears also in 
in-cassunij in vain, lit. ^ into the empty ' (of. casm niix 
Plaut.) ; im-^primis and cum-primi*. Actutum^ is merely 
actUy lit. ^ on the act/ followed by tuniy then. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

PEEP08ITTON8. 

§ 1. History of Latin Prepositions. Prepositions 
are Adverbs, which came to be specially used in con- 
nexion with certain cases of the Noun or in composition 
with a Verb. In the early stage of I.-Eur. languages 
the cases alone were sufficient to indicate the sense, but 
as the force of the Case-suffixes became weakened, or as 
the necessity for clearer definition was more recognized, 
the Case-suffix was strengthened by the addition of 
an Adverb. Thus ire monte might mean * to go out of 
the mountain ' or * to go down from the mountain/ To 
indicate the first sense, the Adverb ex was used, ire 
monte ex ; to indicate the second, the Adverb de^ ire 
monte de; ex-ire monte, de-ire monte. Those Adverbs 
which, owing to their meaning, are most frequently 
associated with particular cases of Nouns, or are used 
in composition with Verbs, are called Prepositions ; and 
the process, by which Latin Adverbs became Preposi- 
tions, may be seen in operation at various periods of the 
language. Thus contra, which has hardly passed the 
Adverb stage with Plautus and Terence, is a Preposition 
in classical Latin and governs an Accusative Case; 
coram is not a Preposition till Cieero^s time ; nmul in 
Augustan poetry and Silver Age prose; retro not till 
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Late Latin (e.g. vade retro me^ *get thee behind me'). 
It IS customary now in writing Latin to write the Prepo- 
sition and the Verb in one word, e.g. exirey but not 
the Preposition and the Noun, e.g. ex monte, although 
the Romans usually wrote exmonte^ &c., and always pro- 
nounced the Prep, and Noun as one word-group (ch. ii. 
§11). This close union of the Preposition with its 
Verb and Noun led at an early time to the syncope of 
the final short syllable of a Preposition, e.g. ind^-gredior 
became ^ind^gredior, a form confused with in-gredior (cf. 
O. Lat. induperator and class, imperator). 

In the later stages of a language the use of Preposi- 
tions increases more and more. In Latin this culmin- 
ated in the loss of Case-suffixes, and the use of Preposi- 
tions in their place, as we see in the Romance languages 
(cf . Fr. ^ je vais d, Rome ' with Lat. ' vado Romam '). As 
early as the first cent. a. D., a grammarian points out 
that in manus aqua is the phrase in vogue instead of the 
older aqtui manibus. New distinctions of prepositional 
meaning were expressed by compounding Prepositions 
with one another, e.g. de-ex, de-sub, ab-ante (Pr. avant), 
just as I.-Eur. Prepositions often had a Particle appended 
to define their meaning. Such Particles were (i) s(e), 
Gk. -o-€ (e.g. Gk. i,y\fy i^, Lat. abs, ex, sus-) ; (2) -d(S), Gk. 
bofiov'bi (e.g. Lat. prod-eo, O. Lat. postid, antid); (3) 
-n(S) (e. g. Germ, vo-n, Lat. pone for ^pos-ne). They are 
related to the Pronominal stems mentioned in ch. v. § 3. 

In the earlier stage of every language the Prepositions 
must have been used with great elasticity, sometimes 
with one case, sometimes with another, the fixing 
down of Prepositions to a particular case being a late 
feature. Thus in potestatem esse instead of in potestate 
esse is a usage of archaic Latin. Their position too 
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varied in course of time. In I.-Eur. the Preposition 
seems to have preceded the Verb, but to have followed the 
Noun, while between the Prep, and the Verb a Particle or 
Enclitic Pronoun might be inserted (cf . O. Lat. anti-d-eo, 
9ub vos place, the archaic phrase for supplico vos retained 
in Latin prayers, ob vos mcro for obsecro vos). In 
classical Latin a Preposition, especially a monosyllabic 
Preposition, precedes the Noun (hence ^ Pre-position ^), 
except in particular circumstances (e. g. metu in niagno), 
but in the older literature often follows it, just as our 
* in here ^ was earlier ^ here-in/ 
. § 2. List of Latin Prepositions. 

(i) Ab, from, is I.-Eur. &p (Engl, of, off), a curtailed 
form of &p5 (Gk. airo), of which another curtailment 
was p6 (Lat. pd-situs, pom for pd's(t)no, O. h^tpd-lubrum, 
a wash-basin, pd-lire). The form ap» appears in ap^eriOy 
and was no doubt the pronunciation of the word before 
an initial jo, ^, <?, &c., e.g. ab (emplo ; ab is due to the 
same Latin preference of final -b to -/> as substituted ob 
for op (see below). The form ab% (pronounced and often 
written aps, ch. ii. § lo), in which the Preposition is 
augmented by the Particle -s(e) (Gk. &\J^), is used in Com- 
position before t, c, e. g. abs-traAo, abs-condo, while before 
p it is, by a law of Latin phonetics (ch. x. § 20), reduced 
to *, e. g. aS'porto for ^aps-porto, as-pello for ^aps-pello ; it 
appears also in the O. Lat. phrase absque me (te, &;c.) esset 
{foret)y equivalent to ^si sine me esset,' where que (ch. 
ix. § 2) seems almost to have the sense of ^if * (cf. O. 
Engl. ^ an ' for ^ and ') ; at a later period absque me^ &c., 
was used without the verb, and absque came to take the 
sense of sine, without. A may be another form of a^ as ^ of 
eXy e. g.d-mitto for ammiUo, ab^mUto, as e-mitto for ^emmitfo, 
ex-mitto (ch. x. § 20). -4w- of au-fugio, au-fero^ however. 
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represents an entirely different I.-Eur. Preposition S,wS, 
which was brought into requisition in these Compounds 
before an initial/ to avoid confusion with the Com- 
pounds of ad, e.g. affero, A curious Preposition af, 
used in Cicero^s time occasionally in account-books, 
with the name of the person from whom money had 
been received, may be a mere (Greek ?) trick of writing, 
with the symbol F (the Greek Digamma) employed to 
denote the u- or «?-sound. 

§ 3. (2) Ad, at, to, I.-Eur. Sd (Engl, at) is a different 
word from the Conjunction at, I.-Eur. ftt, though often 
confused with it in Roman spelling. On the old form 
ar, e. g. arfuerunt, arvorium, due to the phonetic change 
of d to an r-sound before y^, v, see ch. ii. § 8. 

§ 4. (3) Ambl-, around, on each side, I.-Eur. ambhl 
(Gk. a;x<^i), a Locative of the same stem as I.-Eur. ambho, 
*both' (Gk. &fi4>a), Lat. ambo), appears in Latin com- 
pounds in the form am- before a consonant, e.g. am- 
plecior, cim-icio for am-jicio (see ch. ii. § 12). This must 
be distinguished from dn-, a curtailment of I.-Eur. S,nS,, 
^ on ' (Gk. avdi Engl, on) in an-Aelui, an-quiro, an-tennae^ 
an-testari, 

§ 6. (4) Antd, before, I.-Eur. antt (Gk. iarri, opposite, 
instead of; Engl, an-swer), a Locative Sing, of some 
stem connected with Lat. antes, rows (Engl, end) of 
which Gk. hrra, opposite (cf. ivTrjv), is another case. In 
anti'Sies, the ^ of I.-Eur. anti, not being final, does not 
sink to e (ch. ii. § 14 n.). 

§ e. (5) Apudy which is also spelt aput, seems to be 
the I.-Eur. Preposition &p6 (of which Lat. ab is a cur- 
tailment), augmented by the Particle d(S) or t(t), and 
must have been originally *apod or ^apot (cf . Dor. ttotl). 

§ 7. (6) Ciroum, around, the Adverbial Ace. Sg. of 
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ciTcn9 (Ok. KpLKos, a ring)^ is the older form. In class. 
Lat. a by-form circa appears^ first found in Cicero, a 
formation on the type of supra, extra, &c. (ch. vii. § 4), 
which was originally employed with verbs like esse owing' 
to a feeling that circum was suitable only for verbs of 
motion, e.g. legates circum civitates mittere, ^to send 
ambassadors a tour of the states/ ire circum urhem^ ^ to 
go a circuit of the city.' Cirdtter, an adverbial formation 
like hreviter (ch. vii. § 2), came to be restricted to the 
logical sense of ' about/ ^ almost/ e. g. Plant, loca haec 
circiter, ' hereabout.' The form circo appears in the Ad- 
verb id-circOy as circa in quo-circa, also with logical sense. 

§ 8. (7) Cisy citr&9 on this side, are formed from the 
I.-Eur. pronominal root kl-, * this ' (Gk. -ki of ovki, TroAAdici, 
Engl, he), exactly as their opposites uls, ultra, on that side, 
from the I.-Eur. pronominal root 51-, ' that ' (ch. v. § 3), 
the first by the addition of the particle s(&), the second (an 
Abl. Sg. Fem.) with the suffix -tero- (ch. xi. § 8). The 
Adv. citro (Abl. Sg. Neut.) corresponds to citra as ultrd 
(e. g. ultro citroque) to ultra, 

§ 9. (8) Clam, an Adverbial Ace. Sg. Fem. from 
the root kSl-, ^ to hide ' (Lat. celo, occulo, &c., ch. vi. § a), 
had in O. Lat. a by-form clam-di, whence was formed 
the Adj. clandestinus. It governs the Ace. (not the Abl.), 
and has in the Comedians another, apparently a Dimi- 
nutive form, clanculum, e.g. Ter. clanculum patres. 

§ 10. (9) Cum, older com (a form still retained in 
Composition, e.g. com-es, a companion), is I.-Eur. kom. 
(On the change of ^ to ii in Latin, see ch. ii. § 4, and on 
the loss of -m in co-eo, &c., ch. ii. § 3.) 

§ 11. (10) Contra^ formed from com, cum with the 
suffix -t(e)ro- (ch. xi. § 8), is in the earlier literature 
contra, e. g. Enn. : 
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quia pater aut cognatu' uolet nos contr& tiieri ? 
* What jEather or kinsman will oar© to look us in the face ? ' 

an Ace. PL Neut., but in class. Lat. contra like citrd 
(Abl. Sg. Fern. ; see above). The Abl. Sg. Neut. contrd- 
appears in contrd-versia, 

§12. (u) Coramy in presence of, is an Adverbial 
Ace. Sg. Fern, of an Adj. *cdrus, compounded of cum and 
OS, Gen. drisy the face. 

§ 18. (1 2) De, down from, concerning, is an Abl. Sg. 
form like Adverbs in -e (ch. vii. § 4). 

§ 14. (13) DXs-, apart, comes from an unaccented 
by-form of the root dw5-, dw!-, ' two,' wanting the w 
(cf . ch. V. § I fin. on swS and sS). With the w the same 
formation expressed the Numeral Adverb, dwis (Lat. 
Msy ch. iv. § 5). Before a vowel dts- becomes, by the 
phonetic law of Latin, dir- (ch. x. §19), e.g. cUr-hno, 
and before voiced consonants di- (ch. x. § 19), e.g. 
di-moveo. 

§ 16. (14) Erga, ergo. Hr^a, originally local (e.g. 
Plant, quae erga aedem sesed habet, ^ the woman who 
lives opposite the temple'), may represent an e ^rega, 
like € regione^ opposite, and ergo an e *rlgOy lit. ' from 
the direction/ then * on account of ' (cf . Germ, wegen, 
originally ' von Wegen '). Erga is not restricted in the 
earlier literature to the expression of friendly feeling, 
e. g. Plant. : 

ne milns item erga m^ sit, ut erga ilium fuit. 
§ 16. (15) Ex, out of, I..Eur. eks (Gk. li\ adds to 
a Preposition Sk the Particle sS. In Latin compounds it 
often appears before the letter/ in the form ec- (cf . Gk. Ik) 
in MSS., e. g. ecfatus. Before voiced consonants it was 
^, e.g. e-miito, e-lego (like tela for ^tex-la^ ch. x. § 20). 

k: a, 
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§ 17. (16) Extrft is formed from ex as contra from 
cum^ com, 

§ 18. (17) In, older en^ is I.-Eur. Sn (Gk. Iv, Engl, 
in). The same form is used in Latin and other lan- 
guages with the two senses (i) in, (2) into, but in 
Greek the second is distinguished by the addition of the 
particle sS, cis, Att cty. The O. Lat. Preposition endo^ 
inda (I.-Eur. Snd6 ; cf . Gk. iifbov), when reduced by 
Syncope to ind- (ch. ii. § 12), e.g. ind{uygredior, ind{uy 
peratoTy was confused with in, e. g. in-grediofy im-peratoTy 
and so dropt out of use. Thus Terence uses in-audio 
only, though Plautus still retains ind^audio. 

§ 19. (18) Infra is an Abl. Sg. Fem. like extra, 
connected with the Adj. inferus. 

§ 20. (19) Inter, between, is formed from in by the 
addition of the suffix -tero- (ch. xi. § 8). 

§ 21. (20) Intra is an Abl. Sg. Fem. of the same 
formation as inter y while intrd is an Abl. Sg. Neut. (cf. 
ultra and ultrd), and intus has the Adverbial ending -tos 
(ch. vii. §1). Intus wavers between an Adverb and a 
Preposition in such a phrase as Virgil's tali intus iemplOy 
' in such temple within/ or ^within such temple.' 

§ 22. (21) Juzta, first used as a Preposition by 
Caesar, is Abl. Sg. Fem. of a stem juxto-y connected 
with jungo and meaning ' adjoining.^ 

§ 23. (22) Ob, L-Eur. 6p(t) (Gk. oTn-a-dtv), appar- 
ently a variety (ch. x. § 12) 6f 6pX (Gk. iirC), often 
retains its -p in Latin spelling in Compounds like 
op'tineoy op-erio (see ch. ii. § 10). In classical Latin 
it has the sense of ^ before * (e. g. ob oculos pofiercy to 
describe), or ^ on account of ,^ but in the earlier literature 
also of ^ around,' * to,' ' near,' &c. 

§ 24. (23) F&lam, like its opposite, claniy an Ace. 
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Sg. Fern, of some stem connected with pdlariy to 
wander, be dispersed abroad. It is not found as a Pre- 
position till the Augustan Age. 

§ 25. (24) F5nds (governing the Ace., usually of a 
person) is a suffixless Locative (ch. iii, § 8) of penus 
'Orisy from the root pen- ofj)enitus, pene-tro. 

§ 26. (25) Per, through, connected with I.-Eur. 
pero, ' I transport, bring or pass through ' (cf . Gk. ireCfuo, 
Lat. ex-perior), corresponds to Gk. 'n^pL in its intensive 
sense (e. g. per-longus, Gk. 7i€pL-fxrJKrjs) ; to Gk. irapd in its 
sense of wrong or injury (e. g. per-juriis, per^doy per- 
ftdus ; Gk. Trap-opLVVfxiy Trapa-^atVco), these two Gk. 
Prepositions being really different cases of the same 
root per-, as are also Lat. pr-o, pr-ae. 

§ 27. (26) Post, O. Lat. poMy for ^pos-ft, often 
became in Compounds through loss of t (ch. x. § 20) 
pos ; e. g. posquam was according to some Grammarians 
the proper spelling in Virg. Aen, iii. i ; pd-merium for 
pos{t)-moerium. With addition of the suffix -«^(§ i) it 
becomes pdne. 

§ 28. (27) PraOy before, is a Dative formation from 
the root per- (see above). Prae-sens has the old sense 
of * being in command ' (cf . prae-fectus^ prae-positus) in 
the inscription on the Columna Rostrata, praesented 
dictatored olorom ^ praesente dictatore illorum.' 

§ 29. (28) Praeter, past, except, is formed from the 
preceding by means of the suffix -tSr6- like the Adverbs 
breviter, &c. (ch. vii. § 2). 

§ 30. (29) Pro is I.-Eur. prB (Gk. irpo, irpco-f, early). 
It retains in class. Lat. the short vowel before/*, e.g. pro- 
f decor y pro-fundo (but prd-ficio)\ but in the early 
literature prli' is much more frequent than it is in the 
classical period ; the Adj. jor^-5«^* (cf . super-bus^ Gk, v-mp- 
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^yrl\%) preserves this form. In pradest^ prodire^ pro is 
augmented by the particle -dS (§ i). 

§ 31. (30) Frooul is formed from pr^ by the KO- 
suffix (ch. xi. § 11), and some L-suffix. 

§ 32. (31) Frope adds to jw^ the particle ^pe. For 
Superl. proxime we should expect *prop-{i)^-ime (ch. iv. 

§2). 

§ 33. (3 a) Propter, near, on account of, is formed 
from prope by means of the suffix -tSr5-, as praeter from 
prae^ circiter from circum. 

§ 34. {z^) B6-, back, has a by-form red-, with the 
addition of the particle -dS (§ i), which in class. Lat. 
remains in red^eo^ &c.^ but is before a consonant discarded 
for re- in r^luco (O. Lat. red-duco)^ &c. From rS- was 
formed the Adverb retrd, like in-tro, ci-tro, ul-tro, 

§ 36. (34) Secundum, according to^ close behind, 
is the Adverbial Ace. Sg. Neut. of secundus, following 
(ch. vi. § 18). In plebeian Latin secus (Nom. Sg. Masc. 
of an Adj. -stem seco-, 'following') was used for secundum. 
The Adverb secu8 of phrases like secus accidit, non secus 
atque (Comp. sequius) has been referred to this Preposi- 
tion on the theory that it originally meant ' following 
but coming short of,' ' less.' 

§ 36. (35) SlnS for ^sen^, from s(w)S-, the Reflexive 
Pronoun-stem (ch. v. § i) and the particle -nS (§ i). In 
Early Latin there was another Preposition with the 
sense of ' without/ sed^ later se (ch. ii. § 9), an Abl. form 
of the same Pronoun ; e.g. se dolo^ without guile (whence 
the Adv. sedulo, ch. vii. § 6), se fraude esto ^ let it 
be without hurt,' *it shall be free from penalty,' 
are phrases of common occurrence in Laws of the 
Republic. 

§ 37. (36) Sub is I.-Eur. up6 (Gk. xmo for iiro) with 
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a prefixed particle %. Sub-ter and sub-^tus are formed 
from sub as in-ter and in-tus from in, 

§ 38. (37) Super is L-Eur. tlpgr (Gk. iitip for vnip) 
with a prefixed particle *. Super-ve adds the particle -nS 
(§ 1). Sujf>rd is an Abl. Sg. Fem. (ch. vii. § 4). 

§ 39. (38) TSntis is Adverbial Ace. Sg. of a Neuter 
S-stem tenus, -eris, derived from the root /en-, to stretch, 
and meaning in old Latin ^a cord/ e.g. Plant, 
pend^bit hodie pulcre; ita intendi tenus. 

Prd-tenu8y protinus, a Compound of this Preposition, had 
the sense of (i) * forward,' ' onward' (of space or time), 
e.g. en ipse capellas Protenus aeger ago, Virg. ; sic vives 
protinus Hor. ; (2) without interval of space, e. g. Virg. 
A. iii. 416: 

cum protinus utraque tellus Una foret, 

of the traditional connection of the Italian and Sicilian 
shores; (3) without interval of time, forthwith (its usual 
sense). 

§ 40. (39) Trans is connected with the Verb *lrare 
of iu-trare, jpene-trare. On the change of trans^mitlo to 
traS'fnittOy ttd-mitto^ see ch. ii. § 3 ; ch. x. § ao. 

§ 41. (40) Ultra is derived from uh as cUra from 
^. This tils shows the root ol- of the Pronoun i/fe, 
O. Lat. olle (ch. v. § 5) with the particle -sS (§ 1). 

§ 42. (41) Usque is formed from the I.-Eur. Prep, 
ud (Engl, out) in the same way as absque from ab. 
Its Prepositional use, e.g. usque radices, is due to a cur- 
tailment of the proper phrase usque ad, much as in Attic 
Grtek is (for d>s tU) came to be used as a Preposition, 
e.g. m TOP fiaaiXia UvaL. 

(42) Versus (see ch. vii. § 1). 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CONJUNCTIONS AND INTEBJECTIONS. 

§ 1. Origin of the Coxg unctions. As Prepositions are 
hardly separable from Adverbs of Locality, so Conjunc- 
tions are closely connected with Pronominal Adverbs. 
These Pronominal Adv^bs, as we have seen (ch. vii. § 5), 
are not always capable of being i;eferred to their proper 
case form (e. g. ibi, ubl\ owing to our imperfect know- 
ledge of the declension of the I.-Eur. Pronoun. Nor is 
it easy to find their cognates in the various I.-Eur. 
languages; so rapidly does the meaning of a Conjunction 
alter. Thus Latin eniniy which in the older literature is 
a particle of asseveration, ^indeed/ had by the classical 
period appropriated the sense of ' f or ' ; and in French 
pas (Lat. pasms) and point (Lat. ptinctum) have acquired 
a negative sense from their use in the phrases ^ne . . . pas,* 
*ne . . . point.' A feature of I.-Eur. Conjunctions is 
their tendency to append other Conjunctions or con- 
junctive Particles (e.g. m in Greek may append brj, irep, 
&c., &s brj, &aTF€p) ; and this habit puts another obstacle 
in the way of identifying cognate Conjunctions in 
different languages, for in one language they may appear 
extended by one particle, in another language by another. 
The exact form of these conjunctive Particles is also 
a difficult thing to ascertain; we often see parallel stems 
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in -o, -1, -u, &C.J (e.g. q"o-, q^e-, q^i-^ q"u-, are all 
various forms of the Relative and Interrogative Pronoun- 
stem, eh. V. § 6 ; -tS and -ti appear in Gk. aS-rc, e-rt), 
and parallel forms with long and with short vowel 
(e.g. Lat, nl- and w^-, the Negative Particle) ; and the 
tendency was always present to adapt the ending of one 
Conjunction to the ending of another Conjunction of 
similar meaning (e.g. Lat. saltern for mltim, adapted to 
au-tem^ i-tem). It is therefore hest to -designate these 
conjunctive Particles according to their consonants, and 
in tracing the origin of the Latin Conjunctions to 
mention such Pronouns (or pronominal Particles) as* (i) 
the T-pronoun of Lat. tam^ utem, U't(i)j Gk.. a5-re, l-rt, 
(a) the D-pronoun of Lat. dum, ibi-dem, Gk. brj, 6^, o-8e, 
(3) the DH-pronoun of Gk. ev-da, (5) the P-pronoun of 
Lat. quip-pe, nem-jpe, (5) the N-pronoun of Lat. num, 
nam, nem-pe, quis-nam, 

§ 2. (i) Conjunctive. — Que, et, atque, ac, quoque, 
etiam. — Que, I.-Eur. q"e (Gk. tc), apparently the bare 
stem of the Relative q"o- q^e- (ch. v. § 6), is in Latin, 
as it was in I.-Eur., an enclitic appended to the first 
word of the sentence. Through Syncope, to which 
final -e was always liable in Latin (ch. ii. § 12), it 
became -c in ae for *ate (at-que), &c., and probably often 
had this sound before an initial consonant in the rapid 
utterance of every-day life. I.-Eur. -q"e gave a relative 
and indefinite sense to Pronouns (e.g. Hom. 6s rt), and 
so in Early Latin, though in the classical period the 
fuller ending -cunque was preferred; e.g. quem-que 
Plant, for qtiem-^cunque in Mil. 156 : quemque in tegulis 
Videritis alienum; so quis-que, each (ch. v. § 7). This 
-cunque^ -cumque (O. Lat. -quomque) seems to be nothing 
but cum-que, * whenever' (Hor. C\ i. 32. 15 mihi cumque 
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salve Rite vocanti), like qtMndo-qtie. In O. Lat. atqtie 
often signifies ' forthwith/ e. g. Plant, ilosf, 1050 : 

qu6niam conuocdui, atque illi me ^x senatu s^gregant, 

and Virgil nses the word sometimes in this archaic sense^ 
e.g. Georg. i. 201 : 

Non aliter quam qui adverso vix flumine lembum 

remigiis subigit, si brachia forte remisit^ 

atque ilium in praeoeps prono rapit alveus amni. 

Quoque has some part of the Pronoun-stem q'^o-, q'e-, 
as its first element. Et is the I.-Eur. Adverb Stl (Gk. Irt, 
further), used in Latin^ as in Gothic (i)?, * and^), for the 
copula, in etiam, et is associated with the Adverb ^^w^, 
now, the j (y) becoming, the vowel i by the Latin 
phonetic law in the middle of a word, as in medius from 
I.-Eur. mgdhySs (Gk. fA€a((r)os) (ch. x. § 13). 

§ 3. (2) Disjunctive. — ^Ve, aut, vel, sive, sen. 
— Fe is I.-Eur. wS (Hom, Gk. i)-(f)f), a particle which had 
also the sense of 'as/ ^like' (e.g. Lat. ce-u, § 10). Aut is 
compounded of I.-Eur. au (Gk. aS, again, Engl, eke from 
Goth, au-k [quasi oC-yf]), and the T-pronoun (§ i). 
Fel is the old 2 Sg. Pres. Imperative of volo, I wish 
(ch. vi. § 14), and means literally * choose,' as Germ, 
wohl (e. g. Homer, wohl der grSsste Dichter, * Homerus 
vel summus poeta') was originally Iraper. of wollen. 
, Site is compounded of si, older sei (§ 13), and -ve. Before 
-w, the curtailed or syncopated form of -ve (as -c of 
-que, '91 of Interrogative -ne), the ^/-diphthong was by 
the Latin phonetic law reduced to c, as in deus from 
dei(u)us (ch. x. § 13). 

§ 4. (3) Adversative. — At, ast, sed, autem, atqui, 
tamen, oetermn, verum, vero. — At is the I.-Eur. 
Abverb &tl, * back/ * from,' used in Latin, as in Gothic 
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(aj7-}7an, * but '), as a Conjunction. Ad, found in old laws 

with the sense ^if further/ e.g. : 

si parentem puer uerberet, ast oUe plorassit, puer diuis parentum 
sacer esto, 

had originally the sense of 'further' merely, being 

*ad-sti, a derivative from the Preposition ad like post(^) 

from the Preposition j»<? (eh. viii. §§ a, 27). It came 

to be used exclusively in conditional sentences and so 

acquired the notion of ''if further' and even of ^if/ e.g. 

in the curious law of the XII Tables which refers to the 

use of gold in dentistry : 

Neue aurum addito, at cui auro denies iuncti escunt, ast im cum 
illo sepeliet uretue, se fraude ^sto. 

' No gold shall men put in a tomb ; but, when the deceased has 
his teeth fastened with gold, if they bury or burn him with 
that gold, it shall not be a punishable offence.' 

The Augustan poets revived the use of the word, as a 
substitute for at, where the metre required a long 
syllable; and. in the second cent. a. d. it passed into 
prose. Sed, in early Latin Bedum, is a compound of 
s(w)e, the Reflexive Pronoun stem (ch. v. § 1) with the 
particle dum. With its loss of -urn compare noh 
for noenum (§ 17). Autem adds the particle -tern 
(cf. t'fem) to the I.-Eur. Adverb au (Gk. av, Engl.- 
eke from au-k, p. 138), which is probably identical 
with the Preposition au- of au-fero, au-fngio (ch. viii. 
§ 2). Atqiil adds to the Conjunction at the particle qui^ 
so often used by the early Dramatists as a mere 
particle of emphasis (e. g. Hercle qui, utinam qui, 
ut qui Plant,), ' apparently either the Abl., Loc, or 
Instr. Sg. of the Relative. Tamen, however, ^none the 
less/ is clearly related to tarn, so, * equally much,' which 
was in the early literature used in the sense of taweu 
(cf. class, tam-etisi and tamen-etsi). Ceterum is the ad- 
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verbial Ace. Sg. Neut. of the stem ceterch- (Nona. PL 
ceteri), from ce- the lengthened foraiof the Pron. stem ce- 
(ch. V. § 4), as cetera in such a line as Virg. A, ix. 656 : 
cetera parce puer hello, • for the rest — you are a boy — 
deal sparingly with war/ is an adverbial Ace. PI. Neut. 
Verum is similarly an adverbial Ace. Sg. Neut. of verus^ 
true, and vera an adverbial Abl. (Instr.?) Sg. Neut. of 
the same. 

§ 6. (4) Limitative and Corrective. — Quideniy 
immo. — Quidem shows the stem of the Indefinite Pro- 
noun quis (ch. V. § 6) with the particle dem (ch. v. § 3). 
Immd is perhaps ^in-mo, *in magis/ from "^mo an old 
Comparative, ' more.' 

§ 6. (5) Explanatory. — Enim, nam, namque, 
quippe, nempe. — Emm is in O. Lat. an asseverative 
particle merely (cf. class, enim-vero), a usage imitated by- 
Virgil, e. g. A. viii. 84 : 

Quam plus Aeneas tibi enim, tibi, maxima Juno, 
mactat sacra ferens. 

It comes from an I.-Eur. Pronoun stem Sno-, 'this,' 
* that.' Nam, Ace. Sg. Fem. of no-, another form of this 
stem, is often used in O. Lat. in questions, e.g. quid 
cerussa opus nam ? ' why, what is the use of paint ? ^ 
Plaut. (cf. quisnam, and in O. Lat. poetry quianam^ 
' why ?;' cf. Virg. A, v. 13, x. 6), whithout that defihite 
sense of ^ for/ ^ because ' to which the word is restricted 
in the classical literature (but cf. uti-nam). Quippe 
for qui-pe, adds the particle jod (§ i) to the Loc. Instr. 
Sg. of the Pronoun. Nempe adds the same particle to 
a form ^nem, which is the same case-form of the N-Pro- 
noun as -tern is of the T-Pronoun (ch. v. § 3). 

§ 7. (6) Conclusive.— Ergo, itaque, igitur. — Tptur 
had in O. Lat. the sense of turn as in the first law 
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of the XII Tab. : si in ius uocat, ni it, antestamino, 
igitur em capito (ch. v. § 5). On ergoy see ch. viii. 

§ 15. 

§ 8. (7) Optative. — Ut, utinam. — Vty in wishes, e. g. : 
Juppiter ut Danaum omne genus pereat, 
is the Conjunction ut^ that (older uViy eh. ii. § l^\ 
with suppression of the idea ^ I wish ' or * do thou grant.^ 
In utinam the final I of uti^) is retained (so in ne- 
uti-quam^ pronounced as a trisyllable with the first two 
syllables short), and nam has its older sense of a strength- 
ening particle ^ indeed * (§ 6). 

§9. (8) Interrogative. Ne, nonne, num, utrum, 

an, anne, our, quare. — In class. Latin -ne is the general 
interrogative particle, while nonne is limited to questions 
which expect an affirmative, num to those which expect 
a negative answer. This distinction is unknown to 
Plautus, who uses nonne hardly at all {^-ne being used 
instead), and numy numquis without a negative sense 
occasionally. It is easy to see how these meanings 
came to be attached to nonncy ^is . . . not,' and numy 

* now/ e. g. nonne haec iia sunt ?, ' is not this the case ? ' ; 
num haec ita sunt ?, ^ now is this the case ? ' (with em- 
phasis on the word * is '). 

'Ne is I.-Eur. ne. Num is the I.-Eur. num, ^ now ' 
(Gk. wv ; cf . nunc for num'c{e)y ch. v. § 4). Utrum is 
the Adverbial Ace. Sg. Neut. of uter (ch. vi. § 8), like 
Gk. iroTfpoL'. An is the same as Gk. av ^ in that case.^ 
Cur (O. Lat. quor) is I.-Eur. q'^or, related to Engl. 
' where,' and is quite unconnected with qud-re (cf . cut 
rei Plant., quam-ob-rem). 

§ 10. (9) Comparative. — Ut, uti, quasi, ceu, quam. 
— On 7ity see § 8. Qudsty ^ as if,' comes from qua Neut. PL 

* as ' and si. Ceuy which is restricted to the Epic and 
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Lyric Poets and a few SUver Age prose writers, is 
compounded of the Pronoun stem ko-, kS- (ch. v. § 4) 
and the particle -wS' * as, like ' (§ 3), and stands for' ^^ 
^ce-^ve (cf . ce-teri). Quam is Ace. Sg. Fem. of the Relative, / 
as tarn of the Demonstrative. The two words are com- 
bined in lanqtiam, 

§ 11. (10) Temporal. — Quum, quando, dam, donee, 
ut, ubi. — Quuniy O. Lat. quom, is an Adverbial Ace. Sg. 
Neut. of the Relative. Quando is Ace. Sg. Fem. of the 
Relative with the I.-Eur. Preposition d8, ^ to,' so that 
quam-do will mean ^ to what ' (time). In Plautus quando 
is mainly temporal, though by Terence^s time it is 
mainly causal, as quaudoquidem is at all periods of the 
literature. Luniy which is ofteit a mere asseverative 
particle, e. g. age dum (Gk. ay€ 6^), quidum, how so ?, 
primumdumy first of all, is an Ace. Sg. of the Pronoun 
stem do- as turn of to-, quum oi q^o-. Gk. hri is another 
case-form of the same stem. The temporal sense is 
clearly seen in non-dum, etiam-dumy infer-dum. Donee is 
in O. Lat. donicumy which is compounded of ^do-ne (the 
Prep, do, to, and the N-pronoun, § 1) and cum, when, 
and meant ^ to when,' ^ till when ' (cf . quo-ad). Donicum 
was wrongly apprehended as donec-cum instead of done- 
cum and so with omission of cum became donee. Donique 
of Lucretius (ii. 1116), &c., adds to ^dotie the particle 
^que^ ^ ever ' (cf. quando, when, quundoque^ whenever; also 
de-ni-que). Ut from u-ti (cf. uti-nam) adds to the Relative 
stem q"u- (ch. v. § 6) the Particle or case-suffix -ti (§ i). 
On uOi see ch. vii. § 5. 

§ 12. (11) Causal.— Quum, quoniam, quod, quia, 
quippe. — On quum see § 11. Quoniam is a compound of 
quum (quom) and jam, the j (^) becoming by the law of 
Latin phonetics vocalic in the middle of a sentence (ch. 
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X. § 1 2). Its oldest sense is temporal, ' when now ' 

(with l^res. Ind., the Pres. tense being required by the 

jamy, di g. Plant. Trin. 112,: 

Quoniam hinc iturust ipsus in Seleuciam, 
mihi c6nmendauit uirginem ; 

and it is possible to trace its graduaf development from 
a temporal to a causal sense in the course of Latin 
Literature. Quod is Ace. Sg. Neut. of the Relative 
O-stem (ch. v. § 6), used like Homeric 5 in such a line 
as Od, i. 382 : 

TriXifiaxov $avfM(ov h $ap(ra\iojs dy6p€V€, 

In Plautus it is always, or almost always, subject or 
object of a relative sentence, e. g. CapL 586 : 

fllium tuum qu6d redimere se ait, id ne utiquam mihi placet. 

Quid is an Ace. PL Neut. of the Relative I-stem (ch. v. 
§ 6), and has the same double meaning as quod, (i) 
that, (2) because. On quippe see § 6. \ 

13. (12) Conditional. — Si, nisi, ni, sin, sive, sou, 
modo, dummodo. — Si, O. Lat. sei, is a Loc. Sg. of the *|, 

Pronoun stem so-, seen in Lat. i^i-se^ ipsa (ch. v. § 3). 
Sic, so, is the same word with the enclitic -c(^) appended 
(ch. v. § 4). Ful is a compound of the Negative ne 
(§ 17) with si, and means literally ^ not \i\ Nl^ I.-Eur. 
nei, perhaps the Negative ne with the deictic particle -i 
of Gk. ovrod'l, &c., had originally the sense of 7ion or ne, 
as in quid'7ii, quippi^ni, and still retains this sense in 
Virgil's line : ni teneant cursus (J. iii. 686). It came 
however to acquire the sense of nisi from its use in such 
phrases as si in ius uocat, ni it XII Tab., * if he summons 
him (and) he does not go ; ' id ni fit, pignus dato Plant, 
* lay me a wager in the event of that not happening,' 
lit, ' that does not happen, lay me a wager.' Si?i is a 
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oompound of */ and ni, not the Negative nCy for the 
n^ative sense of *i», ^ if not/ is hardly attached to the 
word in the time of Plautus, but the Demonstr. suffix 
seen in alioquin beside alioqui^ &c. (§ 15). On 9lve and 
seu see ch. ii. § 12. MddS is the adverbial Abl. (Instr. ?) 
Sg. of modus, meagre, limit (cf. Hor. quis desiderio sit 
pudor aut modus ?), ' only/ dum-modo, * while only/ 
A common sense of the word is the temporal sense, 

* only a little while ago ^' 

§ 14. (13) Concessive. — Etsi, quamquam, quamvis, 
licet. — The formation of all these words is evident : el-sij 

* even if/ quam-quam (reduplicated), quam-vis, ^ how you 
wish ' (like quantum-vis^ * however much you wish/ or 
quam-libety ^ how you please '), licet y * it is allowed,^ 
^ granted.' 

§ 16. (14) Final. — Ut, quo, quominus, quin, ne, neve, 
neu, nedum. — On w^see § 11. Qw^isthe Abl. (Instr.?) 
Sg. Neut. of the Relative, used with comparatives, quo 
facilius like eofacilius, Quominusadis to quo the Com- 
parative minuSy 'less/ used in a negative sense (cf. 
minimey * by no means,' parum sciens, * ignorant '). 
Qmn as a Final Conjunction, is composed of qui, how 
(Abl. ?y Loc. ?y Instr. ?) and the Negative Particle tie. 
In some instances it represents qui (Nom. Sg. Masc.) 
with Negative ne, e. g. nemo fuit quin sciret (qui ne- 
sciret) ; and the same form was extended to sentences 
like nulla mulier fuit quin sciret, just as potis Masc. 
Sg. is universalized in the phrase potis est and used 
with Neuter or Plural Subjects (ch. vi. § 33). Quin 
in affirmations, e.g. hercle quin recte dicis. Plant., is 

^ This was emphasized in the Praenestine dialect by the addition 
of tarn (tarn mode, inquit Praenestinus, ' e'en now, as Praenestine 
foUi say,' Plant. Trin, 609). 
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merely the Adverb qui of hercle qui, &c. (§ 4) with the 
Demonstrative sufiix -n? (so atquin and atqui, alioquin 
and alioquiy ceteroquin and ceteroqui). Quin in commands, 
originally with Ind. (and so usually in Plautus), e. g. quin 
dieis ?, then by ' constructio ad sensum ' with Imper. (so 
usually in Terence), e. g. quin die, is the Adverb qui 
with the Interrogative Particle -ne, *how not?^, 
^ why not ? \ Quin in a sentence like Plaut. Trin. 360 : 
quin comedit qu6d fait, quod n6n fdit ? 

i. e. * eumne dicis qui comedit ? ' &c., is qui Nom. Sg. with 
the same particle (eft Mil. 1 3 quemne ego seruaui ? ' you 
mean the man whose life 1 saved ? *). Ne is I.-Eur. ne, 
a variety of I.-Eur'. ne (§ 1). Neve adds to this the 
enclitic -i?c, *or/ which in neu is reduced by Syncope 
(ch. ii. § I a). For nedum (especially used by Livy, also 
by Cicero, but rarely by the other authors) ne alone is 
occasionally found. An early instance of the word, 
which is not employed by Plautus, is Ter. Haut, 454 : 

satrapa si siet 
amdtor, numquam sufferre eius sumptus queat ; 
nedum tu possis^ 

lit. *ne(dum) tu te posse credas, dico satrapam non 
posse,* or ^satrapa non potest, nondum tu potes/ with 
wliich we may compare Plaut. Amph. 330 : 

uix incedo indnis, ne ire p6sse cum onere existumes. 

Nedum is related to ne, as vixdum to vixy nondum to non ; 
of. Liv. xxiv. 4. I puerum vixdum libertatem, nedum 
dominationem modice laturum. 

§ le. (i 5) Asseverative Particles. — Ne (nae), -ne. — 
Ne is the better spelling, though there may have been 
a by-form nae (older %«?), as the cognate Greek word 
vfi had a by-form val (cf . 5^ and 601). -Nii affirmative is 

L 
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found in the Dramatists with Personal and Demonstra- 
tive Pronouns, e.g. Plaut. Mil, 565 : 

^gone si post hunc diem 
muttluero, etiam qu6d egomet certo sciam, 
dato ^zcruciandum m^. 

(On ne and «?, see § 1 ; of. ne and ne Negative, 

§>7) 

§ 17. (16) Negatives. — In-, ne-, nee, non, haud, 
ve-. — Ne- (I.-Eur. ne) is prefixed, not only to Verbs, e.g. 
ne-queo (Engl, ean-not), ne-scio, O. Lat. ne-vU (ch vi. § 23), 
ne-parcunty &c. (of. O. Engl, nille, nolde), but also to 
other parts of speech, e. g. ri^-fas, n(eyutiquam, neiifer (ne-, 
I.-Eur. ne, appears in 7ieqmquam) ; in- (I.-Eur. ®n, Gk. ar-, 
a-)andt;<9- (I.-Eur. w§), a curtailment of I.-Eur. Swe (eh. 
viii. § 2), only to Adjectives ^. Nan is O. Lat. noenum 
(for ^nS-oinoniy i. e. ^ne unum, ^ not one,' ch. iv. § 4), with 
the same loss of -urn (originally before an initial vowel 
only) as is seen in nikil from nikilum, Noenu (e.g. Lucr. 
iii. 199 noenu potest) should be written noeniis, and repre- 
sents *«(? nnus Nom. Sg. Masc. (cf. demm and demum, 
ch. vii. § 2). Haudy which is confined within narrower 
limits than non in O. Lat., being used especially with 
Adjectives and Adverbs, usually immediately before the 
negated word, and never in questions, is (like Gk. ov) con- 
nected with I.-Eur. S^wS (cf. above), and should properly 
be spelt aud. The initial %- was added to distinguish 
'the word from ant, (On the O. Lat. by-form Aau, used 
•before consonants, e.g. /lamcio, see ch. ii. § 9.) Nee in 
O. Lat. has the sense of non. Thus Catullus (Ixiv. 83) 
uses the phrase funera nee funera to express the Greek 
rdc^ot aTa(t>oL ; the Laws of the Twelve Tables had ast ei 

* Improbare, infiterij ignoscere, * not to notice,' * to overlook * (cf. Ter. 
Haut 218 et cognoscendi et igaoscendi) are seeming exceptions. 
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custos nee eseit (eh. vi. § 4), ^si aiitem ei eiistos non 
erit;' Plautus (Most, 240) has nee reete si illi dixeris. 
The neg- of negotiumy neglego (also spelt neclego) seems to 
be a traee of this usage. 

§ 18. Inteijections. — Many Latin Interjections are 
borrowed from the Greek, especially the exclamations 
used at musical or other entertainments, e.g. euge^ 
sojpkdSypaliriy as ours come from the Italian or French, e. g. 
bravo, da capo, encore. Of genuine Latin words, some 
are old Imperatives ^, e. g. eniy lo, Tmper. of emo^ I take 
(cf. em tibi, ^take that!,' 'there's for youl^) (cf. § 3 
on vet). Em (not to be confused with hem, an Interjection 
of terror, grief, &c.) was later superseded by en (Gk. 7/r), 
which in the Republican writers is used only in rhetorical 
questions, e.g. en-unquam ? Em joined with ille (in the 
Ace. Case) produced ellum 2, ellosy &c. of the Comedians. 
So ecce^ an Interjection of similar meaning, from the 
Pronoun stem Sko-, Ske- (ch. v. § 3), joined with the 
Ace. of hie (wanting the enclitic -(^{e)) produced eccum 
(for *ecce-hum)y eccos (for ecce-hos), &c. Pro (wrongly 
spelt joroh) is the Preposition or Adverb pro (ch. viii. 
§ 30), forth, ' away with it !' Vae, I.-Eur. wai, is the 
same word as our Noun ' woe.' 

The names of deities occur in hercle^ me-hercule9 
[sc, juvet), merdius fldiua ('the god of good faith,' 
from fides)y pol (a curtailment of Pollux)^ &c. ; eccere 
is either an invocation of Ceres, or ecce re, ' lo indeed.' 

^ Our * lo * is Imper. of * look.* 

* EUo is an Interjection used in parts of Italy at the present day. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HISTOEY OF LATIN SOUNDS^. 

§ 1. A. Original or * Indo-European ' ft occurs (i) in the First 
Declension, e. g. Lat. filia AbL, /Uiarum, JUiahus (ch. iii. § 4), familids 
Gen. Sg. (ch. iii. $ 4). In the Nom. Sg. -d was shortened to -a 
earlier than the literary period (ch. ii. $ 16), e. g. /ilid (contrast 
Gk. frtXdd) ; and in the Ace. Sg. we have -dm not -dm (Gk. 
v€\(ldv)y because a long vowel was always shortened before a final 
-m in Latin (ch. ii. $ 16). (a) In the Firot Conjugation, e. g. 
fd-ri (Dor. Gk. ^ft/), with its Derivatives Ja-ma (Dor. Gk. <f>dfid), 
fdhula. (3) In Verb-roots like gnd-, strd-y developments of the 
primitive Verb-roots gtn-, to produce, st^-, to strew, e. g. Lat. 
gnSrtus (class, natus), born, produced, strd-tus, strewn. From tB-, 
to carry, we have fld-, e. g. lotus for *MtiL8 ; from sttir, to spread, 
sM'y e. g. stldtuSf class. Iditis, broad, lit. * spread out ' ($ 19). From the 
older form aUdiuB came stldta or s&attaf sc. navis, whence the Adj. 
8UaMariu8y 'imported in a «tlata navia', used by Juvenal (vii. 134 
stlattaria purpura). Other examples are grd- of grd-num from the 
root gSr-, to riib, wear awaj, make old (Gk. yipojv), crates from the 
root cSrt'j to bind, weave together. (4) The Noun suffix -W^-, (ch. xi. 
§ xa), e. g. nomtds for -tdt-s (ch. iii. § 8), with stem mvitat- (Dor. 
Gk. v(o-TdT'), (5) The Adj. suffix -dco-y -ac- (ch. xi. § 11), e. g. mSrdcits, 
v&rdx (cf. Gk. vid^), (6) The A-Subjunctive (ch. vi § 13% e. g. 
JSgdmus, legdtis, (j) Words like frdter (cf. Gk. <i>pdT<up\ mater (Dor. 
Gk. t*dnip)f fdcfusy a beech-tree (Dor. Gk. <pdy6s), sudvis for *suddvis 
(Dor. Gk. 'dSiSi), 

Latin d often represents an original d, which has been length- 

* The weakened form of the .vowels when imaccented have 
already been described in ch. ii. §§ 14, 15. Here we are concerned 
with the true (unweakened) Latin equivalents of the original or 
Indo-European sounds. 
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ened, e. g. qudlus (older guallus^, a basket, for *qiids-lus (of. quAsUlus), 
JuUo foT*an8U) (§ ao) from the root an-, to breathe, ans-y to be fragrant. 

$ 2. A. I.-Eur. & occurs in (i) some Verb- roots, e. g. ag-, to 
drive, Lat. dgo (Gk. iyco), with lengthened form dg-, Lat. amh-dgesy 
and its Derivatives, agfro-, a field, Lat. &ger (Gk. iyp6s), lit. * where 
oxen are driven in ploughing,' acah-, to scrape, dig, Lat. scdbo (Gk. 
ffudwrw), with a by-form sc56-, e. g. Lat. scSbiSf sawdust, ar-, to 
plough, Lat. aro (Gk. dpoca), saU, to leap, Lat. a&Uo (Gk. £\Xofta<). 
(a) The Prepositions ^ (Gk. dhro), Lat. oft, Hp-erio (ch. viii. § a), 
od (Engl, at), Lat. dd, (3) Words like soZ-, salt, Lat. soZ for *8al'8 
(ch. iii. $ 8) with stem adl- (Gk. £X-s), dacm-j a tear, O. Lat. 
ddentJina (Gk. bAtepv), class. Zacrutna (ch. ii. $ 8), oZyo-, other, Lat. 
dUus (Gk. dXXos). 

There was another d-sound in I.-Eur., which occurred in the 
weakened forms ($ la) of Roots with A, E, O. Latin examples 
are ddtus (Gk. 9ot6s) from the root d5-, to give, of Lat. dd^um (Gk. 
bi-Scj-fu, iw-pov) ; sdhts (Gk. Ms) from the root sS-, to throw, throw 
seed, of Lat. sS-men. (Gk. Urj-fu for *<Tl'(nj'fUf ^/m) ; stdtua (Gk. ardiTos) 
from the root std-y to stand, set up, of Lat. std-re (Dor. Gk. 
t'CTd'fu for *ffi'<TTafu), The (X of pdter-f Lat. p^fcr (ircln^^), is an 
d of this kind, the word being a Derivative from the root pd-, to 
protect, and meaning literally ^ the protector '. 

A occurs after i, w, n, r in the weakened forms of fi-roots (§ la) in 
fr&ngoj frdgUiB from the root bhr6g-, ' to break*, fldgio from the root 
bhldg-, to bum {Gk. <f>x4ya), grddus, a step, from the root ghrddh-, 
'to step', &c. 

$ 3. JB. L-Eur. € occurs in (i) Some Verb- roots like «S-, to 
throw, throw seed, Lat. sS-vi, O-men, (Gk. ?7-am, ^-fta, $ a), 1^?-, 
Lat. i»»-i>ter-c, ple-nus (Gk. mfi-vXtf-fu, irX^-zwys), a development of the 
primitive root pSl-y to fill, dA«- (rfA5y-), to suckle, Lat. fS-mina, fs-lo 
(^usually /eUlo) (Gk. Brj-aBat, Brj-Xvs, ^ly-XiJ), whence fj-lius for /Stt« 
(ch. ii. $ 15), n«-, to sew, spin, Lat. ta-rey ta-men (Gk. vrj-Vy i^-fia), 
and other Verbs of the Second Conjugation (see ch. vi. § 3). 
Lat. rS-8 is from a root rg- (rgy-), Lat. spSs from a root fip(A)5- 
(«p(fe)5y-) (see ch. iii. § 13). (a) The Optative suffix, -y6-, found 
in the Sing. Persons of the Athematic Conjugation (ch.vi. $1), e.g. 
O. Lat. siSs (Gk. cii/s for *l<r-ti7-s). (3) The E-Subjunctive (ch. vi. § 13), 
e.g. amSSy ano^musy amS-tis. In i Sg. amSm, 3 Sg. amSt(amSt Plant.), 
this 9 was shortened by the Latin law that a long vowel is short- 
ened before final -w, 4 (ch. ii. § 16). It was similarly shortened 
before -r (ibid.) in the Nom. Sg. of TER-stems (ch. iL $ 16), 
e. g. patSr (Gk. varffp), matSr (Gk. ixririip), 

Latin d is sometimes due to the fusion of two vowels, e. g. prSndo 
from prehendOy irSs from *tr8y^ (§ 13), sometimes to lengthening 
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by ' Compensation,' e. g. iiSlumy a web, for *i&c4uin, verOnum for 
*veniS'num {% ao). 

$ 4. & This was a very common vowel in the L-Eur. language 
(§ I a). It occurs, for example,- (i) In a large number of Presents 
of the Thematic Conjugation (ch. vl %% i, 4), e. g. Lat. VSgo (Gk. 
X^TOtf), siqwyr (Gk. Iirofuu). (a) In Neuter ES-stems (ch. xi. % 18), 
e.g. Lat. g^iM (Gk. 7^1^05), Vtnus (Gk. rivm) dScus (from root dec- of 
dScet (3) In the Reduplication syllable,* e. g. Lat. mS-mini (Gk. 
lU'fiova), This i was assimilated in class. Lat. in mb-mcrdi (older 
me-mordt), &c. (chi vi. $ 10). (4) In words like the First Pers. Pronoun, 
Lat. Sgo (Gk. iy&)y the Adj. mMhyo-, Lat. mMius (Gk. /i^crof,- older 
fiiaaos), the Numerals 'seven,' 'ten,' Lat. sSptern, dSeem (Gk* Ivrd, S^«a). 
Final 6- was found in (5) Yoc. Sg. of O-stems (ch. iii $ 6), e.g. Lat. 
lupS (Gk. A«J«€), (6) a Sg. Imperat. Act., e.g. Lat. legS (Gk. X^7€). 
On the dropping of this S in die, ducyfacy see ch. ii. § la.) 

Lat. hriy Sn often represents the L-Eur. M-, N-vowel (in Gk. 
a, § I a), e. g. in (i) The Ace. Sg. of the Third Decl., e. g. jMx^rem, 
(for *paterem, ch. iii. § i) (Gk. varipa), (a) The numerals cSntum 
(Gk k-KorSy), septSm (Gk. Iirrd), dec^ (Gk. S^ica). (For other examples 
see § la.) 

Latin S represents L-Eur. 6y before a vowel in So for *8y5f from 
the root «i-, to go ; in the suffix -eus (L-Eur. -^yos) of words like 
aureuSf &c. (§ 13). 

Before v L-Eur. 6 became 6 in Latin, e. ^ novus (L-Eur. n^wo-, 
* new *). On so- for sic4- see $ 13. 

5 5. i. For examples of L-Eur. t we mby take (i^) The Adjective- 
suffix -tno- (Gk. HopoK-dfos,' x^^P-^^Vi see ch. xL $ 5), e. g. su-tnus. 
(a) The Optative-suffix -l-, found in the Dual and Plural of the. 
Athematic Conjugation (ch. vi. § i), e.g. Lat. s-l-mus (Gk. 
(IMiuy from (ldf((T)-T-fi(v)j vel-l-rmis. This -i- has found its way into 
the Singular too in Latin, e. g. ais (older siSs), velis (ch. vi. § 13). 
(3) The Noun for strength, Lat. fH-s (Gk f-s, 7-^) ; the Noun for 
poison, Lat. mnts (Gk. i'<5$ for *fTaos). 

Classical Lat. t comes from earlier ei (§ 17) in words like dico 
from the root deic- (Gk. htuewfu), fido from the root bheidh- 
(Gk. wtf^o;), and endings like those of tu-tud-l Perf. from L-Eur. -ai 
(ch. vi. § 10), CorirUh-l Loc. Sg. from L-Eur. ei- (ch. iii. § 6), 
populi Nom. PI. from L-Eur. -oi (ch. iii. § 6). It is often impos- 
sible to decide whether Lat. i represents an- earlier -ei or I.-Eur. I. 
But the two are distinguished on- iAie earliest inscriptions, till 
c. 1506. a 

Lat. i has arisen frOm< a fubion< of two vowels in nU, nilum from 
*nS-htlumy * not a thread ' (cf. Lucr. nee proficit hilum), sis for St vis, 
if you please, and the like, and from lengthening by 'Compen- 
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sation' in? words like nidus from *nUdu8 (Engl, nest), diduco from 
di8-duc9^ 

§ 6. 1. E-Eur. i occurs in (i) The Weak form (§ la) of El-roots, 
e. g. Lat. in^tco from the root deic-, to point, say (Lat. dico, Gk. 
deiKWfii^ Lat. /idea (Gk. t-mB-ov) from the root bheidh-, *to 
persuade' (Lat. fido, Gk. irtiOm^ Lat. red-iiua from the root et-, 
to go (Lat. t-re, Gk. tl-iu), Lat. wi-nw-o (Gk. ia-vi'9m), mtnoTf less, 
fi'om the root met-, to lessen, (a) The I-stem Declension (ch. iii. 
§ 8), e. g. <yvi-3 (Gk. ^(f )i$), (wJ-bw^. (3) The Demonstrative and 
Interrogative (and Indefinite) Pronouns, Lat. l-s, gui-s (ch. v. 
S§ 3> 6). (4) The Suffix of the Comparative -is- (Gk. Superlative 
-is-to-, &c), e. g. Lat. magtSf mag-is-ter, min-%9-terK 

% 7. 0. I. -Eur. 6 occurs in (i) Verb- roots like do-, to give, Litt. do- 
nunt, do-8 (Gk. S(-Sfltf-/a, dSj-pov), pih, to drink, Lat. ^-<ws, pd-culum (Gk. 
v^-i^cu-Ara), gm5-, to know, Lat. gno-htSy gno-sco, class, no-tus, no-sco (Gk. 
yyoj^os, yi'yvdt-ffKoj), a development of the primitive root g8n-f to 
know. But we have no 0-Conjugation in Latin (cf. aegrdtus) as we 
have an A-Conjugation, e. g. std-re from root std-y and an E- 
Gonjugation, e. g. plS-re from root plS-, (a) i Sg. Pros. Ind. of the 
Thematic Conjugation (ch. vi. § i), e. g. Lat. legd (tJk. \4y<u)j O. Lat. 
sequGr, class, seguor (ch. ii. § 16). (3) Nom. Sg. of R-, N-, S-stems, 
e. g. O. Lat. da-tor (ch. ii. § i), class. d-a0r (cf. Gk. dohrmp), horns (cf Gk. 
cMk)^ homo (cf. Gk. levow). This is continued through the oblique 
cases in datorisj datoriy &c., honoris, hondri, &c., raH&nis, rationi, &c. 
(4) Abl. Sg. of 0-stems, e. g. Lat. agrS from -5d (ch. iii. $ 6). 

An I. -Eur. 0, which was a by-form of Ou (§ 11), appears in 5s, the 
face, mouth, ds-cidum (with a by-form aus^culum, Plaut.). Latin 
5 has arisen by fusion of vowels in co-puia for c6-dpula, from O. Lat. 
apio, to tie, fasten, with Part, apttis, fit, cogo from co(m) and &go, 
oopia from co- and -qpia (cf. tn-opta), and from the lengthening of d by 
* Compensation * in pdno for *po-s(t)wo, from the Preposition (a)p6 
(ch. viii $ a) and sino (cf. pd-situs), pone, behind, for *pos-n8 (ch. viii. 

§ 37). 

(open 0, ch. ii. $ a) is the rustic form of au in plostrum for 
plaustrum, Clodius for Claudius ; and Lat. of robus, &c., represents 
I.-Eur. ou (§ 11). 

$ 8. 6. I.-Eur. 6 occurs in (i) The 0-grade of fe-roots (§ la), e. g. 
Lat. domus (Gk. i6fju>s) from the root dew-, to build, t6ga, from the 
root teg-, to cover, (a) The O-grade of A-roots, e. g. Lat. scobis, saw- 



* In the Oscan and Umbrian dialects the words corresponding 
to Lat. magister and minister were used as Comparatives, ^ greater,' 
' less.* 
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dust, from the root »c^b-, to scrape, dig (Lat. sc&ho^ Gk. aie&wToS)^ 
(3) The 0-Declension with Nom. -5s, M., -6m N. (Gk. -os, -ov), O. Lat. 
-ds, -^, e. g. O. Lat. Luci6s, don^, class. Lat. vivoSy but LuciUs, donUm 
(ch. ii. $ 14). (4) The Nom. Sg. of Neut. fiS-stems, e. g. O. Lat. opds, 
Vends (cf. Gk. yivoi), class, opws, FewMs, genus (ch. ii. § 14). (5) The 
Thematic Vowel, e.g. 3 PI. -ont(i), O. Lat. cosentionty class, consentiunt 
(ch. ii. § 14). (6) Words like the Numeral * eight/ the Noun 
' master,' Lat. ddo (Gk. d/crii), pdiis, able (Gk. irdais, master), the 
Prepositions * forth * and * with,* Lat. prS-Jiciscoi'j com-es. 

Before v Lat. 6 became d, e.g. cavus, older covusj lavo (Gk. Xovoj). 
So apparently d became a in octaims from octo. 

After initial v Lat. ^ became S in the middle of the second 
century b. c, e. g. versus, older vorsus, Scipio Africanus Minor is 
said to have brought the new spelling into fashion. 

$ 0. "O". I.-Eur. vi occurs generally in the grade of a EU-root, as 
I.-Eur. I in the grade of an El-root, e. g. dhumo-, * smoke,' Lat. fumus 
(Gk. BvfiSs), from the root dheu-, * to move violently,' mus-, * a mouse,* 
Lat. mus (Gk. fivs). 

Class. Lat. U may represent I.-Eur. eu as well as u. It may also 
stand for earlier Lat. eu, a weakening of I.-Eur. au, e. g. defrUdo from 
de and fraudo (ch. ii. § 14), &c. But in the older language, till c. 150 
B. c, eu is always written ou^ e. g. dcuco (I.-Eur. eu) for class, duco. 
(Of. the similar account of I and ei, § 1 1. ) U represents U lengthened 
by 'Compensation * in dumus from dUsmuSy a bush. 

$ 10. tJr. I.-Eur. ii occurs generally in the weak grade of a EU- 
root, as I.-Eur. i in the weak grade of an El-root, e. g. yugo- Neut., 
* a yoke,* with yug-, the weak grade of the root yeug-, * to join.* 
Latin examples are jUgum, dUx from duco (root deuc-)j indutus (Gk. 
«XiH-6s) from the root cleu-. I.-Eur. u appears in the declension of 
XT-stems, e. g. artiis Nom. Sg., artHm Ace. Sg., arlitbvA Dat. PI. ; in the 
Prepositions up5 (Lat. s-uib, ch. viii. § 37), up^r (Lat. s-Hper, ch. 
viii. § 38), &c. 

$ 11. The Diphthongs. The I.-Eur. diphthongs appear in Latin 
in the process of reduction to simple vowels. By Cicero's time ae 
(from I.-Eur. ai) and au are the only survivors, and even they tend 
in rustic or colloquial speech to single sounds, S, 0, e.g. ^ CScUiuSf* 
plostrum (ch. ii. § 2) ; ei (whether I.-Eur. ei or the reduction in the 
unaccented syllable of I.-Eur. ai, oi, ch. ii. § 14) had become t in 
the beginning of the second century b. c. ; eu (whether I -Eur. eu 
or the unaccented form of I.-Eur. au, ch. ii. § 14), which appears on 
early inscriptions as ou, had become U at the end of the third 
century b. c. I.-Eur. ou became a slightly different sound, which, 
came to be written or u. I.-Eur. oi passed (through oe) into u at 
the beginning of the second century b. c, though oe was retained in 
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some words of the official or legal style, like/oe<2t») a treaty (cf. poena, 
a Gk. loan-word), and poetical words like anviefiMJtjs^ foedus^ foul. 

The long diphthongs, which were not common in I.-Eur., had 
some of them * doublet '-forms (ch. ii. $9) even in the I.-Eur. 
period ; e. g. 6i appeared as 6i or fi (e. g. rfis, Lat. rSs), Ou as 6u or 
O (e. g. 5kto, Lat. octo). In Latin, when they were followed by 
a Consonant, the long element must have been shortened by the 
rule that any long vowel was shortened before y, w, n, m, 1, r, &c. 
followed by a consonant ^ ; when final, the second element might 
be suppressed, just as in later times a short final vowel was 
suppressed after a long syllable in words like exempldr(e}, nSv(e) (ch. 
ii § la). 

Examples are : (i) ai. Lat. aedes, lit. * where the fire is kept up,* 
from the root aidh-, * to bum ' (Gk. at$o)). The i Sg. Perf. Middle 
ended in -ai, whence Latin (unaccented) -ei, e. g. dedeiy later -t, dedi 
(ch. vi. $ 10) ; the Dat. Sg. of Cons, stems had the same ending, e. g. 
O. Lat. IVNONEI, class. Junml (ch. iii. $ 8). 

(3) au. Lat. augeo from the root aug-, * to grow/ * be strong ' 
(Gk. at/fa;) ; Lat. au-t, au-tem from I.-Eur. au (Gk. o5) (ch. ix. § 3 ; 
of. the Prep, au- of aurfugio, ch. viii. $ a). 

(3) ei. Lat. dUco, older deico, from the root deio, to show, say 
(Gk. d€itcvvfu) ; ftdOy older feido, from the root bheidh-, * to trust/ 
* cause to trust ' (Gk. trtiOw). 

(4) eu. Lat. duco, older doucOy from the root deuc-f to lead (Germ. 
Ziehen) ; uro, older *ou8o, from the root em-y to burn (Gk. eHw for 
*€vhm). 

(5) oi. Lat. urnis, older oinos, oenus, from l.-Eur. oinos (Gk. dtyij, 
the ace) ; munus from moin- (Germ, ge-mein) ; utor from the 0-grade 
of the root eit- (Gk. oTtos) ; cunae from the O-grade of root kei-, ' to 
lie ' (Gk. tcoi'TTj beside tett-fjiai). The Nom. Plur. Masc. of the Second 
Declension ended in -oi, which, being unaccented, became in Latin 
-eij e. g. poptUeiy later -I, popuU (ch. iii. $ 6). 

(6) ou. Lat. hdhus, bubus, Dat. PI. of the stem g'^ow-, an ox (ch. 
iii. § 10) ; rddus, rOdus (also raudus), imhewn stone, rough metal, &c. 
from the O-grade of the root reudh-, * to be red,* whence also robus, 
rSbigo ; nuirix, older noiriXy from the O-grade of root neud-. When 
ou aipse in Latin from Syncope, it is treated like I.-Eur. ou, e. g. 
nuntiuSy older nonHuSy from ncfcentitis ; nundhiaey older nondinaey from 
^novem-dinae, 

(7) -ai. Lat. aemm (Gk. al(/)&u) perhaps represents I.-Eur. aiw-. 



^ Thus v^ntus comes from vS- (Gk. &(f)fj-iu, to blow) ; ISntus is 
a cognate of ISnis, 
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I.-Eur. -fti waB the ending of the Dat. Sg. of the First Declension 
(Gk. x^P7)» ^^^ became in O. Lat. -& as well as -at (ch. iii. § 4). 

(8) &u. I.-Ear. ftu of the stem nftu-, < a ship ' (Hom. Gk. i^Os), 
appears in Latin before a consonant as au (the ordinary diphthong) , 
e. g. naurfra^gusj nau-stihvlum ; so perhaps the ftu of I.-Eur. klau-, 
' a key/ in daudo, 

(9) di. The doublet- form & (see above) appears in Lat. rlSy spSs 
(ch. iii. $ 13), and Locatives of the Fifth Declension like die (cmsUni) 
(ch. vii. $ 13). 

(10). fiu. I.-Eur. 6u appeared in the Nom. Sg. dySus, *the sky/ 
which should have as Latin equivalent, -ous (class, -us) from -Sus, 
Latin dies however shows the vocalism of the I.-Eur. Ace. Sg. dy6in 
(Gk. Zijv-a, Lat. diSm from diBm, ch. ii. $ 16^. 

(11) 6i. L-Eur. 6i, the ending of the Dat. Sg. of the Second 
Declension, appeared in O. Lat. as or oi (ch. Hi. § 6). 

(la) ou. The doublet-form (see above) appears in Lat. ^ Dual ' o 
of duOf ambO, odd (ch. iii. $1). On bds (I.-Eur. g'^Ous) see ch. iii. | 10. 

$ 12. Vowel-Gradation. A root like pet- of Gk. v€T€<T0ai, to fly, 
appears in the form pt- in Gk. nriaBai, the shorter form being 
a syncopated form of the other due to loss of accent in the I.-Eux. 
period. Similarly the root ei-, *to go' (Gk. cT-at, Lat. it, older 
et-f, ch. vi. $ 20), loses the ^ of the diphthong in the Perf. Part. 
Pass. i-t6- (Gk. e^-tros, Lat. -i<us), where the accent falls on the 
suffix ; and eu becomes ii, through loss of accent, in I.-Eur. bhuga, 

* flight* (Gk. 0v7^, Lat. fuga) from bheugO, * I flee' (Gk. <p^vyca) ; 
while en, em, er, el, similarly reduced, appear before a vowel as n, 
m, r, 1, e. g. Gk. yl-^-o-fiai, Lat. gt-gn-d, beside Gk. y4v-os, Lat. 
gSnitSf but before a consonant, ®n, •m, ®r, •I, reduced sounds which 
in Greek appear as a, pa, Ao, e. g. iparSs from 0cv-, to kill, IpatUjy 
from ^cp/c-, to glance, in Latin as ^, ^m, dZ, or, e. g. tenim (Gk. 
Ta-T<5j) from ten-, * to stretch,' cw for cord (ch. ii. § 9) (Gk. KpaBlrj, 
KopUa), These' reduced forms pt, bhiig, t®n, &c., are called the 

* weak ' grades of these E-roots pet-, bheug-, ten-. When the root 
had a long vowel, the weak grade shows in Latin the vowel a, in 
Greek the short form of the vowel of the root, e. g. dd-ius (Gk. do-rSs) 
from the root d6-, * to give ' (Lat. do-num, Gk. ScS-pov), s^tus (Gk. 
I-T<$s) from the root s6-, *to throw seed* (Lat. sSmen, Gk. ^/ja 
for *ar}fMi), std-tus (Gk. CTo-rtJs) from the root stft-, * to stand, set 
up* (Lat, std-men, Gk. <rr^-fian/), 

E-roots had beside a * weak grade ' also an * 0-grade,' e. g. ddm5- 

* a house ' (Gk. dofioi) from the root d6m-, * to build ' (Gk. S^/mv). 
Latin examples of the Q-grade are dormis ; procus, a suitor, from the 
root prec-j to ask (Lat. precor) ; toga, from the root teg-, to cover (Lat. 
tego) ; moneo, from the root men-, to remember (Lat. me-min-i from 
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*me-^nen-e{) ; torreo, from the root ters-, to be dry (Gk. ripffofuu) 
They had also a * long grade V sometimes with 6, e. g. I.-Eur. r6g-, 
*a king' (Lat. rgx), sometimes with 6, e. g. I.-Eur. bhOr-, * a thief 
(Gk. <f>^p). 

These Gradations of Vowels are seen not only in root-syllables, 
but in Suffixes. For example, the appearence of -6 in the Voc. 
Sing, of 0-stems (Lat. equSj Gk. iirnt) and the alternation of -os 
Nom. Aoc. Sg. with -es- in the other cases of Neuter fiS-stems (Gk. 
yhfos, y4v'f{a)'0s, y€V'€{<T)'t, &c. ; Lat. gen-u3y gen^er-is, gen-er-l from 
*gen-03j *g€n-e8'es, *gen-e8-aiy &c. ch. iii. $ 8) are parallel to the variation 
of 6 and 5 in d3m5 and d5m5s. Similarly -€n, -5n (with -Sn, -dn) 
in the declension of N-stems (see ch. iii. $ 8), -6r, -Or (with -6r, 
-5r) in the declension of R-stems are parallel to the variation of 6 
with 6 and 6 in r6g5 and rSg-s, bh^rO and bh6r(8). 

§ 18. Y, W. I. -Eur. y is Latin ^^ which had the sound of our y 
(ch. ii. § 3\ e. g,ju{fum (I.-Eur. yiigdm, Gk, {vy6y). In the middle 
of a word after a consonant this became the vowel i ^, e. g. mediua 
(I.-Eur. m6dhy6s, Gk. fiia(jr)osf^ \ In Jupiter , Jovem Ace. (O. Lat. 
Diovem), thej has come from I.-Eur. dy-, but after other initial con- 
sonants the y was dropped, e. g. sw) for *syt«o (Engl. * sew ') ; heri for 
*hye8i (Gk. x^<0* Between vowels y was dropped in Latin, e. g. trSa 
from I.-Eur. trSySs ; J6rmd for /orma(y)o like Gk. Tifid(y)oj (ch. vi. 

Sa). 

I.-Eur. w is Latin tJ, which had the sound of our lo (ch. ii. § 3), 
e.g. vidi from root weid-, *to see, know* (Gk. (f)oiba, Engl. wit). 
Initial dv- became 6, e. g. helium (older du£illurn)j bonus (older duornis), 
bia (older duis ; c£ duo). Initial sw^- became so-, e. g. aoror from 
I.-Eur. 8w6s5r (Gk. lopes PI.). Before u, v was dropped in the ending 
-VU8 ; e. g. divus (older deivus) became *deius^ then (with loss of y between 
vowels) deus ; Gmwms became Qtumus ; bovum became bourn, (On the 
spelling of the Republican period -vos, -vom, see ch. ii. § 14.) 

§ 14. M, "N. I.-Eur. m, n remain unchanged in Latin, e. g. m in 
maier (I.-Eur. mater-) ; medius (I.-Eur. m6dhyo-) ; -m (Gk. -i') of the 
Ace. Sing, and Gen. Plur.j e. g. terram, dominumj terraruniy dominorum ; 
n in novus (I.-Eur. n6wo-) ; Ttdvis (I.-Eur. nau-). 

Lat. enif en often represent not I.-Eur. m, n but L-Eur. «m, ni 
(Gk. d) in the weak grade (§ 12) of E-roots, e. g. tentus (Gk. Ta-T<Js), 

* This grade is thought to have arisen from the suppression of 
a following short vowel, e. g. r6g-s Nom. Sg. from an older r6g-6-s, 
bhGr(s) Nom. Sg. from an older bhdr-d-s. 

' Of. etiam for etjam, nunciam for nunc jam, 

' In Gk. -py- became irr, so that Latin Verbs in -pio, e. g. sapiOj 
correspond to Gk. Verbs in -nro;, e. g. twitto;, xa^c«rra;. 
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I.-£ar. i^-to-, with the weak grade of the root ten-, ' to stretch ; ' 
-em of the Ace Sg. of Consonant stems, e. g. pcUrem (Gk. irar4pa). 
Thns -men of the Nom. Ace. Sg. Neut. is I.-Eur. -m^, e. g. sSmm (Gk. 

§ 16. If, B. L-Eur. I, r remain unchanged in Latin, e. g. linquo 
from the root leiq"- (Gk. \tlww); rego from the root r6g- (Gk. 
^piyv) ; rikher from I. -Eur. rudhro- (Gk. i-pUBpSs), 

Lat. «, Sr are representatives of I. -Eur. •!, •r in the *weak 
grade ' (§ la) of E-roots, e. g. pulsus, older *p6ltos (Gk. waXros), from 
the root pel- ; cor, older cord- (Gk. Kpa^lrj, xapSla) ; fors from L-Eur. 
bh»r-ti- (O. Engl, gebyrd, * fete *) from the root bher- (Lat. fero) ; 
oomusy cornel (Gk. Hpia^oi), 

§ 16. P, B, BH. L-Eur. p is Lat. p, e. g. pecu (I.-Eur. p^ku-, Germ. 
Vieh, < cattle'); septem (L-Eur. gfipt^m, Gk. k-nrA), P becomes m 
before norm, eg. somntts for *8op'nos (cf. sop-or), L-Eur. b is Lat. b, 
e .g. hibo (for *pibo, by Assimilation ; L-Eur. pibO. Before n or m Lat. b 
became m, e.g. scamnum for *sc&b-num (cf. scdbeUum). L-Eur. bh, when 
initial, became Lat./, when medial b, e. g. fero (L-Eur. bh6r5, Gk. 
<p4poj, Engl, bear) ; /rater (ct L-Eur. bhr&tor-, Gk. <f>pdT<up, Engl, 
brother) ; nebula (Gk. vt^piXtj), A good example of/ and b ia the 
word for a beaver, fiber (L-Eur. bhSbhru-). 

§ 17. T, D, DH. L-Eur. t is Lat. t, e. g. tenius from the root ten-, 
^ to stretch.' Before I it was dropped when initial, e. g. IcUus, carried^ 
for *adtus, P. P. P. of fero, Mi ; but became c when medial ; thus the 
suffix -tlo- (ch. xi. § 9) became -clo- in Latin, e.g. eubidum or 
cubiculum. L-Eur. .d is Lat. d, e.g. decern (I.-Eur. d6k*m, Gk. Sixd)^ 
(On I for d in lingua, earlier dingua, &o., see ch. ii. $ 8.) Final -d was 
dropped after a long vowel toward the end of the third cent. b. c, 
though it is found in Plautus in nad, t9d, sSd (class, me, te, ae), as well as 
haud (ch. ii. § 9 ; ch. iii. § 4). Final -nt became Lat. -ns, e. g. guotiens 
(ch. iv. § 4). I.-Eur. dh became / in Latin, which in proximity to 
r became b ; but in the middle of a word between vowels d is 
found ; e. g. fumus, L-Eur. dhumd- (Gk. OvfiSs) ; rUber (stem rubro-^ 
L-Eur. riidhifi-, (Gk. i-pvBpds) ; fldo, L-Eur. bheidhO (Gk. vtiBa) for 
*<p€t9o)), A good example of /and d ia fH-c-io beside con-do, both from 
the root dhS- of Gk. rl-erj-fu (ch. vi. § 23). T, d or dh before t 
became a sibilant, Lat 83, e. g. Lat passus, for '^pat'tus, from potior ; 
egressus, for *egred-tu8, from egredior ; confisus (older cor^flssus, ch. ii. 
$ 9) with -88- from -dht-. 

$ 18. K, G, GH. We must distinguish in L-Eur. (i) The Palatals, 
k, g, gh, e. g. k^^ntom, ' hundred ' (Lat. centum, Gk. k-KarSw), for 
which some L-Eur. languages have a Sibilant, (a) The Gutturals 
Proper, k, g, gh, e.g.k6rt-, Ho plait* (Lat. crates, cartUdgo, Gk. K6pra\osy 
basket), which remain Gutturals in all I.-Eur. languages. (3) Labio> 
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velars, q", g*^, gh*^, e. g. q^twor-, *■ four ' (Lat. guattwir^ Gk. r^crcapes), 
q^k>-) the Belative (Lat. gut, qad^ &c. ; Gk- rrov\ which become 
Labials in some languages. 

I.-Eur. Palatal k, g, gh are Latin c, gr, hj e. g. centumy gndsco (Ok. 
yt'P^&ffKw)f horhts (Gk. x^P'''^^)* The I.-Eur. Gutturals Proper, k, 
• g, gh are likewise Latin c, g, h, e. g.' crdtesy jugum (Gk. (vydv), ho8ti8 
(Engl, guest). I.-Eur. Labiovelar q*> is Latin gu, e. g. quatiuory qui ; 
g^ is Latin v, but after a consonant gUy and before a consonant g, 
e. g. fHvus (I.-Eur. g^wo->, venio (Gk. fialvvy Engl. * come *) ; ungiio 
from the root ong"- ; agnus (I.-Eur. ag'^no-, Gk. d/a^Ss for *dfivos) : 
gh^ is Lat. /, when initial, but between vowels v, after a consonant 
gUy and before a consonant g, e.g. farmiis (I.-Eur. gh^ormo-; ct 
Gk. $€pfi6s) ; nivem Ace. Sg. CGk. yitpd) and ninguity both from the 
root (s)neigh^-, * to snow,'* be wet, whence Engl. * snow.' 

Lat. c became g before n, e. g. ilignus fi'om ilex. Initial gn became 
n at the beginning of the second century b. c, e. g. (g)n58co (cf. 
co»gno8co)y (g)natu8 (cf. co gnatua). 

§ 10. 8. I.-Eur. s remains in Latin, e. g. septem (I.-Eur. s^ptnn, 
Gk. ^»T<5), but between vowels took the soft or voiced sound (as in 
our Verb * use,' while our Koun ' use ' has the hard or unvoiced 
sound) and passed in the fourth cent. b. o. into r ^, e. g. -drwn from 
earlier -dsom in the Gen. PI. of the First Declension (ch. iii. $ 4), 
generis from *gene8S8 (Gk. yiv€(<T)oi)y arboris from ^arbosSs, Before 
a consonant like (2, ly m, n, the s was dropped, e. g. niirua from 
I.-Eur. snuso- (Gk. vv6s)y with lengthening of the preceding vowel, 
e. g. nidus from nisdo- (Engl. nest). Before r in the middle of 
a word s became b, e. g. sobrinus for *swSsrinus from I. -Eur. swfisor-, 
' a sister.' After r and I it was assimilated, e. g. porrum from *por8um 
(Gk. vpAaoy), coUum for coiso' (Germ. Hals). 

In early Latin we find a group sU- at the beginning of a few 
words corresponding to class. I; e. g. stlis (also slis) was the old 
form of its, retained in the legal phrase decemviri sUiWrns judicandis 
in Cicero's time (Cic. Or, 46. 156) ; stlocus and docusy of hcus ; 
sU&tuSy of IcUuSj broad ($ i). 

§ 20. Consonant Groups. The difficulty of pro. 
nounciug certain consonant-groups often led to a con- 
sonant being dropped or else assimilated to its neighbour. 

^ See ch. i. $ 5. Livy speaking of Sp. Furius Fusus, the consul 
of 464 B.C., says that some of the early historians spelt the name 
Fusio- (iii. 4. i Furios ' Fusios ' scripsere quidam). The only in- 
stances in classical Latin of intervocalic s are (i) words where ss 
originally stood, e. g. formosusy (a) loan-words, e. g. gaesum (Gaulish). 
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We have just had one instance^ stl- and si- becoming 1-. 
Similarly ^«- became «- in the middle of the second 
century B.C., e.g. natus, older gnaitis. Examples of the 
loss of a consonant in a group (cf. our ' hal(f)penny,^ 
' Satur(n)day/ ' be(t)st/ ^cas(t)le/ ' go(d)spel ') are :— * 
(i) l(c)t, l(c)s, r(c)t, r(c)s, r(t)c, s(c)t, c(t)s, r(t)s 
or r(d)s, e.g. nltus for ^vJctus^ mulsi for ^mtdcn, fortis^ 
O. Lat. forctis and forctus, tortus for ^torcttiSy torsi for 
^torcsiy eorcidum for ^cort-cutum from co^id)^ pastum for 
^pascttiniy nox for ^nocts, ars for *ar/*, «m for ^ardsi. 

(2) r(g)n, r(g)m, r(d)n, r(b)m, e.g. t^rwa for ^urgna 
(cf. urceus), tormentum for ^torgmmtum from torqueo^ 
orno for ^ordno (cf . ordino), sarmentum for ^sarhmentum 
from ^flfjoo. 

(3) (tjsc, (c)8C, (p)sp, (p)8t, (p)sc, (s)p8, (n)gn, (p)8t, 
(r)sc, e.g. ^*<?a for *^^*t?a from &/(?, <5?i*co for *dicseo 
(cf . di'dic'i), asporto for ^apsporto from a5# and porta, 
ostendo for ^opstendo from o5* and ^^«e;?<? (but obstinatus), 
Oecus, older Opscus {Obscus), ipse for ^is-pse, ignis for 
^engnis (I.-Eur. ®ngni-), fastigium for ^farstigium (Engl, 
bristle), Tuscus from ^Turscus. 

(4) (c)sn or (g)sn, (c)sl or (g)sl, (c)sm or (g)sm, e.g. 
^w«a for ^lusna from ^lucsna^ telum for *teslum from 
Hecslumy ala for *««/« from ^acsla, subtemen for **«i- 
tesmen from ^subtecsmen. 

The loss of a consonant in a group is often really 
due to Assimilation. Thus the loss of * in hordeum for 
^hors-deum (Germ. Gerste) cannot be separated from the 
assimilation of * to r in the group /•*, e.g. horreo for 
^horseo. Examples of Assimilation are furnished by the 
Preposition in Compounds, e.g. pe, oc-caeco^ suc-curroy 
pfy qf'Jlcio, bg, suggerOy &c._, &c.. This Assimilation of the 
Preposition was the rule in Early Latin; e.g. Plautus 
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puns on assum, ' I am here ' and asmm, * roasted ' in 
Poen. 279: 

Milphio, heus ubi tu 4s ? Assam apud te eccum. At ego elii^us 
sis uolo ; 

but the introduction of grammatical studies brought in 
the fashion of writing the Preposition in its independent 
form, ad-sum, &c. Other examples of Assimilation of 
Consonants are : Jd, percello for ^per-celdo (cf . clddes) ; 
In, collis (cf. Gk. Ko\<»>v6syi Is, collum (Germ. Hals). 
When % was assimilated to a following voiced consonant 
the consonant was at first written double, e.g. quallns 
from ^qudslus (cf . quasillus ^), but afterwards single, the 
vowel being lengthened by ' Compeiisation,' gudhs. So 
aula and olla (older auUa) for ^auxla (cf . auxelld) ; velum 
(older vellum) for ^vexlum (cf . vexillum) ; anhelus (older 
anhellus) for *an-emlu8 (ch. ii. § 15). 

^ U?>ia had originally a vowel between I and n (cf. Gk &\4vrj), 
* The Diminutive quasQlus was a recent formation, made after the 

Phonetic Law, by which s became between vowels r in Latin (§ 19), 

had ceased to act. 
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CHAPTER XL 

POEMATION OP WORDS. 

I. NOUN- AND ADJB0TIVS-8TEM8. 

$ 1. Bfcem-sufllxes. For the forming of words we find sounds 
combined into 'roots,' and these developed into < stems/ Thus 
the sounds t, e, and g are combined into the root t^-, ' to cover ' 
(Lat. teg-o, teg-men, tedus for *teg-tu8, tog-a with d-grade of root, eh. x. 
§ la), which is further developed into the stems tdgft- (Lat. Nom. Sg. 
logd, earlier togdj Qen. PI. togdrumj &c), tegmen- (Lat. Nom. Sg. tegmen, 
Gen. Sg. tegminis, earlier *ieg-fnen-e8, &;c.) by the addition to the root of 
the stem-suffixes -ft-, -men-. It is these stem-suffixes, used in the 
making of Nouns and Adjectives, which will be treated in §§ a-19. 

$ 2. (i) -6-, -i-. -6-, which should rather be called the E-0- 
suffix, since it alternates with -S- (e. g. L-Eur. Voc Sg. of Masc. 
O-stems ended in -d, e.g. ekwd, ^O horse,' Lat. equS), was associated 
with the Masc. and Neut. Gander. -A-, which should rather be called 
the A-suffix, since it alternates with & (e.g. I.-£ur. Yoc.Sg. of Fein. 
A-stems ended in -&, e. g. ekw&, *■ O mare') was associated with the 
Fern. Gender. Hence the O- and A- suffixes were used in Adjec- 
tives, e. g. I.-£ur. nSwd- Maso. and Neut., ndwft- Fem. (Lat. novosy 
novom, nova). The A-suffix is very common in Abstract Nouns 
(Nomina Actionis\ e. g. I.-Eur. bhugft ^ the action of fleeing' (Gk. 
0V74), JjSLt.fugoy from the weak grade (ch. x. § la^ of the root bheug-, 
< te flee ' (Gk. 0cv7a; ; cf. Lat. fugio). The 0-suffix is used in a great 
variety of ways. An example of its use in Nomina Agentis is Lat. 
procus, a suitor, from the 0-grade (ch. x. § 12) of the root prdk-, ' to 
ask ' (cf. Lat. precor). Other examples of the suffix are : parcusy 
sparing, from parco, I spare ; dolus, a statagem, from the 0-grade of 
a root dSl-, * to deceive ' ; jugum, a yoke, from the weak grade of 
the root yeug-, * to join.' 

§ 8. (2) -16-, -lA- (-Y6-, -YA-). These L-Eur. suffixes were used 
to form (a) Verbal Adjectives, especially Gerundives, the Neuter and 
Fem. being often employed as Verbal Nouns, e. g. sodus from the O; 
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grade of the root seq^-< to accompany ' (Lat. sequm) ; eocimiiM, which 
had originally the sense ofeasimendtis (e. g. Ter. Hec. 66 : utin eximium 
neminem habeam ? ^am I to make no exception ? ') ; studium from 
studeo ; eocuvicte from exuo ; pluvia from pluo, (6) Adjectives derived 
from Nouns, especially Compound Adjectives, the Neuter and Fem. 
being often used as Abstract Nouns, e. g. pcUriiis from pater ; somniumj 
a dream, from somnuSy sleep ; fcUsi-jurius from foUsus and jus ; jur{i)gium 
from jus and (iffo ; Utigium from lis and ago ; judicium from jus and dico ; 
aedificium from aedes and facio ; t^nc^emta from vtnum and demo, (c) 
Adjectives which have a sense of comparison or distinction, indi- 
cating a special locality, direction, &c. e. g. I. -Eur. m^dhyo- 
(Gk. fi4{a)aos), Lat. medius ; I. -Eur. &lyo- (Gk. jiXXos), Lat. alius. 
Gk. 9€^i6s has this suffix, while Lat. deocter (Gk. St^iTtpSi) has the 
TERO-suffix, which has the same force (§ 8). Also some Ordinal 
Numbers, e. g. Lat. tertius. 

A notable use of this suffix in Latin is in the formation of Proper 
Names. While in all, or most, of the other I. -Eur. languages Com- 
pounds were used for Proper Names, the son taking a Compound 
slightly varied from the father's (e. g. Gk. Aivo'Kp&rrjSf son of Aivo- 
K\ijty Germ. Walt-bert, son of Wald-ram), the Latins used simple 
stems with this lO-suffix, e. g. Lucius^ StdtiuSj which correspond to 
some contracted or pet-names in the other I. -Eur. nations, e. g. Gk. 
Zcvfcas, for the more ceremonious Zfti^-tinros, Aevxis beside AtijK-iirvos. 

The ending -eus (from -S-y6-s) arose from the addition of this 
lO-suffix to 0-stems, e. g. aureus, made of gold, from aurum (stem 
aur6-, aurS', gold), and came to acquire the sense of material, 'made of,' 
' composed of.' It was in time assigned to any stem ; e. g. inflammeus, 
made of fire, it is added to an A-stem ; in viteus, made of a vine, to 
an I-stem ; in comeus, made of horn, to a U-stem. The ending 
-tffrium, which arose from the addition of the lO-suffix to TEH-stems 
(see below), indicated the place or instrument of an action, e. g. audi- 
torium, Hhe place of hearing, 'dewrson'um for *devert'torium (ch. x. § 17), 

* a lodging-place,' sccUp-torium, * an instrument for scratching,' and 
corresponds to Gk. -rrjpiov of fiovXtv-Triptov, if>yaff'Tfipiov, both 
indicating place, Kavff-rffpiov, * instrument for burning,' Kpi-r-fipiov, 

* means of judging.' Similarly we have -moniumt -vnMia from MEN- 
stems (see below), e. g. aiH-monia and dH-monium (cf. ali-men-tum'^, 
flamonium from flamen, an ending extended to tristi-moniaj sancti-monia, 
&c. A common ending of Abstract Nouns is -Uia (often -Hies, ch. iii. 
§ I3)> ®-g' lo-etiHa from lOietm (stem laeto-), -itium, e.g. servitium from 
servtis (stem servo-), flagitiumf lanitium. These are formed on the type of 
mUiUa from miles (stem mHit-). From N-stems we have, e. g. colonia, in 
O. Lat. * a dwelling place ' (Plant. Aul. 576 : ut conmutet coloniam). 

§ 4. (3) -U5-, -TJA- (-W6-, -"WA"). This suffix is much used 

M 
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in Adjectives denoting colour, e. g. hdma (Engl, yellow from I.-Eur. 
gh61-wd-), farous (older *fu8-uQs ; d./us-ctis ; on the change of s to r 
see ch. x. i 19), fldvus, rdvus. Greek Verbal Adjectives in -tcos for 
•T«f oj, with Gerundive force, e. g. biojtcrios, requiring to be pursued, 
capable of being pursued, are in Latin represented by formations 
in -una, e. g. caeduusj excipauSy praecipuus, conspicuus, pciscutia, and aruus 
(Plant. True. 149: non aruos hie sed pascuos ager est; whence 
arvufn\ while another class of Verbal Adjectives, derived from 
Verbal Noun Tl-stems (see below) and denoting state or condition, 
end in -fivusj e. g. furtivus from the Verbal Noun-stem ywfi-, of 
which the Ace. Sg. survives in the Adverb furtim (ch. vii. % 3), 
naUvus^ captivus^ votitus. Examples of Adjectives with the UO-sufBx 
derived from Nouns are : annuus from annus ; Minerva (O. Lat. 
Menerua of four syllables) for *Menes-%M from I.-Eur. mdn5s Neut. 
(stem mfin^s-), * intelligence * (Gk. lUvos) ; str^uus (cf. Gk. (rrp^osy 
health) ; patruus from pater, 

$ 6. (4) -Nd-, -NA-. This I.-Eur. suffix was chiefly used in the 
formation of Verbal Adjectives, usually with the force of a Perfect 
Participle Passive, e. g. Lat. plentis^ lit. ^ filled,' dommiy lit. ^a thing 
given.' In Greek we find some Adjectives of Time in -iVos, derived 
from a Locative Case ending in 1, e. g. x^^f-*P^'^^^* kipi'v6sj iantpt-vSs, 
and correspondingly in Latin hihemus, vemiM, vesperna^ the evening 
meal. Adjectives in -inus in Latin, like fdffinu8,jundnus show an 
I.-Eur. suffix -ln5-, denoting material or origin, e. g. Gk. tp^fy-tvosj 
made of beech-wood, 0vfi\ivos, made of papyrus, &c. The suffix 
-ZVot in Greek, denoting species, occurs frequently with the names 
of animals, e. g. fi€\(f>aK-tvrj from S/X<^. tcopoK-tvos from te6pa( ; and 
similarly in Latin we have hovinua^ equlnus, sutnua (Engl, swine), 
JibfinuSf &c., the feminine often being employed with ellipse of coro, 
flesh, e. g. tniiUina, veal, suinay pork. Latin -Int« is often due to the 
addition of the NO-suffix to lO-stems, e. g. Latinus from LaHum 
(though, when the suffix -ino-, and not -no-, is added, we have 
-iSnus, e.g. aliemis, from alius, laniena from laniits)^ or to I-stems, 
e. g. marinus from mare^ piscina from piscis. The suffix -tinus of 
diu-HnuSj cras-tinuSf pris-tinus, &c., is more strictly the second 
part of a Compound than a suffix^ representing a word for * time ' 
derived from the root ten-, *to stretch,' just as -gnus of privi- 
gnus, represents a word derived from th/B root gen-, * to produce.' 
The -gnus of Uignus, scUignuSy IdrignuSy on the other hand, shows the 
suffix -no-, the g being the development before n (ch. x. $ 18) of the 
final c of the stems Hie-, salic-y larie-, and was by their analogy 
extended to other tree-adjectives like ahiegnus from abiSs ('stem 
dbiet-). Similarly -anus, the ending of Adjectives formed with the 
NO-Buffix from A-stems (e. g. sUvanus from sUva, arcanus from aroay 
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decimanus from decima^ so. iMxrs, the tenth part, tithe, e.g. c^ger 
decimanusy land paying tithes, an Adjeotive which somehow acquired 
the sense of * large,* * huge,* e. g. decimawus adpenser, < a huge sturgeon *) 
is extended to Adjectiyes from other stems, e, g. urhanus from urhs 
(stem urhi-). By the addition of this NO-suffix to Nomina Agentis 
in -<yr we get -umus, e. g. tadtumua, while £S-stems give -enva (ch. z. 
,§ 19), e. g. (Onus from aes ; venmum, lit. * philtre,* * love-potion,' from 
Venus (stem venes-) ; egeniis (of. eges-tas) : we have -una from a U-stem 
in lacuna. A common use of the NO-sufSx in Latin is to form 
Distributive Numerals, e. g. quatemi, hint, trini, temi (ch, iv. § 5). The 
termination -tna is found in sarcina from sarcio, pdgina from pango 
(of. compages), angina from ango, 

§ 6. (5) -MfiNd-, -MiSKTA-, (-MKTd-, -MKTA-). This suffix 
was used in the Middle or Passive Participles of Thematic Tenses 
of the L-Eur. Verb (e.g. Gk. <l>€p6-fi(vos) ; and although these 
Participles were lost in Latin, traces of this formation remain in 
the 2 PL Pres. Ind. e. g. legimini for legimini estis (ch. vi. § 17) ; 
perhaps also the a PL Pres. Imper. e. g. legimini ; alumnuSf 
6 Tp€<l>6fi,(vo5 ; fSmina from the root dhs-, * to suckle * ; Vertumnus, 
the god of the changing seasons, from verto ; calumn-ia from 0. Lat. 
calvor, to deceive. Stems with this su^x often stand side by side 
with MEN-stems, e. g. columna beside cdumen, terminus beside termen 
and termo. 

The ending -mnus in Latin often arises from the addition of the 
NO- suffix to a stem ending in a Labial (ch. x. § 16), e. g. somnus 
for *spp-nws (cf. sopor), damnum (ct Gk. Sair6vrj\ scamnum (c£ 
8cdbellum\ &c. 

§ 7. (6) -M5-, -MA-. Of this suffix, used to form Adjectives, 
Nouns, especially Masculine Nouns but sometimes Fem., and 
Superlatives (ch. iv. § 2), Latin examples are : formus, warm (Gk. 
$€pfwSf Engl, warm) from the root gh"er- ; fumus (Gk. Bv^iMi) from the 
root dheu- ; animus (Gk. dv€fxos) ; fama (Gk. <t^fJiTj) ; palma (Gk. 
vaX&fuj) ; minimus, summus for *svpmus (ch. x. § 16). The suffix -t6m6- 
(oh. iv. § 2) had a local rather* than a superlative meaning, e. g. 
maritimusy finitimus ; but inMmus, ulUmus, ciiimus have acquired 
a superlative force ; similarly opHmus, if from oh. (But cf. p. 65.) 

§ 8. (7) -B6-, -BA-. This suffix in its various forms was used 
to make Adjectives and Concrete Nouns, e. g. L-Eur. rudhro-, 
* red ', from the weak grade of the root reudh- (Gk. i-pSBpds), Lat. 
ruber ; I. -Eur. &gro-, * a field,' from the root ag-, * to drive ' (Gk. 
iyp6s), Lat. ager. In Latin the Nom. Sg. ending -ros became after 
a short vowel -er (ch. iii. § 6), as is seen in these two examples, 
but not after a long vowel, e. g.plSrus (ch. vii. § 3), gndrus, maturus (cf . 
pSnihia), The suffixes -£r6-, -TI)R6- became Comparative Suffixes 
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in Greek (ch. iv. % 9), though their original sense was rather 
that of likeness, of equal than of greater degree (cf. Horn. G-k. 
BjjXvTfposy feminine, not * more feminine *). Latin Adverbs in -iter 
haye the TERO-suffix (ch. yii. §a), e.g. breviter (Gk. 0pax^€pos) ; 
so have magis-terj tninis-tery ci-tetj ex-ter ; while with a prefixed -as- 
(cf. Gk. -a8- of w€^uds, -<i8o$, a wild dove) we have -aster, a suffix 
implying imitation, e. g. oleaster, a wild olive, 'like the true olive,' 
and often used in a contemptuous sense for 'a poor imitation,' 
e. g. peditaster, with Dim. peditasteUus in Plant. MU. 54 : 

at p^ditastelli quia erant, siui uiuerent, 

* they were tag-rag and bob-tail infantry ; so I spared their lives.' 
The local sense of the TERO-suffix (Gk. dpiartpos, living in the 
hills, dypSrfpot, living in the country) appears in -fer of paluster, 
telluster, and -ester of campester, Silvester. The same suflSx is used in 
Possessive Pronouns in Latin, e.g. vester, as in Gk., e. g. IfUrtposy 
and in various pronominal and locative Adjectives, with the 
sense of 'like,' 'in the direction of,' e.g. alter, %der, i-terum, cUer 
(Engl, hither), eocter (cf. dexter, Sc^i-rc/i^;, sinister), to which Adverbs 
with -tro- correspond, e. g. citro, dbra, extra. 

This suffix -TERO- must be distinguished from the suffix -TRO-, 
which was used to form Neuter Nouns indicating an instrument, 
&c., e. g. ar&lrum, 'an instrument for ploughing,' a plough, and 
from the Latin suffix -cro-, which represents the stem cSro-, making, 
from the root ccr-, to make (cf. Lat ereare), e.g. lUdl-cer, or 
stands by Assimilation for -do- when an I precedes, e. g. involH-crum 
for *involuclum. This -do- (L-Eur. -TLO-, § 9) is a suffix closely 
associated with -tro-, forming Neuter Nouns which indicate a tool 
or instrument. Another suffix, -DHRO-, (Lat. -bro-) is used in the 
same way, though in Latin it affects also the Feminine gender, 
-hra, e. g. tSrSbra, a gimlet, borer, from tero, to bore ; cri&ntm, 
a sieve, from cemo, to sift. But Lat. -bro-, -bra represents an 
original -sro-, -srft- (ch. x. § 19) in tenSbrae from *temus, darkness, 
whence temerS (ch. vii. $ 4), cerebrum. Lat. -drus of konorus, deoorus, 
canorus, odorus,&e., stands for -6sus (ch. x. § 19), arising from the addi- 
tion of the 0-suffix to S-stems ; we have -grus in e. g. severus, procerus. 

$ 9. (8) -I16-, -LA-. This suffix in its various forms was 
used for Nomina Agentis (Nouns and Adjectives), and often came 
to denote an instrument, while as a secondary suffix it was 
specially used to form Diminutives. Thus Engl, shovel, literally 
'an instrument with which one shoves' meant originally 'the 
shover ' ; Engl, throstle is a Diminutive. Latin examples are : 
ISgulus, a picker, from lego; pendtdus, hanging, fr^m pendo, 
pendeo ; virundvm, a bond, 'an instrument for binding,' from vincio ; 
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cistulat a little chest, from cisla. The Diminutiye suffix is added 
a second time in cistella, a jewel-box, &c. A common Diminutive 
suffix is -colo-j a combination of the two Diminutive suffixes -KO- 
(§11) and -L0-, e. g. auri-cuUiy a little ear, cor-adum, a little heart, 
which when added to Adjectives, esp. Comparatives, gives the sense 
of 'somewhat,' e.g meliu^culusy somewhat better. From Diminutive 
-culum must be distinguished the -culum^, -dum from I. -Eur. -TLO-, 
used to form Neuter Nouns denoting the instrument with which 
an action is pei*formed or the place of its performance, e. g. v^Aif* 
dum iyehiculum), *• that by which one is carried,' ]^-dum (jpoculum)^ 
Hhat out of which one drinks,' cubi-dum {pMculuwCj^ Hhe place 
where one lies down.' The suffix -DHLO- (in Latin -biJiluin) had 
much the same function, e. g. std-hulwm^ ' a place for standing.' 
The presence of an 2 in the first part of the word causes a dis- 
similation of -iHum to -cf-um, -Uum to -bnimj in am&uZdE-crum, *• a place 
for walking,' &c. Nouns in -S{a, lik^ querela^ sequelay are derived from 
Neuter SS-stems, so that querela stands for *querMaj sequela for 
*8equ^da (ch. x. $ 19). 

§ 10. (9) -T6-, -TA-. This suffix was used to form (i) Verbal 
Adjectives, which in Latin became Perfect Participles Passive, e. g. 
geni-tus from the root gen- (see ch. vi. $ 17). (a) Ordinal Numbers, 
e. g. quin^c)tu3 (ch. iv. § 5). Abstract Nouns in -TA- are found 
beside Perf. Participles Pass, in -to-, e. g. Gk. ytvtr^y birth, Lat. 
deprensa (for *deprend-ia, ch. x. § 17). The TO-suffix is often added 
to the MEN-suffix (§ 15) in neuter nouns, e.g. Lat. cognomen-tum 
beside cognomen, such forms being apparently the Neuter of 
Participles, formed not from verbs but from nouns {et Engl. 

* crested,' * homed') ; e. g. cognomentum points to a *cognomentu8 beside 
cog-nominatuSf like sceles-tua beside scetera-tua. The forms with 
-mentum are, as a rule, those used by prose writers, the forms with 
-men being relegated to poetry. With -mentum, Plur. -menta has 
been compared the Greek Plur. -fxara, e. g. crp^fMra (Lat. strdmenta), 
Kaoavimra (cf. Lat. asaumenta). Similar are arbua-tum, adlic-tum, 
while arhoritum is a quasi-participle from arhoresco, like adS^tam, 
vinegar, from acesco; so nuc-etum, Uic-etum, &c. The -cStum of 
Uicetumf &&, and the -ctum, of scUictum, &c. were extended by false 
analogy, e.g. M-cetum, vire-chim. 

§ 11. (10) -KO-, -KA-. I.-Eur. -ko-, the -y of Engl. * stony,' 

* angry,' &c., is used mainly in the formation of Adjectives from (i) 
Adverbs, e. g. antt-cus, of place, antt-quua, of time, poHti-<M8, reci-procus 
from rSco- (Prep, r^) and proco- (^Prep. pr6). (a) Nouns, e. g. beUi-cus, 

* This is the form with the Parasitic Vowel (ch. ii. § la). 
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civi-evs. The suffix had often a Diminutiye sense, which in Latin 
was usually expressed by the compound suffix -KO-LO- (§ 9), e. g. 
senuadus (but also sene-ca). Other forms are -tcus, e. g. hishriOn-icuaf 
•iXcu8, e. g. nu-ticuSf -icus, e. g. amricus, -Aousy e. g. m6r-<icu8 ; and with 
addition of the YO-suffix (§ 3) -{ctu9 (Derivatives from Nouns and 
Adjectives), e. g. poMdusy -Uciua (Derivatives from Perf. Participles 
Pass.)» e. g. dedittcitM (also noticitis). 

$ 12. (11) Sofflxes ending in I. (IToans and Adjectives of 
third Declension.) I-stems were closely associated with Ad- 
jectives ; and a good many 0-stem Adjectives in Latin have become 
I-stems, e. g. inermis (O. Lat. inermiui), steriUs {sterUus Lucr. ii. 845), 
siMimis {suMimiu Lucr. i. 340 sublimaque caeli). IJ-stem Adjectives 
have also become I-stems (ch. iv. $ i), e. g. hrevis (Gk. $pax&9\ letfis 
(Gk. ikax^)* Verbal Adjectives in -lis are by-forms with Passive 
sense of Active Verbal Adjectives in -ItUj e.g. bibUis, < easily drunk,* 
beside hibulus, < easily drinking.* So Verbal Adjs. in -hats, con- 
nected with the DHLO-suffix, e.g. ama-hilis, no-bilis, sometimes 
derived from the P. P. P. stem, e. g. aensibUis, flexibQis. -TI- was the 
sufix of Verbal Nouns as -TO- of the Perfect Part. Pass. ($ 10), e. g. 
Gk. •wiarit beside irieT^s. These Nouns were of the Fem. gender and 
had, like the P. P. P., the weak grade (ch. x. § la) of the root. 
Latin examples are : mens for mm-ti-, from the root men-, < to 
think' ; fors for bh*r-ti-, from the root bher-, * to bear' ; mors for 
m^-ti-, from the root mer-. In Latin, as in Celtic, we find this 
suffix enlarged by an EN-suffix (§ 15), e.g. mentio, Ace mentiOnem ; 
raiiOf Ace. ratiOnem ; cUxHo, Ace. daUonem ; and this compound suffix 
supplanted almost entirely the older Tl-suffix. The suffix -TATI- 
(or -tat-), used to form Fem. Abstract Nouns, derived from Adjec- 
tives and Nouns, and the similar suffix -TUTI- (or -tut-) exhibit this 
Tl-suffix added to the TA- and TU-suffixes, e. g. Lat. juventas (cf. 
juventa), juv&ntus. We find a form of the suffix -ttit- augmented by 
an N-suffix, -tudo, Gen. -tOdinis, e. g. servitOdo beside aavitOs. The I- 
suffix was used in forming Feminines in I.-Eur. and appears 
augmented with e in Lat. genetrix, corrOx, kc. 

§ 13. (12) Suffixes ending in tf-. (Nouns of fourth Deol.) 
IJ-stem Adjectives passed in Latin, as we have seen (§ la), into 
I-stems, e. g. gravis (Gk. 0ap^), The suffix -TU- (like the suffix 
-TI-, § la) was used to form Verbal Nouns, e. g. spectahiSf and its 
Ace. Sg. became the First Supine (ch. vi. $ 16), e. g. spectatum ire^ its 
Loc. Sg., the Second Supine (ibid.), e.g. spectatu ptUcer, (On the 
passage of Fem. 0-stems into the U-declension, see ch. iii. § 6.) 

§ 14. (13) -Tfi., -E-. (Nouns of fifth Decl.) These have been 
already discussed in ch. iii. $ 13. 

§ 16. (14) Sufilxes in -N. (Nouns of third Decl.) An Adjective 
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which is used as a Noun takes this suffix \ e.g. Rufo, 'the Bed,* beside 
rufusy red (cf. ^rpdfioay beside aTpafi6s) ; and so we find many Latin 
nicknames in -o. Gen. -onw, e. g. NasOy CapitOy with terms of contempt 
like bibOy aieo. The more respectful formation was in -mus^y e.g. 
pcUronus. 

The MEN-suffix was used to form Neuter Verbal Nouns^ e. g. teg* 
men^ a covering, from tegoj to cover. On the connection of cognomen 
and cognomentumy &c., see § lo ; and on Verbal Nouns in -TI-EN-^ 
e. g. captio, -mis Gen., see § la. 

$ 16. (15) Suffixes in -B. (ISTouns of third Decl.) I.-Eur. 
Neuters in -r (-«r) seem to have substituted n for r in the oblique 
cases (cf. Lat. /ftnwr, Gen. feminisy ch. iii. § i), which has led to such 
curious declensions in Latin as it-in-er-iSy jec-in-or-is and joc-in-^-is, 
-T£B-is the suffix used for forming (i) words of relationship, e. g. 
pa-teTy mortery (a) Nomina Agentis, e. g. da-ior (Gk. doT'ffp and 86rra)p)y 
which in Latin show the 0-grade of the suffix (ch. x. § la). 

§ 17. (16) Suffixes in Dentals, G-utturals, &o, (lafouns of third 
DeoL) When a Verb-root ending in a vowel formed the second 
part of a compound the T-suffix was used, e. g. Lat. com-es (stem 
com-?^)from the root ei-, * to go,* anti-stes from sta-, * to stand,' sacer- 
do8 jfrom do-, *to give.' The NT-suffix (-ent-, -ont-) was used to 
form the Pres. Part. Act., e. g. /erew^ (Gk. <pipovr-)y sont- (Gk. uv ; 
ch. vi. § 17). 

The WENT-suffix, like our * -ful,' was added to Noun stems to 
form Adjectives, with the sense * possessed of,* * abounding in,* and 
occasionally * resembling,' e. g. Gk. xa/^cts for *xap«-f «»'»'-s, possessed 
of grace, graceful. In Latin it is augmented by the TO-suffix (§ lo), 
e. g. dolosus (Gk. 5o\6€ts) for *dolo-ven88U8y nivosus (Gk. vi<p6€is) for *mw- 
venssusy withss for tt (ch. x. § 17). Older spellings of this suffix are 
'onsusy -08SU8 (ch.x. § 19 n.). 

Examples of Guttural Suffixes in Latin are Adjectives in -ox, 
expressing tendency or character, e. g. hibdx, dicaXy rapdXy pervicax (cf . 
-dcus, § 11). (On Fem. -inx see § la.) 

§ 18. (17) Suffixes in -S. (ISTouns and Adjectives of third 
Decl.) The £S-suffix (varying with -5s-, &c., ch. x. § la) was used 
to form Neuter Abstract Nouns with E-grade of root (ch. x. § la) 
and accent on the root, e. g. I.-Eur. g4n5s Nom.. Sg., gSn^s- in 
oblique Cases (Gk. ytvosy yiv^{a)os ; Lat. gmusy older *geno8y generis, 



' This is the origin of the German *weak' declension of the 
Adjective, where the Adj. 1b preceded by the Def. Article, e. g. des 
rothen, Gen. Sg., die rothen Nom. Ace. PL 

' Hence Gk. Aqrdf (Dor. Aarc^) became Latdna, 
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from ^genetiUf ch. ill. § 8). These Neuter-stems became Adjectives 
by transferring the accent to the suiBx and substituting -es for -os 
in Nom. Sg. Masc., -ds in Nom. Sg. Neut., e.g. Gk. cvYcv^t Masc, 
-vis Neut. Beside them we find occasionally Masc. or Fern. Nouns 
with -Os in Nom. Sg., a formation which came into great favour 
in Latin, e. g. (enor Masc. (^from *te!n^8, p. 5a) beside tenus Neut. 
(Gk. rivos^ a string) from the root ten-, * to stretch.' But Adjective 
S-stems were avoided in Latin (cf. degmefj bicorpor\ the usual way 
of making an Adj. from a Neuter S-stem being to add the TO-suflix 
(§ 10), e. g. 8celi68-1u8, JtmSs-tuay jus-tus, A case of these Neuters was 
used as an Infinitive in various I.-Eur. languages, e. g. Lat. gignerS 
(Loc. Sg.), amafi (Dat. Sg.) (see ch. vi. $ 15). The YES- suffix was 
used to form Comparatives, Lat. -ior Nom., -iOris Oten,, e.g. m^iorf 
melioris (from mdidSj ^meUdB-es) (ch. iv. $ 9). 

§ 19. (18) Soi&xless Forms/ Nouns formed directly from the 
root, without any suffix except those of the cases, are especially 
frequent as the second element of a Compound, and take in this 
position the function of a Nomen Agentis, e. g. au-speXy ^ seer of 
birds,' from the root spec-, to see ; parti-cepa, * taking a share.' They 
are also found independently, e. g. Lat. dux, a leader. The Lat. 
Third Conj. Inf. Pass., e. g. agi, seems to be the Dat. of a suffixless 
Verbal Noun (ch. vi. § 15). 

§ 20. Composition. Compounds are seldom resolvable into two 
intact words like Gk. AiSa-Kovpoi, Lat. juris-jurandi, patres-famUiarum, 
The same is true of Reduplicates, which arose out of the habit of 
repeating a word for the sake of emphasis (cf. < a great, great deed ') 
or mimicry (cf. Lat. mur-mur) ; for one element is reduced almost 
beyond recognition, either the second element (in ' broken ' or 
curtailed Reduplication), e g. Lat. hal-b-us, gur-g-es, or more usually 
the first, e. g. ci-cind-ela, a glowworm ^ So in Compounds the fiill 
stem without the case suffixes is generally-used in the first part of the 
Compound, e. g. juri-dkus (contrasted with juris -jurandi), paM'tnda 
(contrasted with patres famUiarum), 

In Latin, owing to the weakening of unaccented vowels (ch. 
ii. § 14), every vowel in the final syllable of such a stem was liable 
to change under the early accentuation of the first syllable of each 
word (ch. ii. $ la), the usual reduction of a short vowel being to I 
(ch. ii. § 14). / is thus the Latin ' Composition-Yower par ex- 
cellence, usually representing L-Eur. d, which is found not only 
with 0-stems, e. g. Gk. Imrddafios (cf. Lat. hdli-ger), but also often 



* Lat. gur-gul'io, the throat, quer-quSr-us, shivering, give equal 
prominence to both elements. 
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with A-stems, e. g. Gk. N««^-/«axos beside viierj^pos (cf. Lat. aZt-fifer)^ 
N-stems, e. g. Gk. dxtid-Otruv (cf. Lat. homi-clda), and appended to 
many Consonant-stems, e. g. Gk. SpaseovT-o-fuxXXos (Lat. pedt-seguus^. 
Composition does not play so great a part in Latin as in Greek 
(cf . Liy. xxvi. ii. 4 quos * androgynes ' vnlgus, ut pleraque, faciliore ad 
duplicanda verba Graeoo sermone, appellat). The early dramatists 
and other imitators of Greek poetry incurred the censure of 
Quintilian for their attempts to reproduce Greek compounds like 
icv/na^rjv in Latin, as in Pacuvius' description of dolphins : 

N^rei rep^dirostrum, incuruiceruicum pecus ; 

and Yirgil uses a periphrasis like (Avema) sonantia sUvia (A. iii. 
44a), where an earlier poet might have employed a compound like 
sUm8(mus \ The compound Proper Names of other I.-Eur. languages 
are, as we have seen ($ 3), replaced in Latin (and the other Italic 
languages) by Adjective lO-stems, such as Lucius, 

II. VEBB-8TEM8. 

§ 21. Tense-stems. The formation of the Present-stem of the 
Verb has been discussed in §§ 9-5 of ch. vi. We have seen that the 
Derivative Verbs of the First, Second, and Fourth Conjugations, that 
is to say, derivatives from A-stems, 0-(£!-)stems, and I-stems, 
exhibit a Y-suffix ; e. g. fugo from/uga (stem fuga-) represents yugd-yd 
as Gk. rt/Mtf from the A-stem rifA^ represents *ufid'yca and Tifi&fA€y 
represents *rifAayofKv ; similarly clareo stands for *clarS-y5f firUo for 
*yfm-y«J. Similar Derivatives from U-stems belong to the Third Con- 
jugation, e. g. staiuo for *8tahL'y6, which includes a large number of 
varied Present-forms, especially (i) Beduplicated, e. g. gi-gn-o from 
the root 9^-. (a) With N-suffix or N- infix, e. g. ster-n-o from the root 
stSr-, U-n-qu-o from the root Wg«- (Gk. K€h<u), (3) With SKO-suffix, e. g. 
(0)nS'9co from the root gnS- ;. while a large number show the ordinary 
form of the root with no addition but the thematic vowel, e. g. 
ISg-o from the root Ug-. The formation of the Perfect-stem has been 
treated in $ 10 of the same chapter, with enumeration of the chief 
Latin types, (i) The Reduplicated Perfect, e. g. me-min-i (Gk. /le- 
fwv-a) from the root mm-f the Beduplication being often dropped, 
sometimes at a recent stage, e. g. class. Lat. tuU for 0. Lat. te'tuUi, 
sometimes as far back as the I.-Eur. period, e. g. tid-i (Gk. (f)oida). 
The Long-vowel Perfects like Bgi from ago, p9gi (beside p^-pig-i) from 
pdngo (root pag-) may be included in this class, (a) The S- Perfect, 

' Cf. sUvifragtis, used by Lucretius, who however complains that 
the ^ patrii sermonis egestas ' prevented him from reproducing the 
Greek compound 6/juHotUp€uij i. 83a 
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ooiresponding to the Greek First Aorist, e. g. dixi (O. Lat. deix-eC) 
like Gk. l-^ci^-ix, from the root deic-, (3) the V-Perfect, peculiar to 
lAtin, e. g. al-u-% from the root oL-j Jugd-v-i, fim-v-i, staJtui (O. Lat. 
sftrifl-r-t), re-pU'V-i from the root pU-, dcar-u-i for ♦ctor«-r-i, mon-u-i for 
*mon^v-t (ch. ii. $ 15 fin.)y and perhaps cdvi, favi, &c, if their dv 
stands for dzv, *caV'V'ij "^/av-v-iK The difference between Present 
and Perfect of the same Latin Verb, e. g. sinOf tUviy which so often 
puzzles the beginner, is due to the fact that a separate stem was used 
for either Tense, it being the exception and not the rule that 
a Present-stem formation should be retained throughout the con- 
jugation of the verb, e.g. Perf. Junxi (but Gk. l-(cv£-a) with the 
N-infiz of the Present iw-w-flr-o (cf. Gk. fevy-w-ia). 

Examples of the relation of the Perfect- to the Present-stem in 
Latin ai*e : — L Red uplicated Perfect, (a) With Reduplicated Present, 
bibo, bibi; sisto, stiti; mdo (for *8i-8(jS)d-o), tadi. (&) With N-Present, 
id-r^-goy te-tig-i (cf. Hom. Gk. rtrayay) ; tu-n-dOy tu-tud-i ; pu-n-go, pu- 
pug-i ; peiUo (for *pel-n-o) *, pe-ptd-i. The w of tondeo belongs to the 
root, for it is a Causatiye from the root tend- (Gk. rivdu), (c) With 
SKO-Present, disco (for *dio-8COf ch. x. § ao), di-dic-i, (d) With Y- 
Present, par-i-o, pe-per-i. Tuliy which has drifted apart from its 
-original N-Present tollo (for *tol-nro) and associated itself with fero, 
while toUo has adopted as its Perfect the compound suib^s-tuUj was 
in O. Lat. a Reduplicated Perfect, te-iul-i. The Reduplication Syl- 
lable has likewise dropped off in sddi (O. Lat. ad-dd-t), fidi with their 
N-Presents sci-^nrdo, fi-^nrdo (from the I.-Eur. root bheid-, Engl, bite), 
and some verbs whom the loss of their Reduplication has left in a 
form resembling the Present-stem, e. g. verto, verii ; cudo, cudi, while 
others retain distinctive features, e. g. rup4 from rUrm-po, where the 
N-Present has the weak-grade of the root reup- (Engl, be-reave) ; 
similarly /u(2-t from f Urn-do (root gheud-. Germ, giessen), «ic-» from 
vi-n-co (root weik-), Uqu-i (cf. Gk. A,^-A,o«ir-a) from U-n-quo (root leiq"-, 
Gk. X€«ira;) ; fug-i (Gk. iri-ipfvy-a) beside fug^irOy a Y-Present with the 
weak grade of the root bheug- (Qk. ipthyai) ; similarly sSdi beside 
s^deo (cf. Gk. ^(ofMi for *a€S-yo-fjiai, a Y-Present), iSgi ^ beside I8g0f 
a Root-Present. The absence of Reduplication in vtd-i, 0. Lat. veidei 
(from woid-ai, ch. x. § 8), dates from I.-Eur. times (Gk. otda for 
foid'o), and must have been equally old in Verbs beginning with 
a vowel, like Sdi from SdOy imi ' frt)m Smo, We cannot settle the 

^ Hence not, e. g. *cdram like yu^ram, *cas3em likefugctssem, 

' PvUsua should be *puUii8 (L-Eur. p«l-to-), and probably was in 

O. Lat., for puiito is Plautus' form of the Frequentative. 

' The 'lego of neg-lego (ch. ix. § 17), * I do not care for,* di-ligo {*dis- 

lego)f * I care for exceedingly,* has been referred to a different Verb 
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exact age of forms with s in Perfect and a in Present (cf. dgo, ^), 
like fac-i-o, fso-i (Gk. i-0ijK-a), j&o-d^f jSc-i, cap-i-Of cSp-i, O. Lat. dpio 
(coqno), *spi (^cdspi, class, coepif a disyllabic). These have Y-Presents, 
while frd-n-go, frSg-4y pd-n-go^ pSg-i have N-Presents. 

II. S-Perfect. (a) With Root-Present, dico (O. Lat. detc-o), dixi 
(O. Lat. deix-et, Gk. l-8«i£-o) ; -teg-o, -tea-» (Gk. l-A,€£-o) ; regr-o, rex-t 
(6k. &'p€^-a) ; teg-o, tex-i (Gk. i-<Tr€^-a) ; dfico (O. Lat. dmco from 
*dcMc-o), dMa:t. In uro (0. Lat. *<mro from *euso^ Gk. cvcw for ♦eu^o;), 
U9-si (cf. Gk. €u(ra for *€u<r-ff-o) the Perfect has the weak-grade 
of the root. (&) With N-Present, (i) N-infix, jungo^ junxi (cf. Gk. 
€-f«i/£-a) ; pingoy pinxi / ptangOj pUmxi / stringo, strinxi ; eocstinguoj 
exsHnxi ; Jingo, flnxi. They all retain this n in the Perfect, though 
not always in the P. P. P., e. g. junctusj eocstinctus, jMnctuSy but picltis, 
strictuSf fictus ; (a) N-suffix, temnoj tempsi for fem-s-t. (c) With Y-Present, 
saep-i-Oj aaep-si ; haurio (for *aM»-i-o), hausi (for *aMS-5-t, ch. ii. § 9) ; 
ftoer^o (for *Aaes«>), Aaesi (for ♦Aae«-»-t) ; o-sptc-i-o (Gk. CKiitroyim for 
*aiCfv-yo-tuuj p. 9a), o-^pex-t (Gk. €-a«fil/-d'-firjv) ; maneo, man-a-i. On 
the forms /tttei for "l/Wc-si from ftUcio, falsi for */MZsr-si from fulgeOj 
fmilsi for *wtdc-s» from mulceo, mulsi for ♦»it*2</-st from mWflreo, and 
with similar loss of Guttural in the Consonant-group, alsi, mersiy 
farsif sparsif tersi, tarsi, twrsi, see ch. x. § ao. The Assimilation (ch. 
X. § ao) of a Dental to the s of the Perfect produced ss, e. g. con- 
c&ss'i from concuHo, jussi from juheo with h for original dh (ch. x. 
S 17), which after a long vowel or diphthong was by the Phonetic 
Law of classical Latin (ch. ii. § 9) reduced to single 5, e. g. 
claitsi (older dauasi), vctsi (older vassi), suasi (older suassi), laesi 
(older laessi). The same happened in the case of roots ending 
in 8, e. g. g^-8i from the root gSs (Pres. gero with r for intervocalic 
«, ch. X. § 19}, iissi (see above), Jiausi and Jiaesi (see above). 
PrSS'S'i shows us that prSmo must have had a by-form *prS30 (cf. Gk. 
rpifua and rpe{ff)oa). The apparent discrepancy between vivo and 
ffbci is due to the fact that the root ends in g" (ch. x. § 18), which 
in Latin became v except before and affcer a consonant. Hence vivo 
for g"eig"(5 (cf. Engl. * quick,' in the sense of * living '), but vixi for 
*vig-8i, victus Noun for *vig'tus. Similarly veho (yeod, vectus) has an 

(cf. Gk. d-\4yWf I care for), which took an S-Perfect, -lexi. Hence 
neg-leocif di-lexi, but e-legi, de-legi, col-legi. IntsUexi however offers 
a difficulty. The difference in the Perfect of the compounds of emo, 
' I take,' has been referred to a discrimination between emo with 
its acquired sense, ^I buy,' and emo with its original sense, 
* I take.' Hence coewt, * I bought up,' beside compsi, dempsi, prompsi, 
sumpsi (S-Perfects). 
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intervocalic gh in its normal Latin form h (ch. x. § 18). Of. fruoff 
fructtu sum / Jlw, fiuxi ; etruo, struxu 

III. U-Perfect. This is the Perfect par excellence of Vowel- 
Verbs, e. g. re-pls-fy-i from the root pU-j /itgd-v-i from the Derivative 
of the stem fuga-. But we find it also with roots ending in If e. g. 
ah, alui f" coh, colui ; molo, molui ; con-siUo, oon-sului ; aal-i-o (Gk. dWofiai 
for *adK-yo'/icu)y scUui. Cf. grem-tti, geiv-ai, rap-ui, ap-er-ui, and op-er-ui 
(see ch. vii. %% a, 33). We have (a) a SKO-Present in tflr)n5-«co (Gk. 
y,-yvoi-(TKCt)) ; (gr)n5-rt / paaco, pa-vi ; cr^sco, crS-vi ; quiS-scOf quii-td ; 
aci-sco, »ci-w' ; (6) an N-Present in si-n-o (root set-), at-w, of which one 
Compound de-sino retains the true Perfect desHvi or, with loss of in- 
tervocalic t? (p. 14 n.), desiij but another, pono for *p6-8(i)no (ch. vii. 
$ a), came in the classical period to assume a new Perfect posui 
through the influence of the P. P. P. podtus ^ ; It-n-o (root lei-), H-vi ; 
sper-tiro (from root aper-), sprs-vi (from a by-root aprS-) ; ster-n-o (from 
root 5ter-), strdvi (from a by-root strd-) ; cer-n-o, crS-vi ; (c) a Redupli- 
cated Present in sero (for ♦af-«5 / cf Gk. ttffu for *<r«-<n7-fu), a8-w* from 
the root a^. The Perfects arcesaivi, lacessivi, peHvi, &c, point, as we 
have seen (ch. vi. § 4), to a by-form of the Present, *arce88i0f ^lacessio, 
*petiOf like pinsio beside jnvuo. Quaesivi from *quae88io, a similar by- 
form of 0. Lat. qiiae3{8)o (e. g. Enn. mari quaesentibu' uitam) has 
become associated with a related Present quaero from *quai3o (with 
single «)• QuuesOf prythee, is not the same form as quaero (ch.x. § 19). 

The other Tense-stems are discussed in ch. vi. §§ 8, 9, 11, la, and 
the Mood -stems in § 13 of the same chapter. 

§ 22. Verb-stems. Of suffixes used in forming Verb-stems, as 
opposed to Tense-stems, may be mentioned (i) -dh-, e. g. Gk. ki^^-B-w 
beside tofdoa. (a) -d e.g. Gk. eA -80-/101 from the root wdl- (Lat. vdo), 
which may be nothing but the Verb-stems dhs- * to pui^' and dO- 
* to give/ Thus Lat. a'ido (with d for I.-Eur. dh, ch. x. § 17) meant 
originally * I set heart to,' the first part of the word being connected 
with cor, the heart. (3) -t-, e. g. Gk. W«-t-« (Lat. pec-i-o) beside wiic-w, 
which seems connected with the P. P. P. suffix -to-. (4) -s-, e. g. Gk. 
diilfu beside Siipat, Tp€-(o')-a; beside r/>i-/t-a;, which seems the same 
as the £:S-suffix of Nouns, e. g. Gk. riKos^ stem rcXco-- (Gk. rcX^(<r)ai, 
Tc-T^XfO'-Tat). liatin examples are : gau-d-eo (Gk. yri$ofwu and yrjOio)) 
for *gax^-d'eo (cf. gavvius), saUo for *8al-^o (,Engl. to salt), plec-to (Gk. 
trX^«-r-« beside irXc«-a;), viso, older veisso, for weid-86, in-cesao for 
*in-c€d-8o (cf. cSdo). (5) -ss- of capessOf incipisso (Plant.), faceaao, lacesso, 

^ P6'8i-iu8 was regarded as poa-Uua VTith Verb-stem p68- ; and so 
a Perfect pos-ui was coined on the type of al-uiy oZ-tftis, mon-ut, mon- 
ttus, &c. But the older vmters have invariably jM^vi, e. g. Catullus 
xxxiv. 7 : quam mater prope Beliam Deposiuit oliuam. 
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sometimes called ' Intensives ' or < Desideratives ' of capiOj incipiOy 
facio, lacioj is connected with the Tense-formation {amassOj Ac.) 
discussed in ch. yi. $ la. Other Latin endings are : (6^ -7o and -t7fo 
of Diminutive Verbs, e. g. conscribtUo Gatull. (7) -co of allnco, /Wtco, 
&c., another Diminutive suiBz (§ 9^ (8) -ro of lamb-ero, con-sid-ero, is 
like -TO of the Derivative temperare from tempus. (9) -tgo of navigo, &c., 
is nothing but the Verb ago, as -/ico of aedi/ko^, &c., is the Verb /oao, 
both having the form of Derivatives from Compound Verbal Nouns 
(cf. remigo from remex, Gk. oUo^fiioa from oi«od<$ftos). Verbs in -lo, 
-flto, -co, -ro similarly show the Derivative Verb type and follow the 
First Conjugation. On Iteratives or Frequentatives in -to {-so), 
derivatives from Perf. Part. Pass, stems, see ch. vi. § a, and on 
Desideratives in -turio {-surio), derivatives from Verbal Nouns in 
-tor, see ch. vi. § 5, on verbs in -uno, -urrioy e. g. Ugurrio, derivatives 
from Verbal Nouns in -Ura, see ch. vi. § 5. 

* A Compound Verb, composed of a Noun and a Simple Verb, 
takes in Latin the form of a First Conj. Derivative, e. g. cb&difico from 
aedi/icuSf in Greek the form of a Second Conj. Derivative, e. g. 

6tK090fJt€M from olK0S6fiOS. 
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APPENDIX A. 

SPECIMENS OP EAELY LATIN. 

$ 1. The Birenos-inscriptioxL (Sixth to fourth cent. b.o.) 
(written on a sacrificial vessel) : — 

loueis (?-ues) at deiuos qoi med mitat, nei ted endo cosmis uirco 
sied asted, noisi Ope Toitesiai pakari uois. Duenos med feced (? 
feked) en Manom einom. Die noine med Mano stated. 

lovios (?) od deas qui me mittet, ne te indo comis Virgo sit adstet, nisi 
Opem Tuieriae paar&m * vis. BSnus * me fecit in Manum enim ^ (? unum)^ 
Die noni (? nooeni) me Mano stcUo (i. e. sistOo), < Who offers me to the 
Gods of the Sky, may Proserpine not be kind to thee nor stand by 
thee, unless thou wouldest have the Help of Tuteria appeased. 
Bonus made me for Manus indeed. On the ninth day set me (as 
offering) to Manus.' 

$ 2. The Soipio Epitaphs (from end of third to middle of second 
cent. B.C.) (in Satumian Metre) : — 

(a) Hone oino ploirume cosentiont R[omai] 
Duonoro optumo fuise uiro, 
Luciom Scipione ; filios Barbati 
Gonsol, censor, aidilis hie fuet a[pud uos] : 
Hec cepit Corsica Aleriaque urbe : 
Dedet Tempestatebus aide mereto[d]. 
Hune unum plurimi consenHuni Bomae bonorum optimum fuisse virum, 
Lucium Scipionem : JQius BarhoH consul^ censor, aedHis hie fait apud vos : 
Hie cepit Corsicam' Aleriamque urbem; dedit Tempestatibus aedem merito, 

^ A Rl-stem Adj. from the root of pax. Al. paeare (a Sg. Pros. Ind.) 
totns. 

* Cf. bene beside bonus. 

" With the same use of enim as Virgil's tibi enim, tibi, maxima 
Juno {A, viii. 84). The translation given above, which supposes 
that the sense of the Inscription is that the bowl is to be used in 
sacrifices to the Di Manes and not to the Di Jovii, with the exception 
of ' Ops Tuteriae,' is by no means certain. Some decipher the last 
words as Duenoi ne med male statpd, ' Bono ne a me malum stata' 
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(h) Cornelius Lucius Scipio Barbatus, 

Gnaiuod patre prognatus fortis uir sapiensque, 
Quoius forma uirtutei parisuma fuit, 
Gonsol, censor, aidilis quei fuit apud uos, 
Taurasia, Cisauna Samnio cepii, 
Subigit omne Loucanam opsidesque abdoucit. 
Comeli'us Lucius Scipio BarhcOus, Qnaeo patre prognahu fortis vir 
sapiensque, cuius forma virtuMparissumafuit, consul, censor, aedilis qui fuit 
apud vos, Taurasiam, Cisaunam, Samnio (Abl.) cepii, subigit omnem 
Lucanam ohsidesque abducit. % 

(c) Quei apice, insigne Dialis flaminis, gesistei^ 
Mors porfecit tua ut essent omnia breuia, '* 
Honos, fama uirtusque, gloria atque ingenium*; 
Quibus sei in longa licuiset tibe utier uita^ ^ 
Facile £acteis superases gloriam maiorum; 
Quare lubens te in gremium, Scipio, recipit 
Terra, Publi, prognatum Publio, Comeli. 
Qui apicem, insigne Dialis flaminis, gessisH, Mors perfedt tua ut essent 
omnia hrevia, honos, fama virtusqucy gloria atque ingenium ; quibus si in 
longa licuisset tibi uti vita, facile faetis- superasses gloriam majorum, Quare 
libens te in gremium, Scipio^ recipit terra, Publi, prognatum PubHo, 
Comeli, 

((2) Magna sapientia multasque uirtutes 
Aetate quom parua poeidet hoc saxsum. 
Quoiei Vita defecit non Honos honore, 
Is hie situs, quei nunquam uictus est uirtutei. 
Annos gnatus XX is l[oc]eis mandatus. 
Ne quairatis honore quei minus sit mandatus. 
Magnam sapientiam muUasque virtutes aetate cumparvapossidet hoc saxum, 
Cui Vita deceit non Honos honorem, is hie situs, qui nunquam victus est 
virtute. Annos natus viginti is (? iis) locis mandatus, Ne quaeratis honorem 
cur minus sit mandatus. 

(e) (On Cn. Scipio Hispanus, praetor 139 B.o.) (Elegiacs) :— 
"Virtutes generis mieis moribus accumulaui, 

Progenie mi genui, facta patris petiei, 
Maiorum optenui laudem, ut sibei me esse creattim 
Laetentur; stirpem nobilitauit honor. 
§ 3. The Decree of Aemilius Faulus (189 b.c.) : — 
L. Aimilius L. f. inpeirator decreiuit utei . quei Hastensium 
seruei in turri Lascutana habitarent leiberei essent, agrum 
oppidumque, quod ea tempestate posedisent, item possidere {utbere- 
que iousit dum poplua senatusque Romanus uellet. Act. in caatreis 
A.D. xii. K. Febr. 

L. AemUius L, /. imperator decrevit uH qui llastensiim servi in JMrri 
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Zosctttfana ho^nJtat&rd VSbefri essentj agrum oppidumque, quod ea tempestate 
poasedisseniy item possid^e habereque jttssit dumpopuius senatuaque Romanus 
veUet, Act, in castris a.d. xii. K, Febr. 

§ 4. The Senatus Oonsultum de Baoclianalibus (i86 b.c). 

Q. Marcius L. f., S. Postumius L. f. cos. senatum consoluerunt 
N. Octob. apud aedem Duelonai. Sc arf. M. Olaudi M. f., L. Valeri 
P. f.^ Q. Minuci C. f. De Bacanalibus quel foideratei esent ita 
exdeicendum eensuere. Neiquis eorum Bacanal habuise uelet. 
Seiques esenjK^ quel sibei deioerent necesus ese Bacanal habere, eels 
ntei ad pr. lirbanum Bomam uenirent ; deque eeis rebus, . ubei eorum 
nerba audita esent, utei senatus noster decemeret, diun ne minus 
senatoribus C adesent quom ea res cosoleretur. Bacas uir nequis 
adiese uelet ceiuis Bomanus neue nominus Latini neue socium 
quisquam, nisei pr. urbanum adiesent isque de senatuos sententiad, 
dmn' ne minus senatoribus C adesent quom ea res cosoleretur, 
ioQsiset. Censuere. Sacerdos nequis uir eset. Magister neque 
iilf neque muUer quisquam eset. Neue pecuniam quisquam eorum 
Cjomoinem habuise uelet, neue magistratum, neue pro magistratud 
tieque uirum neque mulierem quiquam feoise uelet. Neue post 
liac inter sed coniourase neue comuouise, neue conspondise, neue 
' conpromesise uelet, neue quisquam fidem inter sed dedise uelet. 
SacA in oquoltod ne quisquam fecise uelet, neue in poplicod, neue 
in preiuatod, neue exstrad urbem sacra quisquam fecise uelet, nisei 
pr. uibanum adieset, isque de senatuos sententiad, dum ne minus 
senatoribus C adesent quom ea res cosoleretur, iousiset. Censuere. 
Homines pious V oinuorsei, uirei atque mulieres sacra ne quisquam 
fecise uelet, neue inter ibei uirei pious duobus, mulieribus pious 
tribus, arfuise uelent, nisei de pr. urbani senatuosque sententiad, 
utei suprad scriptum est. Haice utei in couentionid exdeicatis ne 
minus trinum noundinum ; senatuosque sententiam utei scientes 
esetis. Eorum sententia ita fuit : sei ques esent, quel aruorsum 
ead fecisent quam suprad scriptum est, eeis rem caputalem 
faciendam censuere. Atque uteihoce in tabolam ahenam in- 
ceideretis : ita senatus aiquom censuit; uteique earn figier ioubeatis, 
ubei facilumed gnoscier potisit ; atque utei ea Bacanalia, sei qua 
sunt, exstrad quam sei quid ibei sacri est, ita utei suprad scriptum 
est, in diebus X quibus uobeis tabelai datai erunt faciatis utei 
dismota sient. 

Q, M(xrciw8 L. f,^ S. FMtumi'us L,f, cofis. senatum consuluerunt N. Octob. 
apud aed^m BeO&nae, Sc, adf. M, Claudius M. /, L. Valerius P. /., 
Q, Minucius C, f. Be BacchanaUbus qui foederati essent ita edicendum 
€»mtere. Nequis eorum Bacchanal habuisse vdlet, Siqui essent^ qui siU 
dicerent necesse esse Bacchanal habere, ei uti ad pr, wrbaimm Bomam 
venirent, deque eis rebus, ubi verba eorum audita essent, uU senatus 
>' ■ - N 
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nasUr deeemeret, dum ne minus senatoribus C adesseni quum ea res eofi- 
siiHereiur, Bacehaa vir nequis (tdiisae veUet civis Bomamu, neve nominia 
Latinif neve sockrum qyiequamf nisipr. urbanum adiiaeent, isgue de senatus 
senteniia, dum ne minus senatoribus C adesaerd tpmm ea res consuleretury 
iussisset. Censuere. Sacerdos nequis vir esset. Magister neg[ue vir neque 
mulier q^isq^am esset : neve pecuniam qmsquam eorum communem habuisse 
vdlet, neve magistnUum, neve pro magisiratu neque virum neque mulierem 
quisquam fecisse veOet. Neve posthac inter se coniurasse neve convovisssy neve 
conspondisse, neve compromisisse vdlet, neve quisquam /idem inter se dedisse 
veUel, Sacra in occuUo ne quisquam fedsse veUet, neoe in publico, nece in 
private, neve extra urbem sacra quisquam fecisse velUt^ nisi pr. urba/Mxm 
adiisset, iaque de senatus senteniia, dum ne minu^ senatoribus C adesseni 
quum ea res consuleretur, iussisset. Censuere. Homines plus Vuniversi, viri 
.^cstque muUeres sacra ne quisquam fedsse veUet, neve interibi viri plus dudbWf 
mulieribus plus iribus, adfuisse vellent, nisi de pr, urbani senatusque 
sententiay uti supra scriptum est, Haec uH in contione edicaiis ne minus 
trinum nundinum, senatusque sentenUam uti scientes esaetis, Eorum 
sententia ita fuit : siqui essent qui advoraum ed (Ady.) fedssent, quam 
supra scriptum est, ds rem capitalemfadendam censuere, Atque uAi hoc in 
tdbulam dhenam indderetis : ita^ senatus aequum censuit ; utique eam Jigi 
iubeatiSf ubi fadUime nosd posdt ; atque uii ea Bacchanalia, siqua aunt, 
extra quam siquid ibi sacri est, ita uH scriptum est, in ditbus X ; q^ibua 
vobis tabellae daiae erunt, fadatis uH dimota nnL 

$ 5. The Spoleto InBoription (c. 180 b.o.). 

Honce loucom nequis uiolatod neque exuehito neque exferto quod 
louci siet neque cedito nesei quo die res deina anua fiet. Eod die 
quod reidinai causa fiat sine dolo oedre lioetod. Seiquis uiolasit, 
loue bouid piadum dated. Seiquis scies uiolasit dolo malo, louei 
bouid piaclum datod et a. CCC moltai suntod, eius piacli moltai- 
que dicatore exactio estod. 

Hunc lucum nequis violato neque evehito neque ^erto quod lud sit neque 
caedito nid quo die res dimna annual fiet, Eo die quod rd didnae cauaa 
fiat dne dolo caedere liceto. Si quis vidasdt, Jod bove piaclum date. Siquia 
adens viclcbsdt dolo malo, Jovi bove piadum dcUo et a, CCC muUae sunto^ 
ejus piaculi multaeque dicaiori exadio eato. 
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APPENDIX B 

LIST OF SPELLINGS. (Of, ch. ii. §§ lo, 14 ; ch. x. $ 20.) 



dbiciOf adieioj &o. better than 

aibjiciOf &c. 
adulescens (Noun), not adoleacem. 
aequipero, not aequiparo, 
aerumna, not erumna. 
aesHmo : aesiumo is the older 

spelling. 
afuiy &c , not abfuij &o. 
Alexandreay Dareus, &^ is the 

spelling of the Bepublic ; 

Alexandria, Darius, of the 

Empire. 
alium, better than alUum, 
amoenus, not amenus. 
ancora, better than anchora. 
aitgutla. 

amUus, not anmUus. 
arcesso : aocerao is a Yulgar form. 
artus, artare : ardua, ardare are 

earlier i^ellings. 
auctor, aiictoritas, not autor, auto- 

riUis (ch. ii. $ 10). 
Aiitumniis, not Auctumnus, 
bdua, not beUua. 
hen0cium, &c., better than 6en»- 

ficium, &c 
I l)racchium and hrachium, 
bucinaf not buccina, 
caecuSy not ooecus. 
caelebs, not oadebs, 
caelum, not ooelum. 
eoemen^tn, not cem«nA«m. 
eotfftum, not coenum. 



caerimonia and coeremonta, not 
cer-. 

caesariesy not cesaries, 

caespesy better than cespes. 

caeshiSy not ce5<u«. 

C!am«na, not Cismoena. 

ceTio, not coma, though this mis- 
spelling was of early date (ch. 
ii. $ 10). 

ceteri, not caeteri, 

cHaudo, not dudo, 

dipeus: dupeua is the older 
spelling. 

comminusy not cominus^ch. ii. § 10). 

condiciOy better than conditio. 

conedOy conUor, coniveo, cowubium, 
better than connedoy &c. 

conjunxy better than con^ua, 

contio, not concio (ch. ii. $ 10). 

conviciHiny not convt^'tim. 

cottidie and cotidiey not guo^ie. 

cu27etiSy not cu^aus. 

(tomnum, not e^ampnum. 

deZiro, better than ddero (ch. ii. 
§ 10). 

diciOt better than ditio. 

dinosco: dignosco is the older 
spelling. 

dissipo : disaupo is the older spell- 
ing (ch. ii. $ 15). 

disti7ig%iOy not distingo, 

degans, better than digans, 

emptua, &c., not enUua, ko. 
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tipUhda, better than episMa. 
ems, better than hems, 
exisiimo (see asstimo). 
exaanguis, exacindOf Ac, better 

than exanffuiSf eoccindo. 
facinorosus, better th&n facinerosus. 
fcienua, andfenus. 
/aenuniy and /enum, not foenum. 
fecundus, not foecundits. 
feminaf not foemina. 
fetuSf not foetus, 
frenumf not fraenum, 
fuUilis, better tha.n futUis. 
genetivusy better than genitivus. 
genetriXf better than geniirix. 
gleba and glaeba. 
Hadria, not Adria. 
haedv^, not hed%i8. 
harenaj probably better than 

arena (ch. ii. $ lo). 
harundo, probably better than 

arundo. 
haruspeXf probably better than 

aru^>ex. 
hedera, better than edera, 
helluOf better than heltio, 
hereSj not JiaereSj nor eres. 
hiems, better than kiemps. 
holus and oliis. 
hordeumy not -ium, 
ilicoy not iUico, 
indiius, and inclutus (older) ; not 

indytus (ch. i. § 6), 
incoho and incfioo, 
indutiae, not -ciae. 
infitiae, not -dae. 
intdlego, better than inteUigo, 
jueundusj better than jocundus. 
JuppUeTj better than Jupiter, 
lacnmaj and la/ruma (older) : not 

lachrimaj nor ktchryma, nor 

lacryma (ch. i. § 6). 
libet : hibet is the older spelling. 
litiera, better than litera. 



lituSf better than littus. 

maereoj maestuSj not moereo, 

moestus, 
maUvolu8y &c., probably better 

than maUvolus, &c. 
manifesluai martufcstus is the 

older spelling (ch. ii. § 15). 
mercennarius, not mercenarius. 
miHaj not miUia (ante-class.) 

(ch. ii. § 9). 
mixtus, not mistus. 
monumentum and monimerttum. 
mvlta : mvlcta is the old spelling. 
murena, probably better than 

muraena. 
nadus and nanctus. 
navus, better than gnavus (older). 
nS * verily/ better than nae (ch. 

ix. § 16). 
neglegoy better than negligo, 
negotium, not negocium. 
nenittj not naenia. 
nequiquam and nequicguam. 
7toviciu8y not noviiius. 
WMWWMS, better than numus, 
nuntiOf not nuncio (ch. ii. § 10). 
oboedio, not obedio. 
obscenusj better than obscaenus : 

not obscoenu>s. 
onustuSf better than h(mustus. 
otium^ not ocium, 
padex and pdex, not peUex. 
Padignif not Peligni. 
paencj not pene nor poem, 
paenitet. not penitety nor poenitet. 
paulum; pauOurn is the older 

spelling. 
perconior, probably better than 

percundor, 
perennisy not peremhis. 
pemicieSj not pemities (p. 60). 
piUeuSf better than pUeus. 
PoUio and Polio, 
pomeriumf better than pomoerium. 
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ponH/ex; porUiifex is the older 

spelling. 
prctesepe, better than praeaaepe. 
prelum, not pradum, 
pretiumy not precium. 
proelium, not pradium. 
proscctenium, probably better than 

proscenium, 
pvUcheTy superseded puker (ch. i. 

§6). 
quoMuoTf better than quaiuor, 
quoties : guoHens is the older 

spelling. 
raeda, better than reda : not rh-, 
Baetia, not RhaeUa», 
rec&uii, not recidi, 
recipero: recupero is the older 

spelling. 
rdigio : reUigio is the older 

spelling. 
reliquiae; reUiquiae is the older 

spelling. 
repperi, reppuli, reUuli, not reperi, 

r^puii, reMi (oh. vi. § lo). 
resHnguOy not -go, 
saeculumy not seculum, 
aaepes, saepio, better than sep-, 
saeUiy better than seta, 
aarioy not sarrio, 
satira and satura (older) : not 

saiyra. 
scaena, better than scena (p. 13 n.). 
s^fndcrumy better than sepulchrum 

(ch. ii. § 10). 
sescentiy better than sexcenii, 
sStiuSy not secius, 
solaciumy not sdaHum, 



soUemniSy not soUenniSy nor sol- 

lempnis, 
soUerSy not solera. 
solUcito, not sciicito, 
^Mtium, not -cium. 
stilus, not stylus, 
suhdesy not sobc^, 
sucusy better than succus. 
sulphur and sMtpur, not sulfur 

(ch. ii. § 6). 
suscenseOy better than succenseo, 
susptcio, better than suspiiio. 
taeteTy not teter, 
temnoy not tempno, 
iempio, better than tento. 
t?iesaurus ; fhensaurus is the older 

spelling. 
Thrcbx and Thraex. 
tingo and tinguo. 

toties : totiens is the older spelling. 
transmittOy &c., and iramiitOy &c, 
tusy better than thus (ch. i. § 6). 
umerusy better than humerus, 
umor, umidusj better than humffr, 

humidus (ch. ii. § 10). 
ungu4) and ungo, 
vcditudoy not valiiudo. 
Vergilius, not Virgilius (late), 

(cf. p. 10 n.). 
VerginiuSy not rirptrnMS (late). 
vertex; vortex is the older spelling. 
vicesimusy commoner than vige- 

simus, 
vidima: victuma is the older 

spelling (ch. ii. § 15). 
vUicuSy not vUlicus (ante-class.) 

(ch. ii. $ 9). 



(For details about these spellings the student should consult 
Georges, Leodkon der Lateinischen Wortformeny Leipzig, 1889 ; Brambach, 
HH^dntcJUein fUr Lateinische Bechtschreibungy third ed., Leipzig, 1884 ; 
or the larger work by the same author, Die NeugestaUung der Latei- 
nischen OrthographiSy Leipzig, 1868. The spelling of Quintilian's 
time should be our model.) 
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dbiSgmu, 

aOua (P. P. P. ft Noun). 

c^fftictus, 

cUiSrsum (for cdUivoraum). 

drdeo (Of. Sridua). 

bustum. 

calSsco, and other * Inceptives ' of 

a Conj. Verbs. 
ccsUUa (Dim. of catena), 
chirurgus (Gk. x«</>wp7^0' 
c^nctus, 

eonjUnx, 

ciintio (probably). 

corS^ (Dim. of cor(hia). 

crdsHnus (from eras). 

crBsco. 

crisptis. 

cuncius. 



dixi, dictus, 

dtgnus (probably). 

duxi (probably), ductus. 

Ssca. 

Etruscus (cf. EtrUria), 

es^stimo (from ex and aesHmo, as 

excisus from ex and coesus). 
exs^ndt«s. 
fsstus (of. fSriae), 
fixus. 
fidus, 

fldsculus (Dim. offlSs). 

/rdngOf fractm. 

frustra (tromfraus). 

functus. 

furtim, furtivus, furtum (fi-om far). 



gedrgicus (Gk. y€ajpyuc6s), 

hSstemus. 

iUBx, lawless (but iU&Cy alluring) . 

iniriirsum (for intii>vcrsuin). 

jUnxif jUnctus. 

jfurgo (older jwrigo, from jus and 

ago), 
jushu (from jUs) 
Idrdum (older Idridum). 
Idroa (older Idrua^ trisyll.). 
Idtrina (older lavatrind). 
IdtrOf I bark. 
iSctus. 

Uctor. 

lOcUyr. 

lUdus (cf. Wgeo). 

lustrumy expiation. 

lux. 

mdUe (older mdveUe). 

MdrUius (from Mdnius). 

Mdrcus, MdrceUuSj &c. 

Mars (cf. Mavors). 

massa (Gk. /xa(d). 

mercSnnarius (for *inercSd narius). 

mVle. 

mUvus (older mtluios, trisyll.). 

mUsculus (Dim. of mus), 

n&scor. 

n^dstus {from. fds). 

nolle (from *noveUej ch. vi. § 23). 

nondum (cf. nGn). 

nongenti (from ♦ novengenti). 

nonnOf ndnnuUi (cf. twn). 

nosco. 

niiUus (see itUtis). 

nUndinae (older noundinae). 
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niZnftus (from nonenHui), 

naJtrio, 

6acUluin, dsciUum (Dim. of 68), 

dsHum (cf. fls), 

PaeRgntis, 

pcUuster (from pcdiis), 

pdacoy pdstus, pastor, 

pistor. 



plSctrum (Gk. nXrjierfiw), 

Pmio. 

prSndo {older prehendo) , 

princepa (cf. pnnrna), 

pnscusj prisHnus. 

primgnuB. 

prSmpsi, promptua. 

prOrsus (older provorsus). 

pubUcus, Publius (from pUbes), 

purgo (older pUrigOf from pUrus 

and ago), 
quSrtus. 
gtuiBsco. 

gtuXnque, gulnius, gulndeciniy &e. 
qiASnus (older guSvorsiui), 
rdstrum (from rddo), 
rixiy rSctiis, 
rSgnum. 
rix, 

roacidtis (from rSs). 
rostrum (from r5do). 
rUeto, 

rUrsus (from re-vorsus). 
rUsticwt (from rus), 
sSnetus. 
sOptrum (Gk. aicfjirrpov). 



scfiptum, 

^gnis. 

semSstriSf (from nansis), 

sSsqui- (from sSmisque), 

sSstertius (from aSmis}. 

SSstitis, 

s^um (probably). 

ststrum (Gk. c^icrpov). 

sSlsHtium (cf. sSt), 

stdgnum, 

stUla. 

8t4;S8C0. 

sumpsif aun^fftus, 

suraum. 

tadua. 

tSxi, tSctm, 

tfnslia, 

aUua (Dim. of Unua), 

iXUra, iXLUmua. 

UnguOj Unctua, 

Haaiy Hatua. 

Hague, 

u^rpo (older *MSuniw). 

vSsadum (Dim. of v&s). 

vdsbua, 

t^ndo (cf. t^um do), 

ternua (from t>5r). 

xfichMy victor, 

ma. 

vindemia (from tfinum and demo), 

V^^niua. 

tnacua, 

vixi. 



(For the evidence of these quantities, the student maj consult 
Marx, HiUfsbuchleinf'ar die AuaapracheLateiniacher Vokale in Poaitionalangen 
Silhen, second ed., Berlin, 1889, a book to be used with great caution ; 
GrOber, Vulgdrlateiniache Substrata Bomaniacher Wdrter, a series of 
articles in the Archiv fOr Lateiniache Lexikographie, vols, i-iv ; also 
Christiansen, Le Apidhua et I longia inacriptionum Latinarumy Kiel, 1889. 
The weakening of a vowel in Composition is a proof that the vowel 
was short, for long vowels were not affected bj loss of accent (p. 31). 
Thus inermia attests drma^ in/ringo attests /ran^, &c.) 
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A, pronunciation, 9; phonetic 

changes, 148 sq. 
-a, shortening of, 3S 
a, ab, cibSy Prep., 128. 
dbego for ahigoy 33. 
Ablative (see Declension). 
Ablaut (see Gradation). 
absque, 128. 
ac (see atque), 
accedo for acddOy 33. 
Accentuation, 2a sqq. 
AccherunSj Plant., 16. 
Aocius, doubling of vowel, 7 ; flrgr, 

7- 
Aoousative (see Declension). 
Achivif 31. 

Active, endings (see Verb). 
adulum, 125. 
Acute Accent, 22. 

ad, Prep., 129. 
adeoj Adv., 123. 
Adjective, 63 sqq. 
Adverbs, 118 sqq. 
adversus (-w), Prep., 119. 

ae, pronunc. of, 12. 

««*», 4a, 153. 
aegrotus, 151. 
aenu9, 52. 
aequipero, 33. 
-aes in Gen. Sg., 46. 
aes, 52. 
a«tos, 29. 
c^f^ Prep., 129. 
affdtim, 119. 
ager, 149. 
Agma, 7. 
agnua, 157. 



agricola, 40. 

^^'grenfum, 34. 

AI (see Diphthongs). 

-at of Gen., Dat. Sg., 43 sq. 

aio, 115; ainy pronunc. of, 12. 

(day 158. 

alacer, 33. 

Alcumena, 27. 

oZtos, Adv., 122. 

alienuSf 83. 

cUioqui (-n), 145. 

oZiorsum, 119. 

oZt^uis, 82. 

-alis (see Suffix -LI-). 

a2iu5, 83. 

Alphabet, i sqq. 

cUtery 67, 83 ; -!i«. Gen., 77 n, 

aliemis, Adv., 123. 

altenUer, 84. 

a2^'nsecu8, 29. 

a2u9nni4a, 106. 

am-y Prep., 129. 

anibageSy 61 n., 149. 

amW-, Prep., 129. 

ambOy 37. 

amo^tef, 12. 

amphorum {Qen, PL), 46. 

an, Conj., 141. 

an-y Prep., 129. 

Anaptyxis (see Parasitic 

Vowel). 
ancilkiy 26. 
anhdoy 34, 129. 
antmo/, 52. 
anquirOy 129. 
an^e, anfe5, 129. 
arUennaCy anteslariy 129. 
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aritieus, anUquus, 165. 

aaUisteSj 199. 

Aorlst (see Tense-Stems). 

aperio^ 198. 

Apex, over long vow., 7. 

apt'Mor, apius, 115. 

Apocope, a8. 

Appius (see Claudius). 

apudy 199. 

ar for od, Prep., af/an, a^u«run^, 

arvena, 19. 
arboretum, arhus^my 165. 

arioeno, 29. 

Article, Def., 23. 

arfus, a limb, 57. 

arvum, 163. 

-dj, e. g. nostras, a8. 

-05, Gen. Sg., 43. 

oirp- for ab^-, e. g. aapoirto, 158. 

Aspirates, Gk. in Lat. orthogr., 

6, 15 sq. ; pronunc. of, 16. 
Assimilation, of Prep, in Gomp. 

Vb., 158. 
-asaoj "ossim, Vb.-formsin, 100, 102. 
asty 139. 
'Ostery e.g. peditaster (see Suffix 

-TERO-). 
aty Conj., 138. 
Athematic, Conjug., 86. 
atque {ac)y 20, 28, 137. 

«<?"* (-»), 139, 145. 

ATJ, pronunc. of, 12 ; phonetic 

changes, 153. 
au-y Prep., 128. 
aucepsy 26, 
audacter {-iter), 121. 
atideoy 29. 
ave (see have), 
augeoy 153. 
aula {6lla)y 159. 
aus' (o»-) in osculuniy &c., 151. 
auty 138. 
auteniy 139. 
autor for -c<-, 21. 
au^wzo, 26. 

Auxiliary Verbs, accent of, 24. 
atmZJa, 159. 
at7uncuZu9, aunc-, 16 n. 

B, pronunc, 16 ; phon. changes, 
156. 



haUaenoy 16. 

balneuniy baiin-y 30. 

barea, 30. 

heUuniy O. Lat. dusOumy 155. 

2w»«, 175 ; -*, 35. 

BH, phon. changes of, 156. 

-W of ibi, &c., 123. 

bibOy 156 ; -«, Perf., 170. 

biooipoTy 168. 

-&t7t8 (see Suffix -DHLO-). 

biSy 67. 

boniM, O. Lat. dwmusy 155. 

bo«, 56. 

'bra (see Suffix -DHRO-). 

bracchiumy 16. 

Breves Breviantes, 34 sqq. 

breoiSy 64. 

Broken Beduplioation, 168. 

Bruges for PA»w-, 16, 

•brum (see Suffix -DHRO-). 

bs, pronunc. of, 21. 

btica^m, 165. 

■hulum (see Suffix -DHLO-). 

-butuius, e.g. errabwndusy no. 

buxtis, 6. 

O, the letter, 3; pronunc., 13, 17. 

C. for cenfum, 3 n. ; for Gat'us, 6. 

cadavery 106. 

CoeciZttts, Cec-, 13. 

coefobs, 51. 

coelioolum. Gen. PL, 46. 

ca2amtto5, ^d-, 19. 

ca2car, 52. 

caldariuSy 99. 

coMttf for -lid-y 27, 30. 

caitfaciOy calf-y 27, 35. 

coZumnia, ooZror, 163. 

caixy lime, 6. 

Campans for -ntM, 27. 

campesfer, 164. 

canes, Nom. Sg., 61 n. 

cano, cectm, 170. 

canorus, 164. 

copesso, 172. 

capiOy cepiy 171. 

careZus for -duusy 30. 

caro, fiesh, 53. 

Oases (see Declension). 

caiusy 107. 

Catullus on Arrius, 16. 

causa, -ssa, 20. 
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CatuatiTe Vbs., 89. 

caveoj cavi, 170 ; cautuntf 13. 

cavusy 15a. 

-ce, Particle, 79. 

CecUius for Cteec-, 13. 

cSdOf 103. 

-ce^fo, 108. 

ceZo, 88. 

centty -oe-f aa. 

-cendi, Perf., 170. 

een^m, 67. 

cer^>rum, 164. 

ccmo, crew, 17a. 

ecmx (Sg., Plur.), 4a. 

cefemm, Conj., 139 ; ceieroqui (-n), 

145. 
-cetum (see Suffix -TO-), 
eeu, 141. 

-ch- (Gk. x), -ccA-, Plaut., 16. 
Change of Unaocented Vowel 

(see Weakening). 
Chi (see Aspirates), 
-ci- and -<i-, 17. 
circum, -a, Prep., 139 sq.; cirdter, 

130. 
Circnmflez Aooent, aa. 
ci8 (ciira)f 130. 
dtus, 107 ; -td, Adv., 35. 
-d- for -«-, 156. 
erodes, 108. 

clam (dancuium), dandeaUnus, 130. 
Clandiiu (App.), reforms alph., 

5 ; (£mp.), reforms alph., 7. 
daudOf 154. 
daviSy 154. 
diww, 51. 
Cloditut, 13 n. 
Close Syll., quant, of vowel, 

App. 0. 
'dum (-culum) (see Suffix -L0-). 
On. for Chiaeus, 6. 
-co of oZWco, &c., 173. 
coena (see ceTta). 
coepio, 115 ; -p^us sum, 95. 
cogOf 151. 
cofff's, 159. 

coUuniy 159 ; gender of, 41. 
coioniay 161. 
coiulw, 33. 
edtamtiSy 19. 
o)2u«, 47. 
com- {cum)y Prep., 13a 



comes, 51. 

comminus, -m-, aa, lao. 
como, -mpsiy 171 n. 
Comparison, of Adj., 64 sqq. 
Compensation, length bj, 159. 
compUumy 33. 

Compounds (Noun and Adj.), 
168; (Verb) 173; Separable, 

34. 
conectOy conitoTy conttdtum, spelling 

of, ao, 
Conjugations (see Verb). 
Conjunotions, 136 sqq. 
conscribiUoy 173. 
Consonant, pronunc. of, 13 sqq.; 

lost in group, 157. 
con^io, 54. 
contra, 130. 
controversicty ia3. 
contubemiumy 33. 
eontumdia factum ituTj 104 n. 
copiay 151. 
capukty 151. 
cor, 5a. 
coramy 131. 
corbua for corvusy 16. 
comix, 166. 
cornus, cornel, 156. 
cmmay spelling of, 16. 
cos, 107. 

cosen^ton^ Soipio Epit., iia. 
cottidiBy 85. 
eoueniionid, 54. 
crastinusy i6a. 
cratesy 148. 
crebesco for -&r-, 18. 
credo, 17a. 
crescoy -5t», 17a. 
-cu&i, 80. 
cudoy 'diy 170. 
cutcut'modi, 77. 
ct(/u5, P088., 7a. 
-cuit, Perf.,. 170. 
-ctUo-y Dim. (see Suffix -L0-). 
cum Prep, (see com); Conj. (see 

quum) ; the spelling, ai. 
cuwae, 153. 
-cundus, no. 
..cunquey 137. 
cupre8a4<,.,i6i.. 
cur, 141. 
curro, eucumiy cec^t 99. 
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D, phon. changes of, 156 ; final, 
after long yow., aa 

-d, Abl., 45. 

dacruma^ O. Lat. for laorumoj 19. 

'dom oi^idam, &c, 83. 

damnum^ 163. 

dantm^, 119. 

Dative (see Deoleil^ion). 

dauHa, 19. 

rf«, Prep., 131. 

deabusj 45. 

de^eo, 17. 

debUito, a6. 

decern, 67. 

</ecimanu0, 163. 

Declension (Noun, Adj.), 37 
sqq. ; (Pron.), 69 sqq. 

decorusy 164- 

Defective Nouns, 39. 

degener, i68. 

Degrees of Oompar. (see Com- 
parison). 

deincepSf lac. 

deinde (dein), 123. 

deUniOj 34. 

daZtro, aa. 

-(fern of idenif &c., 76. 

demo, -psi, 171. 

Demonstratives, 73 sqq. 

demumj lao. 

Denominative (see Derivative). 

dens J 107. 

Dentals (see D, T, TH). 

dentiOy 93. 

denuo, 34. 

Deponents, 94 sqq. 
^ Jj^eyivative Verbs, 93. 

I>e8ideratives, 93. 
\^ 4^j8ffifcs sum, with Pass. Inf., 95. 

deus, 155 ; Voc., 48. 

dextef, 65. 

DI^ phon. changes of, 156. 

dicuf, Gen., 39. 

dFccj Imper., 28 ; -a», 171. 

dte4 pronunc, 10 ; gend., 40 ; 
(feel., 60. 

DieSpiter, decl. of, 56, 

d«7«pt, Perf., 171 n. 

diw^, 33. 

dimvius, 66, 

Din^utives, 164 sq. 

diri^&t, O. Lat. for lingua, 19. 



dinus for dmnu^, a6. 

DioiJem, 56. 

Diphthongs, pronunc, 12 sq. ; 

phon. changes of, 15a. 
diS', Prep., 131. 
disco f didici, 170. 
Dissimilation of I, r, 18. 
dissipo, spelling of, 33. 
Distributives (see Numerals). 
diuMnus, i6a. 
dives, dis, Compar., 66. 
Division of Syll., 19. 
divtts (cf. deus), 155. 
dt'xo, 1 01. 
'do of condo, 116. 
do, I give, decl. of, 116; datus, 

154. 
doceo, 89. 

domntts for dominus, 30. 
domus, decl. of, 41. 
donee, -icum, -ique, 14a. 
donum, 154. 
dos, 151. 
Double Cons., pronunc. of, 19 ; 

written, 7 ; at end of word, aq ; 

Vow., 7. 
Doublets, 20. 
drMhuma, 27 ; drachmum (Gen. 

PL), 46. 
Dropping (see Loss). 
Dual, traces of, 37. 
ducentum, O. Lat., 67 n, 
duco, Imper., 28; -xi, 171. 
dueUum, 155. 
Dvenos Inscr., App. A. 
dius, O. Lat. for bis, 155. 
duim, loi. 
dunif 142. 
dummodo, 144. 
dumus, 132. 

dtto, 67. ' \ 

duonus, T55 ; dMowon)(m), 49 n. • ^ 
-di«s, e. g. paUidus, 90. \ 

E, phon. changes of, 149 sq. ; for 1 
ae, 12. t 

-S, loss of, 28. 

-g of Adv., 120. 

e, ex. Prep., 131. 

£!-grade of Boot (see Grada- 
tion). 

eadem, Adv., 123. 
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ecce, eccere, eceum, 147. 

ecquis, 83. 

Bothlipsis, 157 sqq. 

ecus for equus, ai. 

edOf decl.y 116; Mi, 170; edim, 

lOI. 

egw, 69. 

XjI, phon. changes of, 153 ; for 

-?Za (see Suffix -L0-). 

elego, 33. 

e^emen^m, 33. 

-^is (see Suffix -I-). 

Xilision, of -w, 36; -s, 36 n. (see 

Hiatus^. 
eRum, 147. 

-cm- for I.-Eur. •m, 155, 
cw, Interj., 147. 
em, ' eum/ 80. 
eminuSf lao. 
emOy cmi, empsi, 171 n. 
-endus, -undus (see Gerund), 
-en- for I. -Eur. «>n, 155. 
en, Interj., 147. 
ISnclitios, 23 sqq. 
endo, indu, 132. 
enim, 140. 

Snnius, double cons., 7. 
enos, Carm. Arv., 71. 
-ens, -entiaj -entium (see Suffix 

-NT-). 
-entior, Compar., 107. 
eymnquam, 147. 
-gnM« (see Suffix -NO-). 
eoy Adv., 123. 
eo, Vb., 86 ; Uum, 154. 
-«r- for r-vowel, 26. 
-«r for -ros, 47 ; for -rfe, 64. 
eram, 97. 
«rsra, ergro, 131. 
ero, 97. 

-g5, Nouns in, 61. 
Ssimus, -ensumus, 67. 
-csso, Vb.-forixis in, 172. 
(e)sf, (e)«, Procope of, 23. 
-ester (see Suffix -TERO-). 
ei, Conj., 137. 
Bta {Qk,), Lat. ae, 13 n. 
eHam, 138. 
efei, 144. 

-e*Mm, e. g. arboretum, 165. 
EU, phon. changes, 153. 



-eus, -eum (see Suffix -I0-). 
-ex of remex, Ac, 33, 173. 
cxcwto, 33. 
eximins, 106. 

fi^*''*? 33- 
exp2enun^, 112. 
exsequias ire, 105. 
extemplo, 124. 
Cicfra, 132. 

F, the letter, 3 sq. ; pronunc, 

17 ; from I. -Eur. bh, dh, gh 

(see BH, DH, GH). 
facesso, 172. 
fades, 60. 
facilis, facul, 121 ; facillimus, 65 ; 

facUumed, S. C. Bacch., 122. 
fado, 1 16; faoco, loi ; fac, 28; /ect, 

171. 
facultas, 26. 
/acuUer, 121. 
facundus, no. 
fama, 148. 
fames, 61. 

familia, 33 ; -ae. Gen., 43. 
/amw? for/a»iM^M«, 47 n. 
'fariam, 122. 
fatum, 108 
fecundtts, no. 
/eZe«, 61 n. 
femina, 163. 

Feminine (see Gender). 
femurj decl. of, 39. 
-/endo, Vb., -dt, Perf., 170. 
f€re,ferme, 122. 
/en-oe, 34. 
ferio, percussi, 11$. 
fero, 116; Imper., 103; #uW, 99^ 

115. 
./m-eo (-ro), 91 ; -5Mt, 16. 
festus, 34. 
y?5er, 156. 
fides, 61. 

Fifth Decl., 59 sqq. 
figo, 'Xi, 171. 
./?fl^ra, 93. 

fllius, 34 ; faiabus, 45. 
Final, Cons., 36 n.; Vow., 34 

sqq. 
findo,/idi, 170. 
ftngo, -najt, I7i» 
finitimiLs, 65. 
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fio, 96> "5 ; Mi, 96. 
flagn, 149. 
flavuBj i6a. 
yfuoj -xt, 17a. 
fodiatj 173. 
fodio,J6d^ 170. 
JbmUj fori8, 123. 
foreeps, a6, 
fcrenty loa. 

/ormonw, (-M-), ao, 167. 
fonmUj a6. 
/org, 156 ; /orfe, 39. 
fortassej 194 n. 
/oriM, O. Lat. /orcfu«, 108. 
Fourth Deol., 57 aqq. 
/rawflro, 149 ; J^-egi, 171. 
/roter, 156. 
FreqaentativeB, 88. 
/rigdariay 99. 
/rugi, JrugaUcr, 66, 
fruor, Jructua sum, 17a. 
/uam, loa. 
/Mflia, 160. 
MiOyf^, 170. 
yti«, 97. 
fulgeo {-go), gu 
fulvuB, i6a. 
fumuBf 156. 

JViTuianttts, Gk. mlspron. of, 17. 
Jundihis, 119. 
JundOy /iidi, 170. 
yiin«ra nec/unera, 146* 
fungor, 9a. 
yUnnw, i6a. 
J\wtt for JYtni, 157 n. 
Future, 97 ; Fut. Perf., loo ; 
Fut. Imperat., 103. 

O, letter, 5 ; pronunc, 13, 17 8q. ; 

phon. changes, 157 ; written 

forw, 7. 
OaiuSy 6. 
gattdeo, 17a. 

Gender, 40 sq. ; in Adj., 63 sq. 
genetrix, 33. 

Genitive (see Declension). 
geno for gigno, 93. 
gens, 51 n. 
genus, 150. 
Gherund, 108 sqq. 
-gg-, written for ng, 7. 
GH, phon. changes of, 157. 



gignc, 96 ; ^^no, 93. 

glosa, spelling of, ao. 

Qnaeus, 6. 

gnaruris, 106 n. 

gnatus {nai-^, 157. 

-fifWM (see Suffix -NO-). 

Gradation of Vowels, 154. 

gradus, 149. 

granum, 148. 

flrrattg (-»w), 15, ia3. 

gravis, 166. 

Greek, Aspirates (see Asp.) ; 
Loan-words, parasitic vow., a7 ; 
for nuances of feeling, 64 ; for 
exclamations, 147 ; Mispro- 
nunc. of Lat., 17, 19 n. ; Ortho- 
graphy, influence on Lat. 7. 

gulemo, 3 n., 6. 

gurguUo, 168 n. 

Gutturals, letters, 3 sqq. ; phon. 
changes^ 156. 



H, pronunc of, 16 ; dropped bet. 

vowels, 17 ; from I.-Eur. gh 

(see GH). 
haereo, -si, 171 ; -surus, 108. 
htdOf 149. 

haud, 146 ; hau, aa 
havi, pronunc. of, 35. 
fiaurio, -si, 171 ; 'Sui-us, 108. 
hdvus, 1 6a. 
A«m, 147. 
heri, 155. 
Heteroclite, Nouns, 38 ; YerbSy 

115 ; Comparison, 65. 
hie, Pron., decl. of, 74 ; pronunc, 

ao ; hoc, pronunc, ao. 
hie, Adv., 78, 133. 
Hidden Quantity, App. C. 
hUcaris, 64. 
hoe, Adv., 75, 133. 
hoecine, ao, 31. 
hom) (hem-), 53. 
honorus, 164. 
hordeum, 158. 
hortor, 95. 
hospes, a6. 
hostieapas, 43. 
Ao8<w, 157. 
Auc, Adv., ia3. 
humerus (see urn-). 
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I, tall form, 7 ; doubled in aiio, 
&c., 7 n. ; symbols of long, 7 ; 
pronunc, 9 sq.; phon. changes, 
150 ; Lat. I for atonic vow., 
30 ; for « bef. ng, 33. 

I-stems, mixed with Cons.- 
stems, 51 (see Suffix -I-). 

I- Subjunctive (Opt.), 10 1 sq. 

iW, 123. 

Ac of HXiCy &c., 123. 

Adusy Agus (see Suffix -K0-). 

idcirco, 130. 

ideniy 76. 

ideOf 123. 

idoUxtria, 26. 

-M^us, e. g. iMzZZtdEus, 90. 

'ie{n)8 of Numeral Adv., 66. 

tgrt<ur, 140. 

tfifwiM, 158. 

ignosco, 14691. 

-1^0 of navigro, &c., 173. 

Mt of cibitt, &c., III. 

iZtcef, 124. 

ilicOy 119. 

t2tjptU9, 162. 

-tZis, -tlis (see Suffix -I-). 

iBoc, Adv., 123. 

iUey 75. 

tZ2&c and iUSXy 11. 

iBtc, i«tw, Adv., 123. 

-iOo of Dim. Vbs., 173. 

tKuc, Adv., 123. 

-im of sensim, &c., 118; of iUim, 
&c., 123. 

im, ' eum,' 80. 

imago, 9S 

imitor, 95. 

immanis, 117. 

tmmo, 140. 

Imperative, 102 sq. 

Imperfect, 97. 

imperOf 33. 

Impersonal Pass., 94 sq. 

impUeo, 88. 

imprimis, 125. 

impro&o, 146 n. 

impune, 121. 

i»»M«, t»\/?mtt8, 65. 

in. Prep., 132 ; bef. «-,/-, u. 

tn-, Neg-, 146 ; with Verb, 146 n. 

-ina (see Suffix -NO-). 

incassum, 125. 



Inoeptives, 90. 

incesso, 172. 

incestua, 33. 

tnctpisso, 172. 

indvius (-?«<-), 108 ; spelling of, 6. 

incdomis, the spelling, 33. 

incurvicervicum pecus, Pacuv., 169. 

indaudio, 132. 

inde, 123. 

Indefinite Pronouns, 80 sqq. 

indu (see endo). 

indugredior, induperator, 26. 

Infinitive, 103 sqq. 

if^i, 116. 

iT^feor, 146 n. 

if^^ios tre, 105. 

if0ra, 132 ; in^mt*s, tnttts, 65. 

ingens, 108. 

ini&c, 33 (see iUex), 

inquamy 115. 

tnseguo, 'CO, 115. 

instor, 39. 

Instrumental, 37. 

integer, 32. 

inteUigo, -lexi, 171 n. 

iwfer, 132. 

Interjections, 147. 

Interrogative, Particles, 141. 

intra, -tro, 132. 

intrare, 87. 

in^nn^ecus, 120. 

tnfu«, Adv., Prep., 132. 

-!nMs (see Suffix -NO-). 

-i&r (see Comparison). 

ipse, 1$ ; isse, 58. 

Irregular Verbs, 115 sqq. 

is, Pron., 76. 

'issimus (see Comparison). 

'isso, Vb., 172. 

is<ac, is^ic, istuc, Adv., 123. 

t»te, 74. 

-ttySSg. Perf., III. 

item, 139. 

-tier, Adv., 120. 

Iteratives, 88. 

iterum, 121. 

-t«a (-i<*Mm) (see Suffix -I0-). 

J, pronunc, 13 sqq. ; I.-Eur. Y, 

phon. changes of, 155. 
jacio,jeci, 171. 
jam, 76. 
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JanuarinSj Jen-j 10 n. 
jecur, decl. of, 39. 
jejunusj j<i{)'y ion. 
jttbeo, jiL88iy 171. 
jucunduSy no. 
juglanSf 47. 
jugum, 152. 
-turn, Gen. PI., 54. 
iungo, jurtri, 93. 
junipenuy 47. 
Juppiter, 56. 
jurigo^ O. Lah, 27. 
jt«<i«, 165. 
>uwnw, Compar., 66. 
'jttxto, 132. 
-Ix of comix, &c., 166. 



K, the letter, 3, 6 ; phon. changes 

of, 156 sq. 
K. for iCa«so, 6. 

L, pronunc, 18, 26; phon. 

changes, 156 ; for d, 19 ; for 

r, i8 ; for «-, 156. 
L for Q^in^iMtflrtnto, 3 n. 
Labials, phon. changes of, 156. 
Iiabiovelar Gutturals, 157. 
labrum, 14 w., 26. 
tac, lad{e), 52. 
lacesso, 172. 

lacrima, 19 ; spelling, 6, 16. 
Zawbero, 173. 
lammina, lamna, 27. 
towiena, 162. 
larigmia, 162. 
toroa (-n«a), 15. 
iafona, 167 n. 
^(J^MS, Adj., 148, 107 ; Part,, 

148. 
lavo, 152 ; -luo in Compds., 34. 
laurusy 47. 
lautia, 19. 
legitimus, 65. 

^efl'o, 97 ; Zesri and -teact, 170. 
Lengthening, by Compensation, 

159; bef. n/, nsj 11. 
-Zews {-Imtus) (see Suffix -NT-)- 
Zenii^s, 153 w. 
Letters (see Alphabet). 
Utum {-ih'), 22. 
lems, 166. 
-2t- syncopated after cons., 26. 
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libertabus, 45. 

licety 144. 

2»^rrM), 93. 

Un^ua, 19. 

lino, ?m, 172. 

linquo, ligut, 170. 

-B- for Id, In, Is, 159; pronunc, 

18. 
Looative (see Declension) ; 

Adv. use of, 37 sq. 
hcfus, 'ca Plur., 41 ; O. Lat. 

sUocuSy 157. 
Long Vowel, orth. of, 7. 
loreola, 13 n. 
Loss, of Cons, in Group, 157 

sqq. ; of final syll. in -w, 146 ; 

of final -^, 2a 
litd (daro), 54. 

Lucretius, use of Compds., 169. 
luna, 158. 

M, pronunc, 14 ; phon. changes, 

155- 
-wi, vow. shortened bef., 36 ; 

final syll. dropped, e. g. 

nihil{um)j 146. 
M for miUe, 3 n, 
M, for Marcus, 7. 
M*. for Manilla, 7. 
maciOf 34. 
magis (mage), 117. 
magisterf 151. 
Maia, -n-, 7 n. 
major, 66. 
wiaZ«, 35. 
wato, Vb., 117. 
mdlus, malum, 40. 
mane, 54. 
man^o, -nst, 171. 
manifestus {-nuf-), 33. 
9nant(5, Jlfanes, 117. 
Mardpor, 102. 
manfe'ntus, 65. 
Masculine (see Gender). 
massa, 6. 
mater, 148. 
mawZo, 117. 
moxmtts, 66. 
meditor, 95. 
mediua, 155. 
mediusfidius, 147. 
meherde, 147. 
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melior, 65. 

memini, 98. 

memoTj 106 n* 

-men (see Suffix -MEN-). 

menSj 51 n. ; -rwcnfe, Adv., 119. 

-menium (see SuiBx -TO). 

9n«rto for -ao, 108. 

-met of egomei, &c, 73. 

ICetathesis, 18. 

we^ F. (O. Lat.), 57. 

mens, 72 ; mi, Voc, 73. 

tnt'Zes, scansion of final syll., 20. 

miliiiae, 44. 

miZZe, 67 ; mUia, spelling of, 20. 

milvus (-Mos), 15. 

tnina (tJiva)j 27. 

Minerva f 162. 

fnints^, 151. 

minor, jninimus, 65. 

mis, Gen., 69. 

mitto, miMf 171. 

f?2odo, 144 ; -6, 35 ; torn modo 

(Praen.), 144 n. 
mo(2t«s in Word-groups, 24. 
tnoneoj 89. 

-wionium, -w^nia (see Suffix >I0-). 
IConths, Gender of, 40. 
monumentum {-nim-)f 33. 
ICoods, loi sqq. 
tnordeo, momordi (mem-y O. Lat.), 

99- 

morigems, 47. 
wjorior, »ior<Mwa, 30. 
mors, 156. 
*nt<^o, -2si, 158. 
fniUgeOj -Isiy 158. 
»nuZ^u5, Comparison, 66. 
fnurmur, 168. 
mu9, [52. 

liCutation of Vowels (see Grada- 
tion). 

JSf, pronunc, 14; phon. changes, 
155 ; for nn, 20. 

Kaepor, 102. 

fuim, namque, 140. 

Names, Proper, 161 ; in -0, 167. 

Nasal, pronunc. (see M, N) ; 
Gutt. (see g for n) ; Vb.-stem, 
96 ; 3 Pl.,e. g. danunt, 112. 

natus (jpi')y 157. 

•tarts, 57. 



-nde of un^, &c., 123. 

-ne, Interrog., 141, 

-n«. Affirm., 145. 

nS-, Neg., 146. 

ng i.nae). Affirm., 145. 

ns, Neg., 145. 

nebulaf 156. 

n«c, *non,' 146. 

nee (see negwe). 

nee^um, 145. 

n^as, 146. 

Negatives, 146. 

neglego, 33, 147 ; -xi, 171 w. 

negotium, 147. 

nemo, 17. 

Tiempey 140. 

tieptis, 63. 

n«guam. Comparison, 66; n«« 

(2t«aZia, 66. 
neque (nee), 20, 28. 
n6gt<60, 146; neguinont, 112. 
nequiquam, 83, 146. 
nescio, 146. 
Neuter (see Gender) ; in -r, decl. 

of, 39. 
neuter, 84. 
neu^'guam, 146. 
neve (neu), 145 ; neu, pronunc. 

of, 12. 
-n/-, lengthening of vow. bef., 

II. 
wi, 143. 

nihU {nil), 84, 150. 
nis, Dat, AbL, 71. 
nisi, 143. 
nitor, 96. 
nix, 51. 
noceo, 90. 
nocnum (-m), 146. 
noHo, 117, 
Nominative (see Declension) ; 

Adv. use of, 120. 
non, 146. 
nonne, 141. 
nanus, 67. 
nos, 71. 

nosco, n^yci, 172. 
nos<er, 73. 

nostras, &c., accent of, 22, 28. 
Noun, 37 sqq. 
novem, 67. 
novicitis, 166. 
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rtotnM) 150. 

wxL^ Adv.y 118. 

-ns-, vow. long before, 1 1 . 

nubas, 61 n. 

nuXluSy 84. 

num^ 141. 

^MWMwioi (Praen. fibula), 33. 

Number, 41. 

NumeralB, 66 sqq. 

numtrui^ 47. 

Wimmum^ Gen. PI., 49. 

wiivi, 141. 

nuncttpo, 33. 

nundinae, 153. 

-wun^, 3 PI., e.g. danunty 112. 

nun<tt<5, 21. 

nipper. Adv., 121. 

nurus, 47. 

nu/rix, 153. 

0, pronunc, 8 ; phon. changes, 
151 ; for with «>, J, 150, 18 ; 
6 for au, 12 ; for ouj 153. 

O-stems (see Suffix -0-) ; blend 

with U-stems, 46. 
-0, shortening of, 35. 
ob (o&s), Prep., 132. 
oh V03 sacroj 128. 
oWter, 124. 
objurgoy 27. 
oftZit/'iaoor, -Zisc-, 100. 
ohstetrix, 33. 

ob^ineo, spelling of, 132. 
o6t?tam, 124. 
occiZZo, 173. 
occulo, 88. 
occwpo, 33. 

ocioTj 66. >' 

odo, octovus, 67. 
odon^s, 164. 
OE, pronunc, 12 ; spelling, 152. 

(See 01.) 
offensaj 108. 
oi^ina, 30. 

01, phon. changes of, 153 sq. 
oinosj 67. 

Oinumamay 33. 

'Ol- from el, i8 ; from "1, 156. 

oleo, 19. 

o?m, 80. 

oMra, 31. 

oZZa {auki)f 12, 159. 



oZZe, 80. 

•tmuSf beside -3, 167. 
opera, 41. 
operio, 132. 
opi/!ctna, 3a 
Optative, 10 1 sqq. 
optimuSy 30. 
qptio, 40. 

-or, e. g. ccUor (see Suffix -S->. 
Orthography, 21 sq., App. B. 
-05, e. g. 0. Lat. ccUoSj 52. 
osy mouth, 151. 
-8SHS (see Suffix -WENT-). 
OTT, phon. changes of, 153 ; for 
ew, 153. 

F, phon. changes of, 156. 

Facuvius, use of Gompds., 169. 

pacnula, 6. 

FalataUaation of Oons. bef . y, 1 7. 

palumbesy 61 vk 

Ijangro, i^epigrt, andjjeflri, 170 sq. 

popaver, 106 n. 

Fapirius Orassus, his use of r 

for «, 5. 
Farasitio Vowel, 27. 
paricidcis (0. Lat), 43. 
pars, 52 ; partem (Adv.), 122. 
Fartioiples, 106 sqq. 
Farticles, Conjunctive, 137. 
parunij parumpery 124. 
parvus. Comparison, 65. 
pascojpavif 172. 
passim, 122. 
Fassive, 94 sqq. 
passum (rniUe), 58. 
pater, 149 ; p. /amiZios, 43. 
patronus, 167. 

paulatim, 122 ; pauZisper, 124. 
pauper, 33, 47. 
-pe, Particle, 137. 
pecto, 172. 
peditasteUus, 164. 
p^or, 65. 
pelagus, 47. 
peUo, pepiUi, 17a 
penes. Prep., jpene<ro, Vb., penitus, 

Adv., 133. 
-per, e, g. pauLisper^ 124. 
per, Prep., 34, 133. 
perceUOf -cuisiLs, 108. 
percusst, Perf. of fsrio, 115. 
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perdo, 133. 

perenniSf 33. 

Perfect, 98 ; formation of, 169 

sqq. 
perfidy, 133- 
per go f perrexi, 115, 
Feriphrastio Tenses, 113. 
perjui-usy 133. 
pemicies and permitiesj 60, 
perperam, 12a. 

Personal Pronouns, 69 sqq. 
Person-endings, no sqq. 
perstroma, 29. 
pertisus, 34. 
pessurrif 105. 
petOt -ivif 172. 
Phi (see Aspirates). 
pHumnoi poploi (Carm. Sal.), 49. 
pinguis, 64. 
pinsOf -to, 94, 
I l»rus, 47. 

plango, -nxi^ 171, 

jrfcbes, 61. 

plecto, 172. 

IjfewMS, 162. 

-irfeo, 'plevi, 170. 

pteruTw^Me, pZen«, Adj., 121. 

plico, 32. 

PitniwB, 34. 

Pluperfect, 100, 

Plural, only (see Number). 

pluSf plurimuSt 66. 

po-, Prep., ia8. 

poema, decl. of, 47. 

poena, 12. 

po?, 147. 

pdiOf 128. 

pdubrumy ia8. 

pomerium, 133. 

iwne, Prep., 133. 

powo, 128 ; posMt (postrt), 172. 

'por for jpuer, 102. 

porrigOy porgo, 29 ; porread, 115. 

porrwrn, 157. 

portorium^ 29. 

posco, poposct, 99. 

Possessive Pron., 72 sq. 

possum, 117. 

pos^, posHdf &c , 133. 

postridie^ 29. 

Post-tonic Syncope (see Syn- 



cope) ; Vowel-change (see 

Weakening), 
postumuSy 163. 
potior, Adj. , 66. 
polis, 120. 

j9ofo'5 (pote) swm, 117. 
prcte, 133 ; prat tet tremorUi, Carm. 

Sal., 112. 
praebeoy 17. 
praeda, 17. 

Praenestine, tarn modo, 144 n. 
praes, 32. 
praesens, 133. 
praesertiniy 122. 
prasstigicLs, 18. 
praeleTy 133. 

pre?iendOf prS-, 36 ; prendo, 17. 
jprewo, -sst, 171. 
Prepositions, 126 sqq. ; written 

with Noun, 24; assim. in 

Comp. Vb., 158 ; accent, 24. 
Present, 96^ 
Pretonic Syncope (see Syncope) ; 

Vowel-change (see Weaken- 

ing\ 
primusj 67. 
princepSf 26, 31. 
priscuSy 67. 
pristenus, 142. 
prividoiSy Carm. Sal., 5a 
proy pr5d-y Prep., 133. 
pro, Interj., 147. 
prcibusy 133. 
Procope, (e)8ty 23. 
procul, 134. 
procMS, 154. 
prqfestiiSy 34. 
proinde, protn, 123. 
promo f prompsij 171 n. 
Pronominal, Adv., 123 ; Adj., 

83 sqq. ; Particles, 137, 73, 

79. 
Pronouns, 69 sqq. 
Pronunciation, 8 sqq. 
prope, 134. 

Proper Names, Italic, 161. 
Prqpertius, 33. 
properus, 47. 
propino, 88. 
propieTy 134. 
prorsMS (-m), 120. 
Prosepnai, 44. 
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prosumf Vb., 134. 

proHnuSy (-tent«\ 135. 

proximusj 134 ; pi'oxumae viciniaef 

44. 
-psc, -pie, Particles, 76. 
puer, -re, Voc., 37 ; -par in Compd., 

loa. 
puertia, 30. 

pulcer, spelling of, 6, 16. 
-puZt of impvUi, &c, 170 ; im^Aus, 

156. 
puUo {'80) J 170 n. 
pungoy pupugi, 170. 

Q, phon. changes of, 157. 

qua, Adv., 123. 

quaeroy -sivij 172. 

QUoesD, 17a. 

qucUis, 85. 

9uaZus, 149. 

<;uam, 142 ; •libet, 'Via, 144 ; 

-quam, 144. 
quando, 142. 
Quantity, 11 ; list of ' Hidden,' 

App. C. 
quanfusy 85. 
quarcy 141. 
quartuSf 67. 
Qt^ost, 141. 
^i4aai72u«, 159 n. 
gMa/«r, 67. 
(?t«a^<Mor, 67. 
gwe, 137. 
querela, 165. 
Q««rgt<en«, 168 n. 
qui, Pron., 80 sqq. ; Adv., 139. 
quia, 143 ; -nam, 140* 
quicumque, -dam, -libet, -vis, 83. 
quidem, 140 ; siq-, Sec, 36. 
^m, 144 sq. 
quinque, 67 ; ^umiectm, 26 ; 

-w;c)iMs, -ngrenft, &c., 67. 

.ffw«RP«> 140- 

guis, 80 sqq. ; -nam, -que, 'piam, 

-quam, -quia, 83. 
q%u>. Adv., 123 ; Conj., 144 ; 

-circa, 130. 
qw>d, Conj., 143. 
quom (see quum). 
quominus, 144. 
quondam, 123. 
Qi4omam, 142. 



guogu«, 138. 

quoraua, 120. 

guo^, 85 ; -idie (see co/^-). 

9Uo^u«, 85. 

quum, 142. 

B, pronunc, 14, 18, 26 ; pbon^ 

changes, 156 ; r for s, 157 ; for 

(2, 19; fori, 18. 
-r, long vow. shortened bef., 34. 
rabies, 60. 
ratio, 166. 
•aftis, 154. 
raucio, 93. 

re-, red-. Prep., 134. 
reccidi, Perf., 26. 
rectprocu«, 165. 
Beoomposition, 31 sq. 
reda. Adv., 123. 
Bednotion (^see Weakening. 

Shortening). 
Beduplicated, Pres., 169 ; Perf., 

169 sq. ; Noun, i6iB. 
Beflexive Fron., 72. 
rego, rexi, 171. 
Belative Pron., 80 sqq. 
relicuos, O. Lat., 15. 
remex, 31, 
reor, ratus, 154. 
repandirostro-, Pacuv., 169. 
reRpert, reppuii, Perf., 26. 
repulea, 108. 
requies, 61. 

res, 60 ; in word-group, 24. 
retro, 134, 127. 
retrarsum, 120. 
reftieZt, Perf., 26, 99. 
reoerU, Perf. of -for, 95. 
rex, 155. 

Bho, Lat. transcr. of, 6. 
-ri-, syncop. after cons., 26. 
-ns and -er in Adj. M., F., 27. 
Bivers, Gender of, 40. 
-ro, e. g. lambero, 173. 
n)6tfiro, 153. 
ro6M«, Adj., 153. 
rodus, 153. 
rotundus, no. 
-rr- for rs, 157 sq. 
ruder, 156. 
rubicundus, no. 
rucfens, 51. 
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rtido, 93. 

rudviA^ 153. 

Buga (see Garvllius). 

rumpo, rupi, 170. 

»^"> (•«)» 54. 
nxnf^ (-w), 120. 

Bustio Iiatin, for ou, e for ae, 
la n. 

8, voiced written e, then r, 5 ; 

pronuncy 14 ; phon. changes, 

157 ; s for ss, 19. 
-8 dropped, 36 n. 
aooeSum, 26. 
sacerdos, 26. 
sa«pe8, 61 n. 
0aZt^u5, 162. 
saZiOj scUui, 17a. 
so^^ism, 124. 
sanguinclentuSf 33. 
fian^ts, -9t<«n, 39 n. 
sarcina, 163. 
so^ur, 47. 
sflrfufi, 154, 
sca&Oy 149. 
8ca6na (sc6-), 13 n. 
scamnum, 156. 
scaturio, 93. 
scUicetf 124 
8ct7u{o, «cidi, 170. 
Soipio Afr., ve- for vo-y 152 ; 

IwfisMs, 34. 
scfis {stl-), 157. 
sco&is, 149. 
SCR. ARF., 19. 
86, Pron., 72 
86 (sei), Prep., 134. 
seco, 88. 

secundum^ Prep., 134. 
secundum, 67. 
Mci», Noun, 122; Adj., 120 ; Adv., 

Prep., 134. 
sed, Conj., 139. 
86deo, aedif 99. 
86dtdo, 119. 
se^fu^io^^, 84. 
«^gws, -getiSj Ghen., 33. 
flemeZ, 67. 
semi-f 66. 
8e(mt)modtu8, 26. 
8emi>er, 'UemiiSj 124. 
sena^ decl. of, 58. 



Senecaj 33. 

8en6x, decl. of, 39. 

Sentence- Accent, 23. 

seorsunif 120. 

sepdioj 33. 

septem^ -decim, &c., 67. 

sepulcrumy spelling of, 16. 

sequiusy 134. 

segwor, 94. 

serpens, 107. 

setpo, •:p«, 171. 

sero, sevif 172 ; so^us, 154. 

sescentif 67. 

ses^i-, 66. 

seslertiusy 66 ; -ium, 49. 

aeu, Sim, 138. 

aewnts, 47. 

sex J 67. 

Shortening of Vow., 34 sqq. 

«, 143. 

sic, 143. 

Sicilious, mark of double cons., 

7- 
sido,8idif 170. 
mem, loi. 
similis, 121. 
stm|72ex, -^tts, 68. 
simtU, 121. 
8tmuZ(6r, 121. 
«n, 143. • 
sine, 134. 

Single Gons. for Doable, 7, 20. 
singuli, 68. 
stno, 8tvt, 172. 
siquidem, 36. 
sis for St vis, 14 n. 
sisto, 117. 
sive, seu, 138. 
-so, Vb.-fonns in, 172. 
80-, 0. Lat. Demonsibr., 74. 
soibrinus, 157. 
socer, -rus, 0. Lat., 47. 
sodes, 29. 

soldus for -Zi<2-, 27. 
soleo, solitus sum, 95. 
so{t<s, 84. 
aomnolentuSf 33. 
somnMS, 156. 
sono, sonui, 88. 
sons, 107. 
aordes, 59. 
soror, 155. 
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aorsy O. Lat. aottw, 51. 

spargOf sparsiy 171. 

gpecieSy 60. 

Speoimena of Barly Iiat., App. 
A. 

jQMcio, 9a ; tpiC', 3a. 

Spellings, List of, App. B. 

spernoy aprivif 17a. 

spea, 60. 

spondeo. spopondiy 99. 

-sa- for «, 156 ; reduced to s, 19. 

-(s)»o, Vb.-forms in, 17a. 

skUimf laa. 

3totod (Dvenos inscr.), 117. 

sUttus, 149. 

Stem, 38 n., 160; -suffix (see 
Suffix). 

stemoj slravi, 17a ; stratusy 148. 

.s^emuo, 9a. 

sfe^'m for siatim, 9 n. 

-stin^uo, -nxt, 171. 

6<^, O. Lat., sUis, aOocuSf 157. 

.s<2a^nus, 148. 

fiio, decl. of, 117 ; ste«, 170; statuSf 
149. 

s^rainen, ^o/tts, 148. 

Stress-Acoent, 24. 

sirideoy stridiy 170. 

stringo, -nxi, 171. 

Strong, Root-grade (see Grada- 
tion). 

stnio, -at, 17a. 

studiuniy 161. 

suadeoy -n, 171. 

suavts, 148. 

.wb, 8US-J Prep. 134 ; «*6 vosplaco, 
ia8. 

Subjunctive, loi sq. 

Subordinate ^Words, 23 sq. 

suhtemenf 158. 

suhteTj 135. 

swesco, -ew, 17a. 

Su£axes_(Noun, Adj.), 160 sqq. ; 
-0-, -A-, 160 ; -I0-, 160 sq. ; 
-U0-, 161 ; -NO-, i6a; -MENO-, 
163; -M0-, 163; -TEMO-, 163 ; 
-R0-, 163; -ERO-, -TERO-, 

163 sq. ; -TRO-, 164; -DHRO-, 

164 ; -L0-, 164 ; -TLO-, 165 ; 
-DHLO-, 165;^ -TO-, 165; 
-KO-, 165; -I-, 166; -TI-, 
166; -TION-, 166; .TAT(I)-, 



166; -TUT(I)-, 166: -U-, 166; 
-TU-, 166 ; -YE-, -E-, 59 sqq. ; 
-N-, 166 sq. ; MEN-, 167 ; -R- 
167 ; -TER., 167 ; -T-, 167;, 
-NT-, 167; -WENT-, 167; 
Gutt., 167; -S-, 167; -ES-, 
167 ; -YES-, 168. (Verb), 17a 
sq. ; -dh-, 17a ; -d-, 17a ; -t-, 

17a; -8-, 17a; -8S-, 17a; -to 

and 'iUo, 173 ; -cOf 173 ; -rOn 

173 ; -igoy 173. 

Sufflxless Stems (Noun, Adj.), 
168. 

suUis for si vuiHSf 16 n. 

sum, decl. of, 86; es, a Sg., 
scansion of, ao ; /ut, 115 ; es, 
Imper., 103 ; sim, O. Lat. siem, 
loi f eranif 97 J ^'^> 97 » /orefih 
Toa ; essem, loa ; (e)st, Procope, 

23. 

summus, 65. 

sumo, -psi, 171 n. 

suo, 155. 

supeUex, decL of, 39. 

super, 135. 

superbus, 133. 

supercilium, 34. 

Superlative Degree, 65 sq. 

supeme, 135. 

Supines, 105. 

suppeticu ire, 105. 

Suppression of Syll., e. g. idoQo)- 
IcUrict, a6. 

supra, 135. 

surgo, surreori, 115. 

surrupui, 31, -rip-, -rp-, 33. 

sursum (-5), lao. 

sus', Prep, (see sub), 

BUS, sow, 57. 

suspido, 34. 

sustuli, 115. 

suus, 7a. 

Syllable, Division of, 19 ; Sup- 
pression of (see Suppression ; 
Syncope). 

sylva, the spelling, aa. 

Syncope, a5 sqq. 

T, phon. changes, 156. 

tabes, 61. 

taUs, 85. 

tam, 14a ; torn modo, 144 n. 
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iamen^ 139. 

towgfo, teOgi^ 170. 

ianqajom^ 14a. 

fan^tts, 85 ; -tideniy 123. 

Taren^tm, 34. 

techinay 27 n. 

Tecumessa, 27. 

tedj 70. 

/^(/o, <6ixt, 171. 

tdaf 159. 

feZwm, 158. 

-tern of item, Ac, 123. 

iemere, 123. 

^ene&ra«, 164. 

tewor, tenuSf Noun, 168. 

Tense-Stenu, 96 sqq., 169 sqq. 

tenuis, prominc, 30. 

tmiMj Prep., 135 ; hactmusy &c., 

119. 
-ter, Adv., 120. 
ter, 67. 
ferebra, 164. 
terminus, termo, 163. 
/€ro, /n'ri, 172. 
tertiusy 67. 

teritts, 0. Lat. for tersus, 108. 
^sera, 34. 
tetuliy Perf., 170. 
Thematic Gonjugation, 86. 
Theta (see Aspirates). 
'ti- and -a- confused, 17. 
tibi (see <u). 
-fecMs (see Suffix -K0-). 
'tim, Adv., 122. 
tingoy 33. 
-«nw«. Adj. (see Suffix -NO-) ; 

Adv. (see tenus). 
tiSy Gen., 70. 
-«ru5 (see Suffix -U0-). 
Tmesis, 128. 
iogay 160. 
tciUOy sushdiy 115. 
tdutiniy 122. 
tondeOy totondi, 170. 
Tone-Aocent, 24. 
topper, 124. 

-<onum (see Suffix -I0-). 
^ormen^um, 158. 
torqueoy torsi, 171. 
torreo, 89. 
fo<,85. 
^^ 85. 



^^?/5, 84. 

-tray Adv., 123. 

^ans, ^a-. Prep., 135. 

Trees, gender of, 40. 

tremebunduSy 33. 

tremoy 171 ; iremonti, 112. 

ires, <ri-, ^eefectm, &c., 67. 

tribunal, 35. 

triumphus, spelling of, 16. 

-<ro, Adv., 123. 

'trum (see Suffix -TRO-). 

-tt- for c<, 21. 

*M, decl. of, 70. 

-tudo (see Suffix -TUT(I)). 

tueor (tuor), 91. 

<Mit, 115. 

tuniy tunc, 79. 

*Mn<?o, tutudiy 170. 

-^Mno (see Desideratives). 

-ius (-st«), P. P. P. 108 ; of fundi' 

tusy &c., 118. 
iusy 6. 
Tmsci«, 158. 
tuts, Pron., 73. 
^us, 72 

IT, the letter, 4, 15 ; pronunc, 
10 ; phon. changes, 152 ; ti for 
6y 10 ; for unaccented vow. 
bef. labial, 31 ; from dv, ov, 34. 

-u of comuy ic, scansion of, 59. 

XT-stems (see Suffix -U-). 

ubiy 123. 

•ucy Adv., 123. 

■iUfus (see Suffix -K0-). 

-ago (see Suffix in Gutt.J. 

ITI, pronunc, 13. 

-ufsy Adj., 63. 

-ul- for K, 26. 

-liZis (see Suffix -LI-). 

uUuSy 84. 

Mina, 159 n. 

ulsy ultra, 135. 

mWms, 158. 

UlUlOy 168. 

-Mm (-oTMm), Gen. PI., 49. 

umerusy 47. 

wna. Adv., 123. 

ITnaooented Vowel, Weakening 

of Tsee Weakening) ; Syncope 

of (see Syncope). 
undCy 123. 
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uniedm^ 26, 67. 

undiquef 137. 

-tcndtts (see Gerund). 

unguOf -nxt, 171. 

unquant, 84, 124. 

unusy 66. 

XTpsilon^ Lat. tianacr. of, 6 ; 

pronunc. of, 15. 
mmpo, 168. 
urgeoy -«*, 171. 
umoy 158. 
uroj usn, 171. 
'Urrio {-urio), Vbs, in, 93. 
'U8, Gen., e. g. nominus, 53 ; 

Neuts. in (see Suffix -ES-). 
u$qtM, 135. 
utj 141. 

uter, Pron., 84. 
utenUf 41. 
u^tnam. 141. 
wtor, 153 ; U8U8, 156. 
t^^'m^u^, 123. 
utrum, 141. 
-utM (see Suffix -UO-). 

V, the letter, 4, 15 ; pronunc, 
i3» 15 ; phon. changes, 155 ; 
dropped bet. vowels, 14 n., i6n. 

V for quinque, 3 n. 

t7ae, 147. 

voZdtf, 27, 122. 

Vcderi (Voc., Gen.), accent of, 
22. 

vapulOf 96. 

Variation of Vowels (see Grada- 
tion). 

votes, 51. 

-tw, Gonj., 138. 

vS- for T?o-, 152, 

rg-. Prefix, 146. 

vegeiusy 33. 

t'c/w, -xi, 171. 

tJe?, 138. 

Velar Guttural (see Guttural). 

f^Wm (see vdo), 

veLufHj 159. 

t?cn<fo and veneo, 96, 105. 

venenum, 52. 

veneoy 105. 

oenio, i>ent, 170. 

^oentvtSy 153 n. 

Fcnws, 52. ^ 



Verb, 86 sqq. ; Conjugations, 
86 sqq. ; Voices, 94 sqq. ; 
Tenses, 96 sqq. ; Moods, loi 
sqq. ; Person-endings, no 
sqq. ; Iteratiye, Gausatiye, 
ftc. (see Iteratiye ; Gausatiye, 
&c.) ; Verb-stem suffixes, 172 
sq. ; Tense-stem suffixes, 169 
sqq. 

VergUiuA, spelling of, 10 n. 

vera (-«), Ady., 122 ; Conj., 138. 

verro, -n Perf., 170. 

-vereua (-w). Adv., 119. 

versus (-m). Prep., 135. 

verto, -ft', Perf., 170. 

Verhimnus, 163. 

verum (-0), Gonj., 140. 

WJter, 73. 

vesHs, 51. 

vehtSy 64*1. 

vicem, Adv., 122. 

vicesimuSj vides, &c., 67. 

viciniae, Loc, 44. 

victima {-uma), 33. 

videlicet^ 124. 

videOf vidiy 99 ; viden, pronunc. 
of, 36. 

vigintiy 67. 

vUicus, spelling of, 20. 

vincoy viciy 170. 

vindemiay 26. 

vinoienius, spelling of, 33. 

vivy 47. 

virectuniy 165. 

virusy 150. 

vis TNoun), decl. of, 39. 

vis (Verb) (see t/oto). 

visoy 172. 

vitom vtotfur, 95. 

vivoy vixiy 171. 

vtvus, 161 sq. 

v6-y 0. Lat. for t^-, 152. 

-vo- unaccented changed to tv, 

31. 
Vocative (see Declension) ; of 

lO-stems, accent, 22. 
Voices, 94 sqq. 
vdoy I wish, decl. of, 86 ; vdimj 

lOI. 

vdturusy 47. 
voluntciSy 107 n. 
ro«, decl. of, 71. 
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Vowel, Grades (see Gradation) ; 
Quantity (see Quant., Short- 
ening, Lengthening) ; pro- 
nunc. of, 8 sqq. 

nittur (see yxXturu^, 

rf-, pronuno. of, lo. 

W, phon. changes of, 155. 

Weak, Grade of Root (see Gra- 
dation). 

Weakening of XTnaocented 
Vowel, 30 sqq. 

Winds, gender of, 40. 



Word-Groups, 23 sq. 

X, the letter, a. 

-X (see Suffixes in Gutt.). 

X for (2eo0m, 3 n. 

7, the letter, 6; 6k. (see 
Upsilon") ; L Eur., phon. 
changes of, 155. 

Z, the letter, 5, 6. 
Zeta, Lat. transcr. of, 6; pro- 
nunc. of, 15. 
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P. 7, 1. 3 ab im., fafr and |i read and |' 

P. i8, 1 37, for c^larua read d^arus 

P. 47, 1. 9 ab im., for humSrus read umBrua 

P. 55) !• 5 ab im., for -dm, which read -dm, which 

P. 73, 1. 7 ab im., for iH-iS- read tU-tS 

P. 76, 1. 7, /or i'p^sysd read i3-p((^-s6 

P. 90, 1. 12, for 'H&vrj-'V read k-ytAvfj-v 

P. 159, L 3 ab im., for auxella read auxilta 

P. 98, 1. la ab im., lo Greek Second Aorist add this note: AttigaSf 
attiUa8f and similar forms used by Plautus in Pro- 
hibitions, c. g. ne me attigas, are more certain traces 
of the Strong Aorist in Latin. Of. p. 93 on rUdOy geno. 

P. Z15, 1. II ab im., /o a ix>ot m- add (whence invTtuB). 
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